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A POET'S SECOND LOVE. 





LSONNET SEQUENCE. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





I, 


I SHARE your heart with her, its former Queen, 
Who taught your lips the song of love to sing— 
To whose high altar you were wont to bring 

Sueh laurels as no Fair since Time hath been 

Has decked her brow with. Joy was there and teen, 
And reverence, as for some most sacred thing 
Set high in Heaven for all men’s worshiping; 

Such laurels gathers no man twice, I ween. 


Your second ldve, ungarlanded, uncrowned— 
Fit for life’s daily uses, let us say— 
Whose lips have never thrilled you with sweet sound, 
Hears from the grave your first love’s voice, to-day, 
With scornful laughter mock her hope to fill 
The heart ruled by its earliest sovereign still. 


II. 
Not mine the spell to charm your lute to song; 

A poet you, yet not for me your lays; ‘ 

You crowned that other woman with your praise, 
Lifting your voice to Heaven, triumphant, strong, 
And later rhnymes might do her laurels wrong ; 

Should you and I together tread life’s ways, 

An echo would pursue us from old days, 

And men would say—‘‘ He loved once, well and long, 
So now without great love he is content, 

Since she is dead whose praise he used to sing, 
And daily needs demand their aliment.” .. . 
Thus some poor bird, who strives with broken wing 
To soar, might stoop—strength gone and glad life 

spent— 

To any hand that his scant food would bring. 


III. 


Nay, I am wrong! Beyond that youthful dream, 
Where you beheld yourself triumphant, strong, 
Throned by your art the kings of men among, 

Your thirst assuaged at some life-giving stream, 

Your forehead crowned with some immortal gleam ; 
Beyond the love that set your youth to song, 
And held you thrall to hopeless wo so long, 

Is this last love that shall from grief redeem. 


Yet what am I that I should bring you bliss— 
That I should triumph over bitter years— 
With lips too sad to tempt a lover’s kiss, 
Storm-driven, harried, sore baset by fears, % 
With only gifts from shipwreck snatched to give,— 
What grace have I that I should bid you live? 
Boston, Mass. 


_ 
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“IS SHE FAIR?” 





BY JOSEPH B, GILDER,. 





Is she fair ?—not the lily is fairer. 
Is she sweet ?—or the rose has no scent. 
Is she kind ?—so her glances declare her. 
Is she pure ?—as a flower dew-sprent. 


Some part of her beauty is mortal ; 
Time flies, and youth cannot be stayed ; 
But there glows in her eye, the soul’s portal, 


A luster that never shall fade. 
New York« Crry. 





A TALK WITH AN HONEST INQUIRER. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





By the word inquirers I mean those who are asking 
that question whichis an old as that night-scene in the 
prison at Philippi, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” I 
trust that your desire reaches further down than to be 
saved from Hell; for then your motive may be simply 
one of fear—a motive not far different from that of the 
man who should be deterred from stealing by his dread 
of the penitentiary. It is not the punishment of sin, but 
the power of sin that you should seek to be saved from ; 
you should be striving to save your life in this world as 
well as to secure eternal life in the next world. To save 
a watch is to put it and keep it in good running order ; 
to save a garden is to eradicate the weeds and to make 
it capable of producing flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
The deliverance from need is from the dominion of sin 
in this life, and then you are delivered from the just 
damnation of sin in the world to come, The case is very 
simple, 

Thanks be to the Giver of all truth, the remedy is 
very simple also, Salvation is not a complex conundrum 
requiring a keen intellect to solve. It is within the 
comprehension of an intelligent child; and really there 
is nothing so peculiar or so subtle about your case that 
it cannot be dealt with precisely the same way as that of 
every other sinner, high or low, rich or poor, on this 
wide globe. Pride or self-conceit may suggest that you 
have peculiar difficulties or peculiar temptations. Noth- 
ing of the sort; there is only one deadly disease and 
that is sin in its thousand forms and manifestations, 
The seat of that disease is your own heart. How it 
came there is not the question; that it is there is 
enough. How you are to be delivered is the question. 

The very first page of your New Testament points 
directly to the one only answer; and the whole Book 
points the same way. The Book begins by presenting 
a divine personage whose name is Jesus—which signifies 
Savior. A large portion of the Book is occupied in tell- 
ing you what this Jesus has done for your salvation, and 
what he directs you to do; the Book ends with a cordial 
invitation to everybody to come and partake of this sal- 

avation ‘‘freely.” There may be some mystery in cer- 
tain profound doctrines or prophecies contained in the 
Book, but the way of salvation is as plain as the noon- 
tide sun in the heavens on aclear day. The mystery is 
that you should be perplexed at all; nor would you be 
if sin did not blind you and Satan seek to mislead you. 

You need not seek after Jesus Christ; he is seeking 

you. He came to seek and to save sinners, of whom you 
are one. He is knockivg at the door of your heart, ask- 
ing for admission. If you will simply and sincerely try 
Jesus Christ for yourself you will see what you never 
saw before, you will obtain what you never had before, 
and you will become what you never were before. 
Christ offers no compromise. He demands entire faith 
in himself and entire obedience to his commandments, 
Unless you come as a sinner and acknowledging and 
confessing your guilt he cannot treat with you. He 
** receiveth sinners.” That means a warning and it means 
a glorious encouragement, It warns you from the delu- 
sion that you are righteous already; it encourages you 
to come provided that you confess your sins honestly 
and seek to be delivered from them. There is an old 
score and a long score written down against you; what 
shall become of them? That sinful past he graciously 
pardons if you but accept him as your Redeemer, The 
reason why you are forgiven is that Jesus Christ by his 
atonement on the cross bore the penalty of your sins in 
his own body. The Shepherd laid down his life for the 
sheep. Paul, the converted persecutor, voiced the ex- 
ultant gratitude of myriads of forgiven sinners when he 
exclaimed ‘‘ there is therefore now no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus.” 

With pardon comes peace. ‘‘ My peace I give unto 
you” is what Jesus will say to you. He calls it ‘ mine” 
because he died to secure it for you. The anxiety and 
remorse which you have been feeling arose from your 
guilty conscience. That condemned you. You are at 
enmity with a pure and holy God; but you can have 
‘* peace with God through the Lord Jesus Christ.” So 
God’s infallible Book tells you, and so we have found it 
who have accepted Christ as our substitute and our 
Savior. We are reconciled to God ; our fears are quelled, 


our enmities are over, and we have submitted ourselves 


to God. A calm quiet of soul has succeeded to the fears 
and lashings of conscience that made our soul like a lake 
under the lashings of astorm., The thunder cloud has 
rolled away, and Jesus has said to the angry waves 
‘*peace, be still!” and there is a great calm. Trust 
Christ, my friend, and you will be at peace with God, at 
peace with yourself, and ought to be at peace with every 
fellow-man. You will no longer be afraid of God, or 
afraid of your own conscience, or afraid of dying, or 
afraid of the day of judgment ; for you will be sheltered 
under the love that casts outall fear. The only fear that 
disturbs a genuine Christian—such as you may become 
—is that he may not do his whole duty at whatever cost 
or sacrifice. Try my blessed Savior for yourself. In 
proportion to your faith will be your repose of mind 
when his loving voice says to you, ‘‘ Let not your hearts 
be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in Me. My 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.” 

Admit Christ into your soul, and with him comes 
power, You admit that you have been wretchedly weak 
on a thousand critical occasions in your past life. You 
promised yourself that you would never yield to certain 
temptations, and commit certain sins and follies ; but 
you did, and your life is strewed with broken resolutions. 
Be done with this, and be done with leaning on a brittle 
reed, Jesus Christ offers to strengthen you with might 
in the inner man by his spirit dwelling in you. Ah, you 
say, that issomething supernatural. Soit is; for Chris- 
tianity is based on the truth that the Son of God does 
enter into the human heart, and just as really affects that 
heart as the bread you eat affects your body. The whole 
difference between Saul the bloody bigot and Paul the 
beneficent, unselfish, heroic upostle of benevolence to his 
fellow-men was that Jesus Christ had entered into him 
and transformed him and endowed him with a tremen- 
dous power to fight the Devil, and to do mighty deeds of 
love. This power will come into your soul through the 
channel of prayer. Try it and see, Work in the same 
line that you pray. The faith that strives while it prays 
will conquer ; for it creates such a condition of things 
that God can hear you and will help you. 

When you accept Jesus Christ you have secured an 
ever-present and almighty Friend. Some human friends 
want to help you, but are powerless ; others have failed 
you at the pinch. Here is a Friend whose love is un- 
changing, who is able to keep your feet from falling and 
your soul from death, That everlasting arm never breaks 
and is never weary. You can trust his guidance when 

he says ** Follow Me!” If you ask his direction honestly 
and with the spirit of obedience you will never go 
astray. There is notone of his commandments but you 
will be a better man for keeping it. He is your perfect 
model ; you never saw or knew a human being yet who 
did a wrong thing when imitating Jesus Christ. You can 
trust his love when he uses the pruning knife to cut off 
the worthless limbs and a hot furnace of trial to burn 
out the dross of your character. All I say to you, my 
inquiring friend is—accept Jesus Christ, trust Jesus 
Christ, obey Jesus Christ and swing your whole soul into 
his keeping. The first thing that you can do to please 
him doit. Cut out the dearest sin if he forbids it. My 
whole counsel is condensed into two words, try Christ. 
Do this in all sincerity and in the full meaning of the 
words, and you will find it true that “there is more 
power to cheer, to strengthen, to purify, to elevate, to 
comfort, to ennoble and to save in that one word Jesus 
than in all the utterances of man since the world began.” 
His arm is offered to you; grasp it! You cannot do it 
too soon, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


STANTON. 





BY ELIZABETH CADY 





‘* UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE is the first truth and only 
basis of a genuine republic.” There may be certain re- 
strictions, however, for the exercise of this right with- 
out denying the general principle. 

We have had, at different times, in the several States, 
eleven different classes disqualified for the suffrage, 
namely: idiots, lunatics, criminals, paupers, minors, 
men who bet on elections, clergymen (by custom not 
constitution), those not possessing $250 , those who could 
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neither read nor write, all black men, and all women 
black and white. Nine of these are surmountable quali- 
fications, supposed to exist for the best interests of the 
State, but from which the citizen, with time and effort, 
may easily escape. 

By modern scientific appliances, the idiot may develop 
sufficient intelligence to provide for his own wants and 
protect his rights. The lunatic may become sane. The 
crimina. may be pardoned and reformed. The pauper 
may become capable of self-support. The minor may 
become of age. The men who bet on elections may 
awake to the dishonor of violating the State Constitu- 
tion, which every good citizan is bound to support. The 
penniless by thrift may acquire $250. The ignorant may 
learn to read and write. The clergy can change their 
profession, or convince the people (as they have done) 
that an interest in the State in no way conflicts with 
their holy mission to save the souls of their people. 

But for the remaining two classes the disqualifications 
are insurmountable. Neither time nor effort can change 
sex or color; hence such qualifications are indeed 
opposed to every principle of a true republic. Regulat- 
ing the suffrage is one thing; denying it absolutely 
another. 

It seems to me the proposition for ‘‘educatec suf- 
frage,” made and reiterated by many thoughtful people, 
is pre-eminently wise and timely. A law providing that 
after 1898 those who vote must be able to read and write 
the Enzlish language would be an immense alv intaze 
tothe individual and the State. With the ignorant and 
impecunious from the Old World landing on our shores 
by huadreis every day we must have some restrictions 
of the suffrage for our own safety and for their educa- 
tion before they take part in the administration of the 
government. Every man of them should be compelled 
to read and write the English language before he is 
allowed to register himself as a voter. 

A knowledge merely of the elements of learning 
would give a man greater aptitude for his duties in all re- 
lations oflife. Whatis learned in the primary depart- 
ment in scho»l is ths found ition for all that is achieved 
in the higher classes. Ifa foreigner can read and write 
the English language intelligently, he has taken the 
first step toward understanding the spirit of our insti- 
tutions and the duties of citizenship. 

Insiead of repealing the educational law in some 
States where the manner of ascertaining the qualifica- 
tion isa m2re travesty, [ would draw the line a little 
higher, at intelligent reading and writing. To acquire 
this would take the ignorant foreigner at least two 
years, so we could bg sure that hadid not go straight 
from the steerage to the polls. 

True, we cannot take the suffrage from the ignorant 
men wo already exercise it, not becase they prizs3 it so 
highly, but because no political party dare make the ex- 
periment. To extend the suffrage to women on an edu- 
cational qualification involves no injustica t») women, 
while proviiing that all men prospectively shall vote on 
the same basis. 

Neither can this be called class legislation. A law 
that would affect alike men and women, black and 
white, rich and poor, foreign and native, can hardly 
be called ‘class legislation.” A law that would com- 
pel all A naricia citizens t» acquire a knowleigs of 
their own language before exercising the suffrage, 
would surely be astimulus in the right direction. A law 
compelling allour foreign citizens to read and write the 
English language would make our whole paople more 
homogeneous and united. 

The greatest block in the way of woman’s enfran- 
chisement is the fear of the ‘ignorant vote” being 
doubled. Wise men see what a strainit is on our insti- 
tutions to-day, and object to any further experiment in 
that direction. I do not see that the igaorant classes, 
assome say, need the suffrage more that the enlig :tened, 
but just the reverse. When a vessel is ia danger ona 
stormy sea, we need skill and intelligence on the bridge 
and at the wheel, to protect those who are ignorant of 
the science of navigation. Just so in the Stats: We 
need the highest intelligeace and morality to governa 
nation with justice and wisdom. 

The report of the New York State Superintendent of 
Immigration shows that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30ch, 1894, 283,020 immigrants arrived in this 
country, of whom 285,631 were landed and 2,389 were 
debarred from landing because of being under contract 
to perform labor made previous to their arrival. 

Of the immigrants landed, 96,000 were destined for 
New York State, 42,000 for Pennsylvania, 25,000 for 
Massachusetts, and 22,000 for Illinois, the others being 
scattered throuzhout the United States, no other State 
receiving a greater number than 10,000. Immigrants, 
destined for Southern S:ates, all told, did not exceed 
12,000. Of the immigrants over sixteen years of age, 
41,000 could not read or write. 

Think of 41,000, chiefly men, who can neither read nor 
write, speedily crowned with all the rights, privileges 
and immunities of citizenship, while intelligent, edu- 
cated women, the pillars of our schools and churches, 
the acknowledged great moral reserved force to promote 
** good government” are denied the representatioa ac- 
corded the most ignorant class of male foreigners! I 
am amazed that any woman who loves her country would 
conseut to this risk of our free instivutions, or that any 
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woman, with a proper self-respect, would tolerate this 
degradation of sex, which practically places the beat 
class of citizens in our Republic under a foreign yoke. 

Do those opposed to woman suffrage realize that this 
41,000 is multiplied indefinitely every year, or that they 
exercise direct influence on ourlegislation? This is an 
ever-increasing class, to which our politicians must 
cater to be successful. 

Do those in favor cof woman suffrage who demand 
‘* manhood suffrage,” without any educational qualifica- 
tion, realize that while our question is pending, from 
year to year, these steadily increasing thousands area 
sure and mighty force to join the enemy, already or- 
ganized, to hold the women of this nation subject to a 
foreign yoke? 

So long as our fathers, husbands and sons hold party 
loyalty above their duties to us, women will have no pro- 
tection or help from them in the battle we are now 
fighting for liberty, justice and equality. The defeat of 
the recent amendment in Kansas and New York shows 
how little we haveto hope even from our own national- 
ity ; for in Kansas there are only 15,000 foreign voters, 
yet the majority against us was over 30,000. 

There isa growing feeling among thoughtful people 
that the thousands of uneducated foreigners landing 
every day on our shores should not so soon be admitted 
to the governing power of this country. The law says 
they must be naturalized first, and be here a certain 
length of time; but who keeps the record of their arri- 
val and the prescribed time from the steerage to the 
polls ? 

In a heated election, politicians care more for party 
success than for the welfare of the State, and then the 
«interested vote” buys up the “ ignorant vote.” 

There are many good reasons why we should have an 
educational qualification : 

1. It would limit the foreign vote. 

2. It would decrease the ignorant native vote by stimu- 
lating the rising generation to learning. Children in the 
street would say to each other: ‘‘ You’d better go to 
school if you hope to vote when you are twenty-one.” 

3. It would dignify the right of suffraze in the eyes of 
our people to know that some preparation was necessary 
for the exercise of so important a duty. 

An attainable qualification in no way conflicts with our 
popular theory of “suffrage a natural right.” Oa the 
same principle that we say a main m ist be twenty-one 
to bea legal voter, so we may say he must read and write 
the English languge with ease and understanding. 

We cannot take the right from those who already ex- 
ercise it; but we can say that, after 1898, no one shall be 
permitted to vote unlees he can read and write the Eng- 
lish language, 

One of the most patent objections to woman suffrage 
is the added ignorant and depraved vote that would still 
further corrupt and embarrass the administration of our 
Government. Thus we are deprived of the influence of 
educated, virtuous, law-abiding women in our public 
affairs for fear of the ignorance of the masses. Several 
of the women who enrolled themselves as remonstrants 
in our late campaigo in New York said they would favor 
educated women suffrage ; but they thought our igno- 
rant vote was already far too large for the safety and 
stability of our Government. 

The intelligent, organized laboring men were ham- 
pered in the recent strikes by the violent, unreasoning, 
ignorant voters, whose folly they could not control. 

It is the interest of the educated workingmen, as it is 
of the women, that this ignorant, worthless class of 
voters should be speedily diminished, With free schools 
and compulsory education there is no excuse in this 
country for ignorance of the elements of learning. 

It is not the principle of universal suffrage that I op- 
pose, but ignorant, imp:‘cunious, immoral, ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage,” while sex is made a disqualification for all 
women. Iam opposed to the domination of one sex over 
the other. It cultivates arrogance in the one, and de- 
stroys self-respect in the other. Iam apposed to the ad- 
mission of another man, either foreign or native, to the 
polling booth, until women, the greatest factor in civil- 
ization, are first enfranchised. An aristocracy, of men, 
composed of all ty pes, shades and degrees of intelligence 
and ignorance, is not the most desirable substratum for 
government, To subject intelligent, highly educated, 
virtuous, honorable women to the behests of such an 
aristocracy is the hight of cruelty and injustice. Our 
Government, religion, and social life are all on a mascu- 
line basis. Forces in man which, if complemented by 
the opposites in women, in moderation, are virtues, io 
excess are dangerous vices. His courage, his love for ex- 
ploration and command, his violence, recklessness, love of 
money, display and strong drink, all unchecked, are re- 
sponsible, in a measure, for our terrible accidents by land 
and sea, for our conflagrations and defalcations, for all 
the dishonor unearthed by investigating committees in 
every department of Government. The remedy for all 
this is education of the higher, more tender sentiments 
in humanity, the mother-thought omnipresent in every 
department of life. Her ideal must be represented in 
the State, the Church andthehonie. This must be done 
before we can take another step in civilization. The 
key to all this is the right of suffrage, the ballot in the 
hands of women. 

Tu thir end we must cry “ halt” on “ male suffrage” 
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for the present, especially on the immense, increasing 
foreign element,’ chiefly male, and alla dead weight 
against women. In the Western States, where amend- 
ments to constitutions in favor of woman suffrage 
have been submitted, the foreign vote has been uniformly 
in the opposition, and the measure defeat2d. Hence we 
must put up some barrier to hold this mighty multitude 
at bay. Time, naturalization pap°rs, are a mere 
travesty. Who keeps watch of the 300,000 every year 
landing on our shores? Are all these men so honest 
that they will noé offer their votes until the legal time 
has expired? 

But when we say: ‘You must read and write the 
English language intelligently,” we lengthen the road 
from the steerage to the polls many miles, and in the 
meantime women can press their claims without en- 
countering their worst enemies. 

Other opponents say: “ We are already struggling 
with the mass of ignorant voters; why ask us to en- 
franchise the vicious, ignorant women?” To deprive 
them of that excuse, we say again, apply the educational! 
q ialification. That will hold another class at bay, until 
the best women are enfranchised, ani their efforts, 
united with the best men, have time t» make new con. 
ditions. The imperative need of the time is woman’s 
influence in public life. It is the hight of wisdom, as 
well as the best policy, to protest against any further 
male accessions. 

Our opponents of educated suffrage all underestimate 
the value of the elements of education. The honest 
laboring man who can read and write intelligently has 
an immense advantage over one who cannot. The lessons 
we get from life’s experiences are gilded by those we 
get from the spelling book and school readers, 

Reading and writing are the tools with which the 
citizen can protect himself and dignify the State. That 
some people who are educated are vicious, and some 
who are uneducated are virtuous, isno argument against 
general education. We must take a broader view, and in 
national life see ifthe country where people are edu- 
cated does not occupy a higher position than the one 
where the masses are ignorant. 

To get my standpoint clearly before our opponents, 
let us suppose that from the foundation of this Govern- 
ment the women had reigned supreme ; that the men 
were not allowed in the schools and colleges, the trades 
and professions; that they had no rights of property, 
wages or children, and no credit in the world of work ; 
that they could not make contracts, nor sue or be sued ; 
that, by constant petitioning for centuries, they had 
wrung a few civil rights from their oppressors, but that to 
all their prayers for political equality the women turned 
a deaf ear. Through all these years an untold number of 
ignorant foreign women had been landing on our shores 
to become a part of the governing power, while the men, 
of whom a majority were a highly educated, moral 
class, were mere pariabs, under this ignorant foreign 
class. These, wise, patriotic men not only suffered the 
humiliation of being under a foreign yoke, but they saw 
dungers to their country by the misg>vernment of this 
ignorant aristocracy of sex, having absolute control in 
making laws and constitutions, and in administering 
every department of Government. 

Now what should we think of the common sense of 
these men, if, in the valley of defranchisement, they s:t 
singing peans to ‘ universal” womanhood suffrage, ia- 
stead of blocking the way by an educational qualifica- 
tion that would bea real benefit to the voters, as well 
as to the State, and increase the chances of the men to 
secure political equality? ‘‘ As self-preservation is the 
first law of nature,” they would say, ‘‘ we must stop 
this inflowing tide of foreiga women, a dead weight 
against us. Some of our native-born women are in 
favor of our emancipation, but the foreigners always 
vote against us.” 

A rapidly increasing class of educated women demand 
the right of suffrage for their own protection, as well as 
for the best interests of the State ; and they have a right 
tocalla halt on any further enfranchisement of the 
ignorant classes, until the better element in society is 
fully recogaized in the Government. Our rulers have 
no excuse for their fears of the ignorant and vicious 
classes of women. They have it in their power to extend 
the suffrage to the best class, on an educational quali- 
fication, Begin with them until, in combination with 
the best class of men, the ignorance, poverty and vice 
of the remainder are reduced to a minimum, With 
compulsory education, and the same code of morals for 
man and woman in social life, there would be a gradual 
elevation of both sexes. 

Galton, in his work on Heredity, says : 

‘““The brain of man is already overweighted with the 
complicated problems of our present civilization, growing 
more and more complicated with every step in progress, 
and unless something be done to lift up the racea few 
degrees, the most hopeful statesman may well look anx- 
iously into the future.” 

And where can he look for this new, moral force, but 
in the education, elevation and emancipation of women 
—the mothers of the race? 


<> 
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IT is reported that the Prince of Naples, the heir to the 
throne of Italy, is to marry a daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, probably Princess Maud, 
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THE AFTER-MEETING. 
BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS. 





Tue after-meeting may exist for one of three pur- 
poses. First, the development, in a more informal 
manner, of the subject presented in a sermon or address. 
This may be done by questions asked by apeaker or 
hearers, or by general discussion on the part of the 
attendants. 

Second, the deepening of spiritual impression by 
prayer and explanation and personal intercourse with 
those who may be especially intesested, whether as yet 
they are or are not openly confessed Christians. 

Third, the attempt to lead to a decision for Christ and 
the open confession of him those who may not have been 
disciples or who have been wanderers and who may 
have had awakened in them some real spiritual concern, 
Or, it may exist for all three of these purposes. The 
place where it is held should depend on the architecture 
of the building, the previous habits of the people and 
the depth and tenderness of the impression produced by 
the sermon. The simplest sort of after-meeting is one 
where all the people are requested to remain, while the 
choir sing softly, and the pastor and other trained 
assistants move among the people, asking them of their 
desires and purposes and endeavoring to clinch the nail 
driven home by the-master 6f the assembly. A certain 
pastor of a prominent church won four people toa de- 
cision to follow Christ the first time he tried this. 

The next form in simplicity is to ask all who are inter- 
ested to tarry till the close of the service, announcing 
that it will not continue more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and especially saying that those who arechurch 
members may stay, as well as those who are not, and 
asking any who wish to retire todoso while the next 
hymn (which should always be a tender and familiar 
one sung by all the people) is being sung. In almost all 
churches almost all of the congregation will stay. If 
many should pass out be sure to gather those who remain 
compactly at the front of the room before proceeding 
with the service. Then, with a further word of exhorta- 
tion, for which a wise preacher has kept one of his best 
illustrations or strongest entreaties, with two or three 
short, pointed, precedent prayers, and a tender verse of 
a penitential or invitation hymn, with bowed heads indi- 
cating silent prayer on the part of the audience, or 
without any of these, the conductor may ask for the 
interested ones to rise to their feet or uplift the hand, 
The methods pursued should depend on the temper of 
the audience, caused by the character of the impression 
produced by the previous service. Nothing but experi- 
ence and observation, guided by the Holy Spirit, can 
show the minister how to do this, what todo and what 
to leave undone, In a small audience, or where the 
impression is not very deep, or the people are inclined to 
be formal, it is well to ask the Christians who care for the 
undecided to rise first and stand praying, and then re- 
quest those who will take the first step of committal to 
rise with them, 

After prayer has been audibly offered for those who 
rise, the very next thing should be to collect their 
names by the assistance of the pastor, asking those who 
have not risen, but who are spiritually interested, to also 
give their names and addresses. Then you are ready to 
draw off the interested ones into another room, where 
you cun proceed with the direct work of leading them to 
the fullest decision and the open expression of it. If 
there is no other room available, you can ask those who 
have arisen or written their names to remain with their 
friends, after the others pass out, and you can then 
gather them together at the front and center of the room. 
But, ordinarily, it is better to draw them off into another 
room while singing a hymn, as it helps to confirm their 
decision and gives the assistants a grand opportunity to 
render efficient help by moving up and down the aisles 
and asking them personally to come. The invitation to 
this further service might well be given something like 
this: ‘‘ We will now havea further service in the lecture 
room back of the pulpit (or down stairs—describing 
accurately where it is and how to get there), for the 
especial encouragement of those who desire to commence 
or renew the Christian life. The hour is still an early 
one (be sure that it is), and those who are invited toremain 
can well afford to stay on this important business. Please 
lisfen carefully while I give this invitation, and let all 
who are invited pass into the other room while we are sing- 
ing the last hymn. Those who are not invited to attend 
this further meeting will please remain in their places 
here until after the benediction has been pronounced. 1 
will invite to the after-meeting, first, all those who have 
risen up or signed their names to-night to indicate a 
spiritual interest ; second, all who are not yet members 
of the church who have not manifested any interest ; 
third, all who are church members who have wandered 
from Christ and who now desire to return and renew 
their covenant with him; and fourth, all intimate friends 
who would naturally come with friends, and earnest 
Christians who accompany inquirers. All these will 
please pass into the other room, commencing to go as 
800n as we rise to sing. The people in the seats will 
make room for you to pass out, and ushers will be in the 
other room to give you seats.” Then sing “ Just as I 
am,” or some familiar hymn, and, if it seems wise, say a 
Word or two between the verses to help people to decide 
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to come. Have your assistants bringing the people in 
and some singers to start a penitential hymn in the last 
meeting, and when you have gathered them all in, go in 
yourself, 

You are then ready to commence the definite work of 
the after-meeting. 

ALBANY, N, Y. 


> 





JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: A CON- 
TRAST, 


BY J. D. DAVIS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY, KIOTO, JAPAN. 


On June 24th, 1859, Monsieur Henri Dunant, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Public Utility in Switzerland, wit- 
nessed the battle of Solferino, in Italy. He was horror- 
stricken at the suffering of the wounded and dying who 
lay upon that bloody field for days without medical aid. 
He conceived and put forth in a little book a plan for’ 
uniting the governments of the world in an international 
compact, which should afford protection to all civil aid 
upon battle-fields, thus aiding the military medical work 
and greatly reducing the suffering and loss of life. 

Monsieur Dunant’s ideas were approved by his Society 
and by the Swiss Federal Council, and a Conference of 
Nations was held at Geneva, in October, 1863, which was 
followed by the Geneva Convention of August, 1864, at 
which the treaty which bears its name, was created. 
This treaty was at once signed by sixteen leading 
nations, which number has since been increased to forty. 
This constitutes what is now known as the Treaty of the 
Red Cross which opens the ranks of armies, for the 
direct aid of the people for the relief of the sick and 
wounded. 

By this treaty all sanitary supplies are neutral. Am- 
bulances, surgeons, and nurses, when they bear the sign 
of the Red Cross, are neutral and are guaranteed immu- 
nity from harm, also all sick and wounded men are neu- 
tral and can even be cared for between the lines of battle. 
Aid is extended to friend and foe alike, Preparations 
are made in time of peace, and nations not at war may 
contribute to the relief of thosethatare. And toprevent 
fraud, members and agents of the Red Cross who go to 
the seat of war, must have their badges viséd by the 
Central Commission and by one of the belligerents. 

Let us glance at some results of this International 
Treaty, and at the way in which the United States entered 
into it. 

In 1869 Miss Clara Barton, whom every soldier should 
love and every well wisher of humanity should respect, 
was sent abroad by her physicians, under orders to 
remain for three years. She was broken down by her 
labors on our battle-fields, and, later, in a four years’ 
search for missing soldiers of the war. Being in Switz- 
erland when the Franco-German war broke out in 1870, 
she was irresistibly drawn into the movement to aid the 
wounded, sick, and dying on the battle-fields of that war. 

She there saw the baneficent working of the Red Cross ; 
a whole continent, nearly all the nations of Europe mar- 
shaled under its banner and efficiently doing its work ; 
its tents, medicines, food and other supplies pouring in 
at the points where they were needed and when they 
were needed ; its physicians and nurses going between 
the lines upon the battle-fields, saving during the war 
tens of thousands of lives and preventing untold suffer- 
ings. She saw England contribute to this work one and 
a half millions of dollars, and twelve thousand boxes of 
supplies. Miss Barton saw all this and contrasted it with 
all the horrible suffering on the battle-fields of our Civil 
War. She says: 

“T thought of the Peninsulain McClellan’s campaign ; 
of Pittsburg Landing, Cedar Mountain and Second Bull 
Run; of Antietam, and old Fredericksburg, with its acres 
of snow-covered and gun-covered glacis, and its fourth day 
flag of truce; of its dead and starving wounded frozen to 
the ground, and our Commissioners and their supplies in 
Washington with no effective organization, or power to go 
beyond; of the Petersburg Mine, with its four thousand 
dead and wounded, and no flag of truce; the wounded 
broiling in the July sun, dying and rotting where they 
fell.” 

She saw all this, and determined to do what she could 
to lead the United States to adopt this benign treaty. 

Our Government was invited to send delegates to the 
Geneva Convention of 1864, but declined ; and altho re- 
peatedly urged to take its place with the nations of the 
world in this great humanitarian treaty, it steadily re- 
fused to even discuss the question for sixteen years after 
the first Convention of Geneva, when sixteen nations 
signed the treaty. The efforts which followed this de- 
termination of Miss Barton through subsequent years of 
illness and suffering are matters of painful history. 

Fortunately, President Garfield livedlong enough after 
he was inaugurated to listen to her plea and to approve 
it. The'American National Red Cross received national 
recognition. Its presidency was tendered to President 
Garfield, who declined in favor of Miss Barton, ‘‘as a 
just recognition of her valuable services in having 
brought the Red Cross into this country,” and who later 
carried the treaty through Congress and the ‘‘ American 
Amendment” through the foreign ratifying powers. 

The treaty was adopted by the United States March 
1st, 1882, thirty-one nations having given their adhesion 
before this country. True, the treaty was made, ratified 

and proclaimed; but three years Jater, in 1885, not a 
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movement had been made by the Government to carry it 
into effect. The Red Cross insignia had not been placed 
upon an ambulance, a tent, a hospital flag, or upon the 
uniform of a hospital attendant. The National Associa- 
tion, under its patient President, in this great country 
stood alone in its toilsome work ; and even now, twelve 
years after the treaty was adopted, the United States has 
made no effort to protect and prevent the abuse of this 
sacred sign; for upon the formation of the treaty, in 
1864, it was found that some symbol must be adopted by 
the organization by which it should be recognized at a 
giance on the battle-field, It must be “‘ universal, dis- 
tinct, original and perpetual.” 

The Convention finally asked the privilege of adopting 
the national flag of Switzerland, where the idea had 
originated, and where the Convention was sitting— 
namely, a white Greek cross on a red ground, only re- 
versing the colors, i. e.,a red Greek cross on a white 
ground. Switzerland complied with this request. It 
was formally adopted by the nations, and became the 
one, only and universal sign by which every worker 
under the treaty, every military hospital, all supplies for 
their use, should be known and protected. There is no 
other military hospital flag in all the forty nations ; that 
little Greek red cross alone protects from molestation 
every disabled soldier and every field hospital in the 
civilized world, and secures for every suffering inmate 
the chance to recover or to die in peace, 

The nations of Europe have taken measures to prevent 
the lawless use of this symbol ; for its efficiency in time 
of war depends upon such protection. If sutlers and 
manufacturers can put it on their wares its use will 
become so common, spurious and degraded that the 
whole thing would have to be excluded from the lines of 
a well organized army in time of war. 

In the United States the users of this name and sym- 
bol are legion ; we have ‘‘ Red Cross cough drops,” ‘‘ Red 
Cross tomatoes,” ‘‘Red Cross whisky,” ‘Red Cross 
washing machines,” ‘Red Cross churns,” ‘ Red Croas 
dog collars,” etc., etc. 

During the last session of Congress a bill for its pro- 
tection was introduced, and it passed the House unani- 
mously. Its simple statement carried conviction to all. 
But when the press had announced the passage of this 
bill by the House, three days had not elapsed before the 
Senate was besieged with remonstrances against its 
passage. 

I speak of this, first, as an American citizen who Joves 
his country for which he gave his young strength and 
blood with loyal, loving pride, and, secondly, as an 
adopted citizen of, and a missionary to that ‘‘semi- 
barbarous” nation that to-day in her great conflict, finds 
her every principle of humanity, obedience and loyalty 
to its treaty obligations, put to the strongest test, and 
sustains every one, to the wonder and admiration of the 
world, Under these dual and peculiar circumstances I 
feel not only privileged but called to speak to my coun- 
try people, and ask them to pause and consider ; to look 
at this state of things; to view it froma universal stand- 
point and ask themselves how it must look to the rest of 
the world, to the other forty nations whose eyes are 
upon us; how do they regard it, for, believe me, they 
will know and measure us accordingly ; and, to come 
nearer home, how must it look to the woman—that 
thinking, silent woman, who has thought it all out— 
brought it all to us, feels it as no one else can, sees it and 
knows it all; who has given the tireless, unpaid labor 
of her life to the upbuilding of humanity and honoring 
her country, and has honored it in every land? How 
must this look to her, strong, busy, business men, mil- 
lionaires, patriotic,Christian women, philanthropists, one 
andall? I ask how must this state of things look to her? 
Picture her, if you can, calinly guarding that bill in the 
Senate of the United States to-day to save its benefits for 
the people. Picture that historic building in the nation’s 
capital, opposite the War, State and Navy Departments 
—a building which was successively used as the head- 
quarters of the Army by Scott, Halleck and Grant, now 
the headquarters of the American National Red Cross 
and the residence of its president and staff of officers ; 
neither the Government nor the people of the United 
States are responsible for one dollar, nor ever have been. 
Think of a cost—a burden like a bureau of the Govern- 
ment—assumed and carried through all these years by 
one woman alone. Here in its broad halls, bright with 
the gift flags of other nations (for every one of which a 
duty had to be paid to this Government before it could be 
received), and in its busy office rooms, works, waits and 
prays this grand woman, hoping, after all, that the United 
States will yet do tardy justice to the sacred symbol it 
has so well adopted and to its own reputation, which, in 
contrast with other nations, is so sorely at stake. 

When will it be done? and when will the nation do 
justice to this noble patriot who has consecrated her life 
to its welfare—to its suffering sons and to humanity, not 
only without a thought of remuneration, but without 
the aid of a helping hand. 

The nation must be rich indeed that has such people to 
squander and throw away in wasted, fruitless effort. 
England drew the strong bands of both Government and 
people around the work of Florence Nightingale, and no 

brighter gem gleams in its diadem to-day, I know lam 
speaking plainly ; but let no one presume to charge me 
with interested motives or even personal frieudship, 
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only know Clara Barton as the world knows her, and 
will know her by the life she lives and the work she has 
done. 

The history of Japan’s adoption of the Red Cross and 
its work can be quickly told. 

Japan gave its adhesion to the treaty of Geneva in 
1886, and in that same year a delegation of citizens of 
Tokio, waited on Miss Barton, the President of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, and requested of her, informa- 
tion and forms,as to the organization of and methods 
employed by the American Committee. Its Constitution 
is largely modeled after our own, and Japan asked ex- 
pressly to be admitted to the treaty under the American 
Amendment, viz.: permission to work in national ca- 
lamities other than war. 

The following is from the official report of the General 
Assembly of the Central Society of the Red Cross of 
Japan in 1889: 


“The third general reunion of the Red Cross (Seki 
Jusha) was opened at noon to-day (May 3d, 1889). His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, with all the princes of the 
Imperial house, Ministers of the Cabinet, and nobility of 
the land were present. 

** His Majesty, the Emperor, was tendered and accepted 
the Presidency of the National Association, thus giving 
the Society a most distinguished and most prominent 
place, which far outshines any other organization ia the 
country. ... 

“His Majesty in accepting the Presidency, said; ‘I am 
more than honored, by this distinguished assembly, in re- 
ceiving and accepting this honorable position. It will 
giveme great pleasure to be an active worker in an active 
association.’ ”’ 


The laws of Japan forbid any one to use the insignia, 
signs, flags or uniforms of the Red Cross. As his Maj- 
esty isa member of the Association, no one would dare 
to use the Red Cross as a mark, sign or seal of any kind 
or description. 

On the breaking out of hostilities between Japan and 
China, Count Oyama, Minister of State for War, issued 
a notification to the Japanese Army, September 22d, 1894, 
of which the following is the substance : 


** Belligerent operations being confined to the military 
and nava! forces actually engaged, and not against indi- 
viduals, the common principles of humanity dictate that 
succor and rescue should be extended even to the enemy’s 
forces who are disabled by wounds or disease. 

‘* Japan became a party to the Red Cross Treaty in June, 
1886, and her soldiers bave already been instructed that 
they are bound to treat with kindness and helpfulness 
such of their enemies as are disabled, China, not having 
joined this treaty, may subject sick or wounded Japanese 
to merciless treatment. Against such contingencies the 
Japanese troops must be on their guard. It is not alone to 
those disabled by wounds or sickness that merciful and 
gentle treatment should be extended. Similar treatment 
is also due to those who offer no resistance to our arms. 
Even the body of a dead enemy should be treated with re- 
spect. Japanese soldiers should always bear in mind the 
gracious benevolence cf their August Sovereign, and should 
not be more anxious to display courage than charity.” 


When, a little later, Count Oyama took command of 
the second army dispatched to China, he issued a second 
notification to that army of which the following is an 
extract: 


“Our army fights for the right in accordance with the 
principles of civilization. Qur enemies are the military 
forces of the country with which we are at war, not the in- 
dividuals of the country. Against the forces of our foe we 
must fight with all resolution; but as soon as any of his 
soldiers surrender, are taken prisoners, or receive wounds, 
they cease to be enemies, and it becomes our duty to treat 
them with all kindness,” 


That these are not simply “ paper proclamations,” the 
history of the military operations of the last few months 
shows. 

Nothing has been taken in Korea or in China by the 
Japanese without paying its value to the owner. This is 
in marked contrast to the Chinese army, so that now in 
some places the Chinese people dread the coming of their 
own soldiers more than they do the enemy, 

The Red Cross hospitals enjoy the reputation of being 
the best arranged and best appointed in all Asia, To 
quote from a resident English editor : 


“It may be safely said that the Chinese wounded pris- 
oners never fared so sumptuously before; bright, airy 
rooms, capital beds, soft as to mattresses and coverlets, 
excellent food, a spacious garden for exercise, scrupulous 
cleanliness everywhere, uniform kind treatment and ten- 
der nursing. Naturally the men want to stay in Tokio; 
they find it an ideal place.” 

Antiseptic treatment of wounds, recommended by the 
Red Cross, has been adopted by the army. Large 
merchant vessels have been placed at the service of the 
Red Cros3 and go to the front with the army, filled with 
physicians, nurses, food and supplies for the sick. 

The Empress is at the head of the work for the women, 
working with her own hands. Red Cross nurses are in 
all the military hospitals ; branch organizations are all 
over thecountry, and Red Cross representatives are at 
all principal stations with food for the soldiers as they 
pass. 

Truly, Japan in her hearty and prompt acceptance and 
practice of the principles of the Red Cross, as compared 
with course of the United States, is an example of the 
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truth of those words of the great Prince of Peace, when 
he said, ‘‘ The last shall be first and the first last.” 

My countrymen and women I have taken the liberty, 
in all kindly respect, of placing before you these facts in 
a strong contrast in which they present themselves to 
me ; I leave them with you, and return to my mission- 
ary field in Japan, in the hope that some seeds dropped 
even on this enlightened Christian soil, may not have 
been quite useless, 

OBERLIN, O. 
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THE FRENCH SIDE OF THE MADAGASCAR 
QUESTION. 


BY PROF. JEAN C, BRACQ. 








THE French took nominal possession of Madagascar 
in the seventeenth century, and at the beginning of this 
century their claims to it were not questioned. During 
the Napoleonic wars the English took Tamatave (1811), 
because it was a French possession. This was returned 
to France by the Treaty of Paris (1814). When subse- 
quently Sir Robert Farquhar claimed Madagascar, it was 
by virtue of English conquest over the French. Inthose 
very claims there was a recognition of French rights 
which was reasserted in the letter of Lord Bathurst, sent 
from the Colonial Office (October 18th, 1816). In this 
letter he ordered Sir Robert Farquhar.to restore Mada- 
gascar to the French ; but the latter, defeated in his pur- 
pose upon diplomatic grounds, endeavored to realize it 
by another way. He urged Radama I, the King of the 
Hovas, to conquer the whole island, to subdue the na- 
tives and to oust the French. He provided him with 
arms and with officers to train his men, and in thirteen 
years, according to a report read in the English Parlia- 
ment, $300,000 was spent by England in carrying out 
his policy. The missionaries naturally helped him. At 
the death of Radama I, in 1828, the most intelligent 
Hovas came to realize that the English had taken pos- 
session of them politically and religiously. The reaction 
was terrible. The English resident was sent away, and 
the missionaries met the same fate. From that time to 
the Anglo-French agreement in 1890, the French and the 
British vied with each other for predominance in the 
island. This agreement, followed by a similar one with 
Germany, greatly simplified the Madagascar problem. 

It is singular that the friends of the Hovas should 
assume that the work done by the missionaries consti- 
tutes a certain claim on the part of England to Mada- 
gascar. The Huguenot missionaries of France have 
done great things in Basutoland. What would the 
English have done had the French upheld their religious 
ministrations as titles to Basutoland? They would have 
annexed the country all the same without giving a 
thought to such reasons, What is more serious, the 
English missionaries and thelr friends have circulated 
the most unpardonable calumnies, intimating that 
French rule in Madagascar would be the end of Protes- 
tant missions and the revival of slavery. To the first 
insinuation the French Government has given a most 
positive denial, and as to slavery, can it ever be more 
flourishing than it is at present in the island? 

The actual conflict is not with the Malagasy, but 
with the Hovas who constitute less than a third of the 
population of Madagascar. The remainder, about two 
and ahalf millions, must be divided into three parts ; 
those who have accepted the Hova rule, those who are 
impatiently bearing it, and those who, like the 
Mahaffales and the Antandroys, have never been 
subdued, The Hovas are the strongest ethnological 
division, and they have gradually attempted to dominate 
the rest. Their partial sway has been established by the 
most revolting wars, in which their enemies were mas- 
sacred and their wives and children reduced to slavery. 

On the other hand, let it be admitted that the religious 
statistics given by THE INDEPENDENT are correct, and 
that the English missionaries—not to speak of French 
Catholics—have had an unparalleled success; then how is 
it that the so-called development of the country has con- 
sisted largely in the devastation of its forests and the 
destruction of its; rubber trees? Where is its agricul- 
ture, and where are its roads? Why hasit the most 
despotic government in the world?) Why are its officials 
the most corrupt? Why is it that, according to the Ger- 
man traveler, Muller, when the Hova police recently left 
Tamatave, the people had a sense of relief? Why is it 
that this Governmént still deprives its people of the right 
of permanent ownership of the soil of their native land, 
and, by its enactions, drives them in despair to become 
fahanalos (brigands)? What of its slavery, with its 
claws reaching forth into the future and taking hold of 
coming generations? What of its fanampoana, or serf- 
dom, in many respects worse than slavery? Says a 
writer of the Fortnightly Review : 

‘Tt will surprise most people, and even those who sub- 
scribe to one or other of the many missionary societies 
which are at work in that island, when they hear that 
slavery is universal) throughout Madagascar, but also that 
there is a still more gigantic evil, and one which is even 
more surely crushing the manhood and stifling the life of 
that curious and beautiful country.” (Fortnightly Re- 
view, November, 1891.) 

He further speaks of it, saying that it is ‘‘ leading to 
abuses, cruelties and, quite recently, even to treacherous, 
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cold-blooded, wholesale murder.” He also attempts to 
excuse the missionaries : 

‘That they have not been as outspoken as zealous re- 

formers might have wished with regard to fanampoana, 
is mainly due to the fact that such frankness would infal- 
libly have curtailed their sphere of usefulness, and resulted 
in their instant banishment, if nothing worse.” (Lbid., 
p. 714.) 
Is this ‘‘ the one hopeful native African Government,” 
which, regardless of the social iniquities which it per- 
petuates, would punisif the freedom of speech of the 
missionaries in the manner indicated in the words which 
we have italicized ? 

The controversy between the French and the Hovas in 
reference to territories over which the former had a 
protectorate developed into hostilities, which ended by 
the Franco-Hova treaty of 1885. By this treaty the 
French surrendered some of their rights, and obtained a 
virtual protectorate over the whule island. It is upon 
some of the territories, conditionally his, that the Prime 
Minister has granted concessions to American firms, 
Now he had a perfect right so to do had he observed the 
other side of the treaty ; but has he fulfilled his pledges? 
The French say no; hence the present war. Their pur- 
pose is not to annex the country, but to secure a protec- 
torate that Hova cunning cannot disregard, to have t he 
establishment of Malagasy posts, in different parts of 
the island, in order to put astop to the present brigand- 
age and insecurity, to compel the natives to build roads 
opening the country to the world. We regret that the 
French Government proposes to go nofurther. The Hovas 
should be confined to their own territories, the slaves 
delivered, the system of selfdom crushed, the abomina- 
ble system of unpaid officiuls—say official plunderers— 
stopped, the lands of the country should be permanently 
accessible to the people, the tribes should have their ter- 
ritories kept in trust for them, the country should be 
opened to the world, and no body of missionaries should 
in any degree receive State patronage. 

There has been a disposition to sneer at the former 
campaign of the French in Madagascar, and to make de- 
ductions from it in reference to the present. The de- 
tractors of France do not say that at that time the 
French had just been through an exacting campaign in 
Tunis, that they were engaged in Tonquin, and 
practically with China, that the Radicals in Parliament 
were opposed to the expedition, and that Admiral Gali- 
ber never had more than 850 men at his disposal on 
land, and one-third of these were disabled. Now, the 
French Government is free in distant countries, it has 
strong Parliamentary support and a definite policy. 
Large credits have been voted. There isa large number 
of soldiers who have served in Dahomey, Senegal, Tunis 
and Algeria, who are, at least, partially acclimatized. 
The knowledge of Madagascar, and of the conditions of 
health there, is greater. The present invading army will 
have 15,000 men. Furthermore, the Huvas have no 
longer the official sympathy of Germany or of Eng- 
land. They have the brigands upon their hands, the 
Prime Minister has many enemies, and the army has lost 
some of its trusted leaders. Whatever be the outcome of 
the present conflict, it should be remembered that ques- 
tions of this kind have never, as yet, been settled by the 
preferences of missionaries or by the sentiments of the 
friends of missions. The reasons of conquests are, at 
best, disconnected formulz, whereby humanity honors 
principles which it does not practice, 

Vassak COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


THE DAY OF SENTIMENT. 
BY NANCY M. WADDLE. 





THE miracle of Spring is near its dawning, and the 
birds are supposed to be choosing their mates. Altho in 
oir Northern February we may not listen to the love- 
lays of the nightingale, we are inclined to take a senti- 
mental and kindly interest in the twitterings of the 
slumber-disturbing sparrow. 

As a concession to the Day, his cockney swagger is 
regarded as the tremulous audacity of the lover, and his 
noisy altercations as the song of a suppliant bird trou- 
badour. 

According to some ancient chronicles, however, it 
would seem that the troubadours and knights did not do 
all the wooing. A somewhat eccentric daughter of 
Henry IV, of France, built a superb palace and called 
it Valentine. There she entertained magnificently, 
and at the opening ball decreed that the ladies present 
should draw lots for the true knight who was to attend 
them during the year, wearing their colors, and 
proclaiming their beauty and virtue, with the ab- 
sence of humor characteristic of a knight of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Princess reserved the right t> choose as her fancy 
dictated, and one imagines her to have been a womin of 
most ingenious malice, whose sense of the ludicrous 
must have been tickled at the sight of so many unequally 
yoked couples, Juliet and Richard the Third, Thisbe 
and Caliban, Titania and Hamlet. 

What opportunities the day gives; how simple and 
straightforward was poor Ophelia’s artless proposal : 

**Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 
Allin the morning betime, 


And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.”’ 
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Or what could be more business-like than Herrick’s 
“ Choose me your valentine, 
Next let us marry, 
Love to the death will pine, 
If we long tarry.” . 

But to turn from poetry to prose, I find that Charles 
Lamb ha3 propounded a sort of valentine-conundrum, 
which leads to much cogitation. ‘‘ Why,” he queries, 
‘should the seat of sentiment be the aforesaid triangle” 
(the heart)? and we echo his query and wonder why 
we find his ensuing conversation so delightfully absurd. 
The lover addresses his adored one thus: ‘‘ Madame, my 
liver and my fortune are entirely at your disposal”; or 
again, tenderly: ‘‘ Amanda, have you a midriff to 
bestow?” Now, why should the space between the liver 
and the heart be the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous? 

Another pertinent question is, Why are the gaudy lace 
paper and gilt flimsies preferred by the uncultivated 
majority tothe more novel and artistic cards? Equally 
they serve as the expression of the esteem in which the 
loved object is held ; true, the former present an un- 
varying sameness of appearance, while the latter range 
from representations of consumptive pages standing be- 
neath pre-Raphaelite apple trees, to lank maidens in 
tight-fitting medieval gowns, bearing in their arms stiff 
sheaves of lilies. These esthetic designs have, also, the 
advantage of exhibiting the same old question, ‘‘ Will 
you be my valentine?’ in an end-of-the-century garb, 
something to this effect : 

“Tho all heaven barsts in flower above 
Wilt thou not love?” 

A token, @ la mode, may also be a box of sweets, 
American Beauty roses, a book, etc., but in the old days 
more latitude was allowed. Pepys, that garrulous and 
immortal gossip, in speaking of Mrs, Stuart’s jewels, 
says: 

“The Duke of York having once been her Valentine, did 
give her a jewel of about 800 pounds, and my Lord Mande- 
ville, her Valentine this year, a ring of about 300 pounds.” 
Mr. Pepys also records that on the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary he gave his wife a turkey-stone set with diamonds ; 
apparently his parsimonious soul did not begrudge it ; 
for he continues : 

“It is fit the wretch” (a term of affection in this case) 
“should have something to content herself with.” 

Probably the earliest poetical valentines were written 
by the Duke of Orleans, who was captured at Agincourt, 
in 1415. Like some other royal captives in London 
Tower, he beguiled his leisure hours by writing verses, 

Some of the old Valentine customs were very pretty. 

In certain parts of England a group of children would 
go gayly dancing through the streets, stopping under 
those windows from whence a previous experience had 
‘taught them to expect largess, and singing, 

‘* Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and two behind. 
Good-morrow to you, Valentine.” 

There are also many delightful modern modes of cele- 
brating the festival, and the numberless Valentine din- 
ners and dances usually carry out the idea of the day in 
motive and decoration. 

After all, what are we celebrating? An old pagan 
festival originally observed on the fifteenth of February, 
when the youths drew the names of maidens in honor of 
a heathen goddess, 

The early Fathers, after some consultation, substituted 
the name of Saint Valentine, and then changed the 
date, 

We may laugh at the ‘‘ hearts and darts,” ‘loves and 
doves,” may attempt to be cynical on this day of senti- 
ment; but the name of the dear old “‘ Saint of Sweet- 
hearts” will still be treasured and held dear, and, to 
shamefully paraphrase Gibbon’s magnificent tribute to 
Fielding, ‘‘ will outlive the palace of the Escurial and 

the Imperial Eagle of Austria.” 

CaLLIcoTHE, O. 
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NOTES ABOUT OUR WINTER BIRDS. 
BY WILLIAM HIGGS. 


Or the dozen or so inland birds that winter in our At- 
lantic States north of parallel 42, nearly all lend them- 
selves readily to observation. The crow, the blue jay, 
the greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers, the junco, 
the snow bunting, song and mountain sparrows,the chick- 
adee, the nuthatch and the partridge, or ruffed grouse,can 
be observed with the minimum of inconvenience by any 
One possessed of the necessary patience and robust enough 
to tramp through woods and over fields of snow,or loiter 
about farm buildings, with the mercury indicating, say, 
from ten to thirty degrees of frost. Even the hawks and 
owls require but a little extra caution and a somewhat 
greater familiarity with the places which they affect. 
Some of the most interesting observations of bird life, 
which it has been the lot of the writer to chronicle, have 
been made while walking or driving across the hills, 
with the thermometer at zero, in the face of a biting 
wind. It is then that the mountain sparrow manifests 
its shrewdness by retreating to late-plowed fields with a 
southward slope, whose furrows run east and west, 
slipping rapidly along at the bottom of the depressions 
where the sun is warmest and the wind can least easily 
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reach, and foraging among the grass heads, which have 
been turned over but not covered by the share ; and it is 
in similarly exposed situations that one may watch the 
indeterminate wheeling of the snow buntings, due to the 
butterfly-like conditions under which they find their 
food. There is something in the demeanor of this bird, 
indicating not so much shyness as a buoyant determina- 
tion to keep at a distance from the observer, that reminds 
one of the plover. The flocks wheel from shoulder to 
shoulder and from point to point about the hills in 
a blithe, inapprehensive way, feeding busily upon the 
seed-heads when they alight, and apparently half uncon- 
scious of their repeated and tantalizing retreats. Nest- 
ing well within the arctic circle and capable of enduring 
any extremity of weather, theirs would seem to be the 
very perfection of uncalculating, irresponsible existence. 
I have seen a flock of them, however, on a particularly 
cold and stormy day, at work among the weeds in a gar- 
den on the outskirts of the village, where they lent 
themselves to observation almost as readily as the junco 
or the socialis. 

During severe and tempestuous weather crows leave 
the hills and betake themselves to sheltered valleys, 
keeping up a nomadic migration of from half a dozen to 
fifty or sixty miles according to the extent of the storm 
and the condition of the atmosphere, the crow being the 
most persistently a wanderer of all our winter birds, 
Blue jays ensconce themselves among the thickest pines 
and hemlocks, emerging at intervals to investigate con- 
venient corncribs, and invading even the precincts of 
the woodshed when pressed by hunger and pilfering from 
the braids of seed corn suspended beneath the eaves. I 
know of few sights more striking than the blue of their 
wings and upper plumage seen against the background 
of a cluster of golden ears, 

Chickadees come busily about the lawn and garden 
on almost the stormiest days, a moderate blizzard hav- 
ing but little terror for these down-clad, cheery atoms, 
They forage among the lichens of the fruit trees in the 
midst of flying snow, and at times reconnoiter the logs 
in the woodshed, Only the other day a quick thud upon 
one of my upper windows betrayed where one of them 
had been led to investigate my bedroom, one of the 
sashes being open, and the bird, in the hurried egress 
incidental to some sudden movement on my part in the 
room below, having flown against the glass. I went up 
and found the little fellow perched in a pear tree a few 
feet from the house, where he sat for several minutes 
motionless, save for an occasional slow twisting of his 
head, ruminating, apparently, on the translucent but im- 
penetrable thing which had spread itself between him 
and the bough he had lately left, and hurt him when he 
dashed himself against it. . 

’ ™wo other of our resident birds for whom the rigor of 
the winter has little terror are the greater and lesser 
spotted woodpeckers, known respectively as the hairy 
and the downy (P. villosus and P, pubescens), which are 
seen upon the maples along the street and on the fruit 
trees of the garden immediately after a storm, their 
rapid, reiterated tapping sounding cheerfully upon the 
air. A crab-apple tree on the lawn on the south side of 
the house is regularly visited by both these birds, 
especially by P. pubescens, the bark of the trunk and of 
all its larger branches being so thoroughly perforated by 
their investigations that it looks as if riddled by shot. 
For years the vitality of this tree has been sapped by a 
process of slow decay which renders the inner bark 
peculiarly liable to the attacks of insects; hence the 
persistence of the birds. It may perhaps be due toa 
subjective susceptibility on my part to its presence 
appropriate to the season ; but for several years I have 
been increasingly conscious of the activity of the wood- 
pecker about my premises on the morning of Christmas 
Day. The country people have a saying that its visits to 
the village in the winter betoken an impending thaw. | 
Early in the season and during moderate weather when 
there is little snow, partridges may be found about grassy 
berry patches and in semi-open spaces covered by run- 
ning pine, this latter region being the habitat of the 
partridge berry (Mitchella repens), upon which they like 
to feed. Up to the time of heavy snow I flush them reg- 
ularly in the latter situation, and come upon mounds of 
ordure where they have been squatting that bear witness 
to the enormity of their gastronomic powers, All birds, 
and especially all game birds, eat prodigiously in propor- 
tion to their size—a snipe in captivity having been 
known to dispose of worms to the extent of nearly twice 
its weight in a period of twelve hours—and the grouse or 
partridge is no exception to this rule, Later in the sea- 
son, when the weather is more severe, sedge seeds and 
the tipsof vegetation—especially the buds of the birch— 
are laid under contribution, and the birds shield them- 
selves from the cold by burrowing beneath the snow, 
choosing frequently some spot where stunted growth or 
a heap of brush holds it lightly in position, Grouse un- 
der ordinary conditions feed regularly but once a day, 
their meal being made in the afternoon a little before 
sundown; and advantage is sometimes taken of this fact 
to shoot them upon, or while going to and from, their 
feeding grounds. Within a week the writer has driven 
almost directly underneath a bevy of grouse perched on 
a beech overhanging a much-traveled road not a mile 
from a populous village, one bird—a magnificent male— 
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being within forty feet of his head. The birds were evi- 
dently about to begin their feed upon the buds of some 
neighboring birches, and appeared as little concerned at 
my proximity as a parcel of domestic fowl. 

Among such of our native sparrows as winter with us, 
the tree or mountain sparrow (S. monticola) may be 
found about open uplands in almost any weather, feed- 
ing actively in sheltered hollows and on the sunny side 
of walls, and the song sparrow wherever a warm spring 
issuing from some rocky fissure spreads itself out and 
trickles through short thick grass. Both birds keep near 
the ground and are unobtrusive in their movements at 
this time of the year, being found generally in twos or 
threes, and escaping all but the alertest eyes. The junco 
haunts the sunny edges of woods, and open pasture 
reaches dotted with thorn and fern, when the days are 
mild, but comes about barns—and even the windowsill 
and the threshold—with quiet confidence, during periods 
of continued storm, I have seen him climbing up the 
sheltered foot of a maple trunk like a woodpecker, and 
foraging among the moss, on one of our village streets, 
during a January blizzard, with the utmost unconcern, 
apparently oblivious of any incongruity between his at- 
titude and that for which he was designed. To such 
shifts are birds sometimes put by the lack of food, how- 
ever, that their normal characteristics are temporarily 
suspended. On a cold day in December I watched a 
sparrow hawk—one of the shiest and rarest of our local 
falconide—chase an English sparrow three times round a 
neighbor’s house, pursued and pursuer only about a yard 
apart, and both dodging in and out between the branches 
of some spruces that overhung the eaves, and the upper 
tier of windows, as careless of my presence asit was pos- 
sible tobe. Finding its tactics unavailing, the sparrow 
presently led the way to some sheds by a contiguous 
church, disappearing among the rafters in an obscurity 
into which the hawk did not intrude, I have known the 
same rapacious little falcon—whose haunt is normally 
the remoter woods and pastures—to make a dash at a 
caged canary in a village window on a hot day in July 
when everything but himself seemed reduced by the heat 
to a condition of inactivity. 

MoDonovuaH, N. Y. 
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THE CRISIS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY VICTOR C, BRAMAN, 











I find South Carolina on the threshold of an exciting 
and important campaign preparatory to the election of 
delegates to a Constitutional Convention. Tho this con- 
vention is not to be held until September, and the elec- 
tion will not come off until late in August, the registra- 
tion of the voters is to take place during ten days, begin- 
ning the first Monday in March. The system of regis- 
tration is the scheme used in this State to prevent the 
Negroes from voting.* There has not been a general reg- 
istration since 1882, The law provides for the registra- 
tion of those coming of age or moving into the State, 
by their appearing at the Supervisor’s office at the 
county seat on the first Monday in each month up to the 

’ first Monday in July preceding the general election. All 
who fail to register at the period they are entitled to are 
disfranchised. The right to vote is not based on regis- 
tration, but on the presentation at the polls of a certifi- 
cate of registration. The registration records are secret. 
By the working and manipulation of this law it is 
claimed not over one-third of the Negroes are qualified 
to vote. So that this additional ten registration days 
allowed in March is the time when the groundwork is to 
be laid for the election next August. 

The situation now is confused and perplexing. Noone 
seems to know what is to happen. The Republicans 
could be easily cheated or suppressed, but the Democrats 
are divided into two hostile camps. The dominant fac- 
tion, known as Tillmanites, which for four years has con" 
trolled the State, brought on this Constitutional Conven- 
tion for sinister purposes, and, it is claimed, counted it in 
at the last election when the Conservatives and Republic- 
ans combined to defeat it. The only confessed purposes 
of the Convention are to restrict the elective franchise 
and abolish the two mill State school tax. This is 
enough to alarm the Negroes. But the Conservatives 
believe there are other hidden schemes calculated to ben- 
efit and perpetuate the Tillmanities which they know by 
themselves they cannot prevent. This opens up the 
necessity for co-operation between the Conservatives and 
Republicans. This the latter desire and are ready for, 
but there is such prejudice and dread among the whites 
against working with the Negroés that at present the 
outcome is uncertain. It is believed the Republicans 
would generally support Conservative candidates pro- 
vided they will make satisfactory pledges and take an 
open and aggressive stand in favor of a fair and honest 
registration. Meantime some of the moderate Tillman- 
ites are trying to effect an alliance with the Conserva- 
tives to defeat the Ring composed of the administration 
and Senators Irby and Tillman. 

While matters are in this dubious and unformed con- 
dition forces are at work which will soon bring them to 
ahead. Either there will be a fusion of the whites, and 
the consequent easy suppression through fraud of the 
Negro majority, or there will be a most desperate, em- 
bittered and doubtless bloody conflict between the dom- 
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* nant faction and the Conservatives aided by the Repub- 
licans. 

The country at large little realizes what a political 
revolution has been wrought in this State in the past 
four years. The old masterful class who had ruled from 
the beginning of government has not only been over- 
thrown, but it has been ruthlessly treated, and its pres- 
tige, traditions and political dogmas have been insolently 
thrust aside. The old régime are not only dazed and 
exasperated, but they so lack pluck and independence 
that they are impotent. The Tillmanites are composed 
of the farmers and poor whites. Under the impulse of 
the Alliance they were organized by Tillman against the 
aristocratic and military oligarchy which succeeded the 
War; and by working upa feeling of the country against 
the towns, the farmers against the merchants, the rich 
against ‘he poor, a bitter and extreme class feeling and 
pride was aroused, With great foresight and adroitness, 
after the State was captured the leaders of this movement, 
who were then Populists in disguise, continued to work 
within the lines of the Democratic Party. Assoon as they 
got possession of all the party machinery they incorpo- 
rated in the State platform, bodily and verbally, all the 
demands of the Farmers’ Alliance. Since they have ridden 
roughshod over their defeated and outcast brethren, treat- 
ing contemptuously their old traditions, and foisting 
upon the State a long catalog of hateful innovations of 
which the culmination isthe Dispensary Law. Governor 
Tillman, since elected United States Senator, was an 
iron-handed ruler; and he has cemented his followers 
into a solid phalanx, Tho masquerading as Democrats, 
they publicly denounce Cleveland, and calumniate the 
Administration, by whom in return they are repudiated. 
Their political principles are unadulterated Populism. 
They have multiplied offices, taken possession of every 
judgeship, all the election machinery, six of the seven 
Congressional districts, both United States Senators, and 
have broken all the idols the people were taught to wor- 
ship. The election machinery which was devised and 
constructed to defend Negroes, has been turned against 
the hostile Conservatives, and it is believed the Constitu- 
tional Convention was fraudulently declared carried. 
To cap the climax of the strange revelations of this 
transition period, Senator Butler has gone into court to 
upset, as unconstitutional, the infamous registration and 
election laws of the State, passed in 1882 by his support- 
ers, under which for twelve years he has been elected, 
and he has presented to the Senate the protest of Sampson 
Pope, Conservative candidate for Governor, asking for 
an investigation to determine whether a Republican 
form of government exists in the State. The whirligig 
of politics and retribution is not so exemplitied in any 
other State as it has been in proud, hide-bound, intoler- 
ant South Carolina during the past four years. The 
bitterness between these factions is well-nigh savage. 
Worst of all, fraudulent election practices have in- 
grained the body politic, and the dominant faction is 
held in criminal suspicion. They will resort to the same 
extremes to hold this State against the Conservatives as 
the latter have in Alabama to defraud the Kolbites. 

When the Tillmanites projected the Constitutional Con- 
vention they felt safe; for they had so whipped out the 
Conservatives that they did not believe they could again 
rally, while they felt the Republicans were so crushed 
by years of tyranny and fraud that they were powerless, 
Besides, the Republican Party organization had become 
so lax, timid and lifeless, that it appeared to be merely 
lagging superfluous on the State. During the past two 
years it has not even held conventions to elect its party 
committees. Its leaders were merely holding on to the 
ragged edge of their authority in the hope of being in 
position to claim patronage in case of national success 
in 1896, 

But the last month a great awakening has come. The 
prospect of losing their suffrage has started the Negroes 
from their lethargy and despair. The Conservatives also 
are being moved to a sense of their peril. They also see 
in this convention a chance to rid the State of the curse 
of Tillmanism., Both sides recognize the opportunity 
and call for co-operation. If the Conservatives can 
overcome their prejudice and dread about working po- 
litically with the Negro there will result such a combi- 
nation as will drive the Tillmanites to the wall. It is the 
hope of this alliance that has started the political waters 
to boil. 

The colored ministers have issued a call for a preach- 
ers’ convention to arouse their people to the need and 
duty of registration, and to take such action as will 
satisfy the Conservatives that co-operation in this emer- 
gency will be safe and effective. But a more promising 
development still is the purpose and effort being made 
to reconstruct the Republican Party on a live, liberal, 
progressive and aggressive basis. 

There are signs that a good many former Democrats 
are ready to break away from their old partisan fealty. 
The status of the Republican Party in the State, with its 
disgusting and corrupt convention methods and the 
character of its leaders, has been so offensive and forbid- 
ding as to preclude such accessions. Probably circum- 
stances heretofore have been such as to make these 
conditions inevitable and unavoidable. But now a dif- 


ferent opportunity exists. Taking advantage of the 
situation a movement has been started to reorganize the 
party, and a State Convention for this purpose is to be 
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held in Columbia, the sixth of February. Its prime 
movers seem to be E, M. Brayton, Member of the Re- 
publican National Committee; Congressman G. W. 
Murray, Dr. V. P. Clayton, and the colored ministers. 
The object appears to be to form a broad and vigorous 
party, and to make apparent to all inclined to break 
away from Democracy that they will find a welcome and 
opportunity for effective work in this new organization. 
The spread of factories is causing a decided interest to 
be taken in the subject of protection, while the dishonest 
election methods prevailing at the South and the proven 
incapacity of the Democrats to successfully manage 
national affairs coupled with the hateful despotism of the 
Tillmanites, are fast loosing the ties that have so tightly 
bound the whites together. The old bugbear of Negro 
domination has about run out. The young men espe- 
cially are looking favorably toward the party of hope, 
promise and victory. Altogether the time seems pro- 
pitious for this Convention, and its action is looked for- 
ward to with deep interest. It will be antagonized by 
the old organization; but this friction will serve to 
awaken and interest the Negroes in registration, and 
may be the means of stimulating the Conservatives to 
activity. South Carolina certainly is in a ferment. 
COLUMBIA, 8, C. 
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LATENT FORCES AND HOW TO DEVELOP 
THEM. 


BY FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY, 








FEBRUARY 2d was the fourteenth anniversary of the 
formation of the first society of Christian Endeavor, and 
its recent very rapid growth in England and in some 
parts of the Continent of Europe, as well as in our own 
land, affords me an excuse for asking my brethren in the 
ministry and the churches if there are not among the 
young people gathered in these societies, latent powers 
which they can use, far more than they have ever yet 
been used, for the advancement of the Master’s king- 
dom? 

The growth in societies and members during the last 
few months in all parts of the world, and in all evangel- 
ical denominations but one, has been far more rapid than 
ever in the past, and there are now over 37,000 societies 
with two millions of members, and a quarter of a million 
to spare for the third million, which is rapidly being 
added to the ranks. 

In England I have recently found the same enthusi- 
asm for the movement that I find in the conventions in 
this country; from Australia, France, Japan, China, Mad- 
agascar and other lands comes the same report ; so that 
it cannot any longer be considered a local or temporary 
affair. 

It has been my privilege to attend for several years 
past great conventions of these young people, sometimes 
numbering tens of thousands, in different parts of the 
world, in almostevery State and Territory and Province 
of North America, in almost all the colonies of Australia, 
in many of the counties of Great Britain, and in other 
lands as well. 

I find everywhere among these young Christians a 
spirit of loyal devotion to the Individual church, an un- 
faltering patriotism, and an intense desire to make their 
own land Immanuel’s land, an enthusiastic love for mis- 
sionaries and missions, and a desire to extend tie king- 
dom of God in the dark places of the earth, a blessed 
spirit of fellowship which knows no denomination jan- 
gling, all dominated by the supreme love for the Master 
whose they are and whom they serve. 

These, I believe, are the supreme characteristics of 
these youthful hosts. I do not say that all societies are 
equally energetic and devoted. Iam very far from say- 
ing that they are perfect or that they make no mistakes; 
but ‘‘it is better to stammer for Christ than to keep 
silence for the Devil.” Itis better to fail in an earnest 
effort for him than to succeed in doing nothing. After 
all it is only a dead man who never makes a mistake. I 
only mean to say that here is a vast amount of enthu- 
siasm, zeal and devotion, some of it.expressed, but a 
great deal still pent up, which pastors and churches can 
still further use forthe advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
if they will. 

Now and then, even in these days, I meet with a good 
brother who, unconsciously, is doing his utmost to 
smother this fire of Christly devotion, and whois always 
on the lookout for any little spark of enthusiasm that he 
may promptly place his ample wet blanket upon it. 

A recent writer in a religious paper hasclaimed that 
the enthusiasm for good citizenship expressed at En- 
deavor conventions and brought out in good citizenship 
clubs and good citizenship prayer-meetings is a pure in- 
vention of the Devil. Another religious paper has set 
itself to prove that from beginning to end the prayer- 
meeting pledge, the consecration meeting and all the 
methods of the Endeavor Society are the work of his 
Satanic Majesty and his chief agencies in modern times, 

Another, looking askance on the fellowship of young 
Christians, claims that it is merely a trap to make Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists of them, ignoring the 
fact that, throughout the country, the Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians have less than one-third of all the 
Christian Endeavorers, that the Baptists are the leading 
denomination in England, and the Methodists in Aus- 
tralia if not in Canada, 
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Iam not making any complaint because, take it the 
country through, the reception of the Christian Endeavor 
idea has been most generous and hearty ; but I would 
most earnestly ask, Is there not further use that can be 
made of these stores of devotion and well-regulated 
zeal? 

For many years I have on every possible occasion, by 
word and pen, preached the doctrine of loyalty to their 
own churches te young people with whom I had any in- 
fluence, Is it not time to ask that a larger use be; made 
of this loyalty which, I believe, the Endeavor Society 
has fostered? i 

The whole matter is in the hands of the pastors and 
leaders of our churches ; and any pastor who unselfishly 
and lovingly undertakes to lead the young people of his 
own church and denomination into larger things for 
Christ will find, as so many have already found, the 
richest reward in kindling these youthful souls to a new 
devotion. 

There are no other real leaders of the Christian 
Endeavor hosts except the individual pastors and older 
church members. The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor is not a board of control. There is no man or 
body of men vested with authority. The United Society 
is simply a bureau of information, and its only business 
is to send out literature and to foster the movement in 
any way it can. The great conventions, State and 
National, are altogether and only for fellowship and 
inspiration. No binding vote is ever taken. No law for 
local societies is ever passed, and it is always understood 
that the suggestions made for service are simply sugges- 
tions, which are good only for the common sense that is 
in them. 

In twenty-five thousand churches in America there is 
an earnest company of )oung souls, larger or smaller, 
which can be led to do grand work for Christ’s dear sake, 
They have taken the vow of service. Their motto, ‘ For 
Christ and the Church,” is engraved on their very hearts, 
Their great desire in life is to advance his kingdom in the 
world. 

I verily believe that if this enthusiasm is properly 
utilized, if these young people are treated not sneeringly 
or Critically as ‘‘ vealy,” ‘‘ beardless enthusiasts’; not 
ignored or left to work out their own problems altogeth- 
er, but affectionately and sympathetically led, as a mul- 
titude of them are now being led, these two millions of 
young Christians can be multiplied into five, political 
corruption and dishonesty can be buried under the over- 
whelming indignation of young voters beyond the 
chance of resurrection, and millions of dollars will find 
their way from the pockets of these Endeavorers into 
the missionary treasuries before the close of the century 
to aid in sending out their five thousand companions who 
have already announced their readiness, if God shall 
call them, to go to the ends of the earth,to proclaim the 
Gospel. 

Boston, Mass. 
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NOTES FROM TURKEY. 








BY A WEARY WAYFARER, 





THE Sunday before Christmas the Turkish General 
commanding the garrison at Nicomedia summoned 
an Armenian merchant of the town and ordered 
him to open his shop for business, as he wished 
to buy some goods. The merchant respecfully re- 
plied that on Sunday he could not transact  busi- 
ness, his religion requiring him to devote the day to 
religions observances. The Turk cursed him and his 
religion and repeated his order. The merchant remained 
firm. The General struck the man in the face, and 
commanded him to open his shop and transact business 
on pain of being “‘ flogged to pieces.” But this Christian 
werchant said: ‘‘ You may beat me or kill me, if you 
will; but I will not do what I know to be wrong.” 

At this the furious Pasha sent for the police and said 
to the merchant; ‘‘Get out of my sight.” The mer- 
chant gave this order a wider interpretation than was in- 
tended, and ‘‘ got” so effectually that when the police 
arrived they could not find him. Meantime some one 
suggested to the Pasha the wisdom of dropping the mat- 
ter since Nicomedia is pretty near the capital and the 
foreign embassies. Monday morning the Pasha went to 
the merchant’s shop, saluted him as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and, by way of atonement for the brutalities of 
the previous day, he bought various articles of the 
relieved merchant. He did not pay for the goods, and 
probably willnot. But the merchant is ready for con- 
gratulations on having got off easily. 

Two or three months ago the Turkish post was robbed 
between Sivas and Tocat. There was no evidence as to 
the identity of the robbers, but the Turks guessed that 
they must b> Armenian revolutionists. Therefore hun- 
dreds of Armenians of Tocat were arrested and thrown 
into prison until they should confess who robbed the 
mail. Nothing having come of this the Governor-Gen- 
eral sought to justify his action by testimony of the peo 
ple of Sivas, demanding that the people sign a paper 
which should certify that the mail robbers were Armen 
ans. The Roman Catholic Armenians certified to this 
readily enough. So did the members of the Governor's 
council. But when the Gregorian Armenians were OF 
dered to put fifty signatures to the paper they 
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wisely saying that to sign such a paper would imply that 
they had been present at the robbery, which they were 
not. The Governor threatened them, but at last accounts 
they stood firm in what is styled officially ‘‘ obstinate in- 
subordination.”’ 

A cogent factor in the present discontent in Turkey is 
the revival there, during ten years past. of medieval 
methods ¢f administration. Poor old King Bomba, of 
Naples, offered the latest modern example of similar 
methods, Spies swarm everywhere. 
wishes to turn an honest penny has only to carry to the 
police anything which he has observed which he deems 
to be suspicious, and he is sure of being paid for his 
trouble. Premiums are offered officials for meddling in 
what concerns neither their own department nor any 
law. Any inferior official who declares that he has 
found a mare's nest among Christians can fix Govern- 
ment policy, since his superiors-who have education 
enough to know that mares do not have nes’s dare not 
silence him through fear of being reported as half- 
hearted or negligent of duty. To take an illustration 
from every-day occurrences in Constantinople, a censor 
forbids the publication of a perfectly harmless item 
which seems to have an idea of some sort. Appeal is 
tiken to the man’s superior. The chief censor pronounces 
the item imnocuous and ‘says that his subordinate is 
ap ass. But he adds: ‘I dare not revoke the decision 
cof my subordinate, or he will report me as allowing 
dangerous matier to be published, and I shall lose my 
place. You may not publish that item.” 

Au Armenian who had been staying for some weeks at 
the capital city of one of the interior provinces of Tur- 
xy took some photographs, which he showed to the 
provincial officials to their great delight. When he left 
the city he had passes for travel, and submitted his bag- 
gage, including his photographic negatives, to the usual 
police inspection, Everything was found regular, and 
he was allowed to depart. At the end of his second day’s 
journey he was stopped by a petty officer of village po- 
lice, who demanded his papers and examined his bag- 
gage. ‘The papers were all right; but the village mag- 
nate was sure that photographs are prohibited and insur- 
rec:ionary devices. He arrested the man, tied his hands 
behind him and his feet under the mule’s belly, and sent 
him back to the capital city, where the traveler was 
lodged in prison until he could get bail. The authorities 
knew the man perfectly well, knew that there was no 
charge against him but the possession of seditious mate- 
rial; but they dared not release him, because the blun- 
dering village constable had made the charge. They 
searched and researched the man’s belongings in order 
to find something to justify the charge ; for the photo- 
graphic negatives were naturally impossible to base an 
action upon. At last they found in one of the traveler's 
letters a phrase expressing the hope that the Turkish 
ofticials would not cause him any trouble. The traveler 
protested that the phrase was harmless, and in any case 
that he was not responsible for what another person had 
written to him. But the court found this unhappy trav- 
eler guilty of ‘* having in his possession” the letter con- 
taining this phrase and fined him £15, Only by this 
severity could the officials save themselves from the 
danger of being reported as slack in duty by the village 
constable, 

The Turkish horror of Christian books is well known. 
A few months ago an Armenian in an interior city was 
arrested in the hop? that something might be found upon 
him which would justify his arrest. Nothing was found 
in his possession which could by any means be twisted 
into the basis of a charge save a few books. It made no 
difference that all of the books bore upon the title-page 
the authorization of the Turkish Government to their 
publication, The man was sent up for trial on a charge 
of possessing seditious matter, the penalty for which 
may be imprisonment in a fortress for a term of years, 
But the court, on finding that the books were all uuthor- 
ized publications, acquitted the Armenian. 

The proceedings of the court were sent up to the head- 
quarters of the province for review, along with the 
books (whatever the issue of such a charge the owner of 
the books never gets them back again). The Public 
Prosecutor of the Province saw in the case an opportu- 
nity to wina medal for zeal, and made out an indict- 
ment against the District Prosecutor and the judges of 
the lower court for the acquittal of the luckless owner of 
the books. This indictment, together with the books and 
papers in the case, he sent to the Supreme Court at Con- 
stantinople. The Supreme Court, of course, quashed the 
proceedings as soon asit found the books to be authorized 
books. So the ofticials of the lower court got off with 
nothing worse than their terror and a lesson on the 
dangers of acquitting Armenians in any case, But the 
Public Prosecutor got his medal for zeal all the same. 

These cases are merely illustrations of what is going on 
at this moment in every province in Turkey by way of 
harrying the Christian population. In every city, in 
every town, by every roadside such cases are occurring 
continually. The moral of the story is, if the Christian 
populations in Turkey have any right to live in peace, 
and Christian Powers abroad have any right to insist 
that they be allowed to live in peace, justification for 
intervention need not be made to await the slow progress 
of the Sassoun ma-sacre, 

ON THE TURKISH FRONTIER. 
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THE American Water Color Society opened its twenty- 
eighth annual exhibition the fourth, as usual giving up 
the corridors to the Etchers’ Club, and hanging about five 
hundred pictures in the galleries. 

It is usually one of the decorative exhibitions of the year. 
The white or gold frames, theclear, transparent colors, lend 
themselves easily to effective display. This year, altho a 
careful examination discloses a good standard of merit 
maintained, a score of beautiful, delightful pictures rising 
far beyond the mediocré and passable, yet the first impres- 
sion is not what the exhibition deserves. This feeling, 
suggestive of disappointment, may be owing to the color of 
the hangings, which in two of the galleries, neutralizes the 
frames, or possibly to the excess of small pictures of about 
the same size which are not easily grouped effectively. 
Yet the important pictures of this exhibition are among 
these smaller ones, and the prize picture is very simple as 
well, for in its color-scheme gray paper plays an important 
role, 

It is “ The Vale of Tawasentha,” painted by Mr. Walter 
L. Palmer, to which the Wm. T. Evans prize goes this 
year. 
hallowing hills, reflected in the i¢y stream in the middle 
distance, outlining the near drift-ridge of snow. Sere 
grasses and leafless trees are equally well placed and ren- 
dered. There is the least possible expenditure of effort 
and pigment. Of the latter there is none on the sky, ex- 
cepting on the round sun disk, and there is Japanesque 
simplicity in composition and treatment. 

Eleven genuine Japanese artists have fowarded pictures 
this year, which are grouped in the west gallery. The 
most elaborate represents the interior of a theater, with 
scores of brightly arrayed people in the seats, looking at 
the stage, all in parallel rows, individualized in dress and 
expression, but like a bed of soft-tinted flowers. 

In Mr. J. Alden Weir’s sketch of daisies by an old stump, 
he has caught, as it seems to an Occidental, exactly the 
manner of the Japanese. Butif we object’ to their adop- 
tion of our art canons, and cry, ‘ They are ruined by imi- 
tation,’”’ why should we imitate them? Better is it to 
study their simple methods and adapt them to our ways 
of seeing, as Mr. Bruce Crane has done in his ‘* Winter.”’ 
This landscape is as true as it is simple, with the broad 
sweep of luvender shadow on the foreground snow, then 
the snow sunlit, then a purple distance against a lavender- 
tinged sky. It reproduces wonderfully well for the catalog, 
which, by the way, has a cover in the “ poster” line by Mr. 
G. W. Edwards. 

When an artist has attained a certain technic he in- 
dividualizes himself again by choice of subject. 

Will he paint the pretty, the stylish, the sentimental, 
the human or the ideal? Mr. Vaingerfield is an idealist 
with marked and pleasing individuality. The Christ story 
seems really toappeal to him, when so many paint religious 
pictures as a fad of the present day. ‘* They were trou- 
bled saying, ‘It is aspirit’”’ suggests a subject of great 
difficulty as well as beauty. The boat, the water and sky, 
the Christ figure, not only form a well balanced composi - 
tion, fine in line and color-scheme, but there is more than 
a suggestion of the spiritual import of the scene. 

Mr. Snell, too, shows capacity for elevated thought in a 
picture at first glance all blue, which he calls ‘The Impen- 
etrable North.”’ It opens to the sight just as night does 
when the eye adjusts itself to its conditions, and reveals 
jagged bergs ; a luminous aurora borealis in the sky and 
reflected in the water ; and last, a solitary polar bear look- 
ing as if he dared go no further toward that weird North- 
ernsky. Mr. Snellis an able technician, and he adds to 
that thought and purpose. 

There are many pictures which have titles, religious or 
touching attached to them, but few which have the noble 
ring of these two by Mr. Daingerfield and Mr. Snell, or the 
naive purity of the child pictures by Mr. Davies. 

In decorative quality Mr. Locke’s ‘‘ Rainbow” and Mr. 
Huter’s ‘St. Alexis” are pleasantly suggestive. (Mr. 
Barse’s “ Twilight’’ shows capable treatment of the nude, 
but nothing very elevated or original in conception. 

Mr. Horatio Walker knits the ideal to nature in 
«Spring ” and “A Spring Pastoral.” In both of them the 
newly sheared sheep are placed against a background both 
sensitive and tender in treatment. The sheep are unusu- 
ally well drawn, they move well, and show Mr. Walker’s 
mastery in still another field of endeavor. 

The paintings by Mr. Ranger are again Dutch water 
colors, if painted in Canada by an American—Dutch by 
the low harmonious tone, the strong, restrained, simple 
treatment, the human quality of it all. His larger picture 
is ‘‘ Low Tide on the Isle aux Grae, Gulf of St. Lawrence,’’ 
one of his best. ; 

Mr. Childe Hassam, tho President of the other Water 
Color Club, has never shown better work than here. His 
‘Sunset Light on the Willows” is a gem of color, his cab- 
and street scene is the best from a long line of progenitors, 
and his Nocturne—“ A Balcony in Venice’’—shows a sere- 
nader strong of limb and full of energy and color. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey, recently returned to this country to 
place his decoration in the Public Library in Boston, 
shows ‘‘An Attention ’”’ from a beau to adame of the olden 
time in a long, sunlit room. It speaks all of Mr. Abbey’s 
precisiop and elegance of touch, and one is sure of congru- 
ous truth of accessories for his quaint fantasies. 

Of the two Monday morning scenes—each containing a 
single figure hanging out the clothes—oene is so easily and 
broadly done that the other seems to have been placed op- 
posite it as a whimsical criticism by the hanging commit- 
tee, 

Mr, W, H. Drake has made a tour of the old missions of 
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California with pleasant and improving results, and Mr 
W.S. Robinson paints sea and shore with increasingly 
pleasant color-scheme and broader treatment. 

The illustrators, Messrs. Clinedenst, Wiles, Smedley, 
Dielman and others, are represented by their cleverly 
wrought scenes. 

Mr. J. G. Brown’s Vermont boy reading the news as he 
leans against a stump is a fine study despite the familiar 
failings of this popular painter. Like Mr. Henry P. Smith 
in ‘‘The Old Homestead,’ one square inch of his work is 
as well finished as another. The spectator, to see nature 
in that way must, like night, have ‘‘a thousand eyes,’’ and 
focus them all over the scene at once. 


The Etcher’s Society publishes no catalog this year, and 
the exhibition does not show anything of great moment. 
The veteran etcher, Mr. James D. Smillie, who is such an 
authority upon methods that he prepared some time ago 
aset of plates in “dry point,” ‘‘ mezzotint,”’ ‘‘aquatint,” 
“ soft ground” and “ pure etching,” for the Smithsonian, 
has a portrait here in the latter method, and a study of 
hollyhocks, a beautiful example of dry point work. These 
are flanked by the work of two pupils who have learned 
drawing, what is conspicuously lacking in this exhibition 
at the League. 

Mr. Mygatt shows many freely handled plates, with the 
contempt of the amateur for values, things near or far be- 
ing equally prominent. Mr. Frank Short, the English 
etcher, has sent some interesting studies along shore, and 
M. Heleu a study of parts of figures in the softest and free- 
est of dry point. 

Mr. Alexander Schilling gives pleasure by his tender, 
sensitive ‘‘ Willows in Spring,” and Mr. Henry Farrer 
again shows himself one of the most learned and quietly 
appreciative students of nature. Mr. Manly’s ‘In the 
Beechwood ”’ gets the broad, mellow line of lithography in 
connection with the rich black of the etched plate, with 
the dry point. 

Etching in this country is suffering from the cheap and 
abominable “strip etchings,” which have flooded the mar- 
bet and disgraced the American ‘‘artist proofs”; but good 
work is being done, as is shown in this exhibition. 





Mr. Theodore Robinson is holding an exhibition of 
thirty-three pictures, all reflecting nature in glad, simple 
moods, expressed by most direct methods. They will be at 
Macbeth’s Gallery until the sixteenth. 

Mr. D. Y. Cameron, a Glasgow painter-etcher of origi- 
nality and sound skill, is holding an exhibition at the Kep- 
pel gallery. 

At the Avery galleries are some illustrations of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works, bg Mr. G. H. Boughton. 

At the Fine Arts Society’s rooms, in Fifty-seventh Street, 
there was held, between the fourth and ninth, a compe- 
tition for the Hahnemann monument, to be erected in 
Washington by the medical society of homeopathists. The 
score of models are interesting because the sculptors’ ideas 
differ so as to what a monument should be, and their 
comprehension of the character of the man to be repre- 
sented varies so with their own standpoint. 

Hahnemann is w beau of the past century, a country 
doctor, a chemist, a pharmacist, an orator, a philanthro- 
pist. He sits, stands, gesticulates, and glory threatens to 
descend on him from the rear with a wreath. His sup- 
porters glow with health or writhe in agony, and in one 
model, the angel writing his record holds her wing invit- 
ingly down to the small boy of the pavement. 

The design which will probably be accepted is that by 
Charles H. Niehaus, It is executed carefully in plaster 
(some are simply suggested in wax), with an alternative 
and nobler idea for the seated figure, which can be used 
on the central pedestal. An elliptical platform, ap- 
proached by four steps, has at the back a curved wall with 
a seat below, bas-reliefs above. In the center is the de- 
tatched pedestal, on which sits the Father of Homeop- 
athy, with something like a triumphal arch with four 
columns at the angles rising behind, in the center of the 
‘*wall,” only the opening of the arch is closed as a niche 
which serves as a background for the figure. That is grave 
and dignified, the head bowed down in thought upon the 
hands supported on the arm of the chair. The doctor’s 
gowa is arranged in large folds, and thé whole arrange- 
ment suggests the thinker. 

The bas-reliefs at the sides are divided again by some- 
thing like antique lamps and represent the student, the 
chemist, the discoverer, the physician. ‘‘ Hahnemann” is 
inscribed upon the arch, and *‘ similta similibus curantur” 
upon the plain square pedestal. 

The rear, since the statue is to be seen from all sides, is 
furaished equally with the front. The Roman date is 
above on the entablature, a fountain below. On either 
side, opposite the bas-reliefs in the front side of the wall, 
are the dates 1755-1848, 

Another design, by Mr. Adams, of Brooklyn, is very 
beautiful, but more likea conventional monument in style, 
with its two allegorical groups at the base; but the stand- 
ing figure at the top might be Henry Clay or a philanthro- 

ist. 

Vo much space is given to this competition because we, 
the general public, know so little about good public mon- 
uments, else we would not have so many bad ones. 

The judges of this competition consisted of two archi- 
tects, three members of the Sculpture Society and five 


members of the Ramapo Society which was wise 
enough not to consider that it knew unaided what a good 
design is. 

New York CIry. 








SECRETARY GRESHAM, under the authority of Cong, 
has signed the contract for the monument to mark the 
birthplace of Washington, at Wakefield, Va., on the Poto- 
mac. He has selected the simple inscription, ‘* Washiog- 
ton’s Birthplace,” for the die, and the words, *‘ Erected by 
the United States, A.D. 1895,’ for the lower base. The 
Government has completed a steel wharf about a mile from 
the site, and a private corporation has been formed to 
establish a summer and winter resort at the landing. It 
ig expected that the work will be finished by July, 1 
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Sanitary. 


NEw testimony to the value of the anti-texin remedy 
is constantly coming to hand, both abroad and at home. 
In Paris, previous to January 1st, 1695, there had been 2,700 
cases treated with the new remedy. Of these 433, or 16 per 
cent., died. Those patients were mostly in hospitals, and 
it must not be overlooked that very many were brought 
when it was too late. The great principle of this remedy 
is to prevent the formation of the poison that comes from 
the spreading and growth of the membrane, and it is but 
a short time after the injection is made when the 
** patches ” cease to enlarge, and soon after they loosen off ; 
and the prime and often fatal error is delay. There are 
confirmatory reports of its efficacious workings both from 
private and public sources in this country. The newspa- 
pers of one week, having at least one confirmatory item 
each day. But there issuch a new departure in medical 
treatment involved that it can truly be said that no nine- 
teenth century scientific experiment has been watched by 
so many intelligent and eager eyes. It is the application 
of the fact that no bacteria can live in what we may calla 
bath of their own secretions. It certainly seems to “‘ work” 
without fail in two of the most dreaded of diseases—lock- 
jaw and hydrophobia; and when we read that a Pasteur 
Institute has been established in India for the cure of those 
microbian diseases, we feel that the world is moving, even 
for ‘the heathen in his blindness”’; and it is with deep re- 
gret that we read such a paragraph as the following from 
a late English paper: 


“The Maharajah of Mysore, who has just died of diphtheria 
at thirty, was the most progressive of the Indian native princes. 
Under his rule Mysore was fully abreast of British India in the 
administration of justice, the protection of property, and in pub- 
lic works, while in some things, like the education of women and 
the development of the natural resources of the country, it was 
far ahead of it. The Maharajah was the first Hindu prince to 
establish a school for girls in India.”’ 

Some people say the new remedy will turn out a humbug 
and a failure, like the Perkins tractors, and a dozen other 
succeeding ‘‘infallibles’’; but there is a heaven-wide dif- 
ference between a treatment based on a demonstrated 
series of facts, and something that can be placed on the 
same psychical plane as Faith Cure and Christian Science. 





.... Everybody remembers the painful frequency of rail- 
road accidents, on the routes leading from the Kast to the 
West during the last days of the Chicago Fair. Had they 
occurred early, they certainly would have had an impor- 
tant deterrent effect on the attendance, but many of them 
came during the unexpected rush and pressure in the last 
six weeks. A conversation with a conductor, on a special 
“excursion ”’ train, in which he said he had not been regu- 
larly undressed and into bed for three weeks, seemed to 
reveal one possible source of disaster. That the wisest 
of our railroad managers appreciate the importance of 
sufficient rest, in order to secure the best service from 
their engineers, is shown by the care practiced in arrang- 
ing the work of the men who take the “Chicago Flyer” 
over the road. The running time between New York and 
Chicago is twenty-four hours, and no less than seven en- 
gineers are required to take it out and as many to bring it 
back. Each engineer and engine runs three hours. Ma- 
chine and man return with a slow train to their starting- 
point, to relieve the strain on both. Then the engineer is 
given forty hours’ rest before he goes on the flyer again. 
Tho the average speed is forty-eight miles an hour the io- 
comotive at some points must be driven at sixty or more. 
Imagine the physical strain on the engineer at those times, 
when he has fifty things to look out for, and is being shak- 
en and swayed all the time. When his resting time comes 
it is absolute—no work is required from him. The fireman 
is constantly feeding the insatiate furnace, no less than 
three tons of coal being shoveled from the tender into it, on 
the trip of the ‘“‘ Empire State” to Albany from New York ; 
and on this train engineers work only every other day. It 
is a most hopeful sign of the times that corporations are 
learning that it is cheaper to pay their money to more 
*“‘ hands”’ to do the work, with faculties all alive and alert, 
then itis to meet suits for damages caused by overstrain 
of brain, in men with only flesh and blood, who are called 
upon for what to former ages would have seemed super- 
human feats. 


...-lt is an encouraging sign of the times that many 
large bodies of men have had their attention arrested by 
the undoubted evils of cigaret smoking among youths, and 
then they carry their reasoning one step further and say 
that what is so very harmful to the youngsters cannot be 
very beneficial for the elders, and every day or two we 
learn that some ‘‘ Council,” or “‘ School Board” or ‘* Legis- 
lature’’ has taken the matter into consideration. Here is 
a specimen Missouri paragraph from the Kansas City 
Times: 

“ Senator Love will introduce his cigaret bill to-morrow. The 
bill provides that any one dealing in cigarets or cigaret wrap- 
pers shall pay a State license of $1,000,and that the county 
license cannot be any less. This will mean a $2,000 yearly tax 
for any person handling the undertaker’s friend. Senator Love 
believes that this is the only way to bar out the sale of cigarets 
from the State. He has received letters from almost every head 
of the educational institutions in the State, as well as the 
tobacco dealers, commending the bill and praying for its pas- 
sage. From present appearancesthe measure will undoubtedly 
pass the Senate.” : 

If parents would make a conscientious study of the cigaret 
from the hygienic standpoint, we believe that they would 
be moved to exert all their influence to preserve their sons 
from a habit that,once formed, holds them in an iron 
grasp. The financial view ought not tobe wholly ignored. 
One gentleman, a non-user of tobacco and a highly vigor- 
ous man, now in middle life, has computed the amount 
that sixteen cigarets a day, from his nineteeth year, reck- 
oned at compound interest, would have cost; and he con- 
cludes that the amount of money thussaved by him makes 
all the difference between success and failure; for he has 
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had to mike his owa wiy, and is now @ prosperous and 
substantial citizen, who has become a large real-estate 
owner, by the investment of savings. 








Science. 


THAT which has been so long sought for has now been 
found---a creature intermediate between the lowest man 
and the highest ape! Dr. V. E. Dubois, uf Java, has pre- 
pared a memoir, published in Java, descriptive of the 
various remains discovered in the central part of that island 
of this animal. An abstract of it appears in the last num | 
ber of the American Journal of Science, prepared by Prof, 
O. C. Marsh. The locality is in the river Bengawan, 
First a tooth was discovered, then the skull was found, 
and Jast of all the left femur—all parts of the same indi- 
vidual. Further excavations failed to develop any other 
bones. The deposit is said to be the latest Tertiary, from a 
volcanic flow. Dr. Dubois regards the animal as repre- 
senting a new geau3, to which he gives the name of Pithe- 
canthropus erectus, with the following characters: Brain 
cavity larger in proportion to the size of the body than in 
the Simtada, but less than in man, capacity of the skull 
about two-thirds the average of that of man, teeth 
decidedly simian, femur equal in its dimensions to that 
of man, and adapted for walking in an upright position. 
Only the upper portion of the skull is preserved. Seen 
from above it is an elongated, oval dolichocephalic, larger 
and more arched than in any known ape. The inclination 
of the nuchal surface of the occiput is considerably greater 
than in the Simiadaw, The upper surface is smooth and 
the entures are obliterated. The orang’s skull is 
brachychephalic. From the gorilla’s skull this is 
distinguished by the absence of the cranial crests. 
There is some resemblance in it to the skull of the 
chimpanzee, and especially that of the gibbon. The tooth 
is the last upper molar of the right side, with a concave 
grinding surface, much less rugose than the existing apes. 
The femur, from the left side, is well preserved, tho some- 
what broken in the excavation; it belonged to an adult. 
In form and dimensions it can scarcely be distinguished 
from the human thigh, having a length of 455 meters, and 
the shaft is slender and nearly straight. The lowest hu- 
man skull known is that from Neanderthal, discovered 
in 1857, That was at first hardly accepted by the public asa 
real entity, once animated, This ape man of Java is a more 
important discovery, as he fills the middle place between 
the Neanderthal man and oneof the apes. That he walked 
erect adds much to the value of the discovery—as the best 
authorities have used the erect posture as a human char- 
acteristic as distinct from the simian. The discovery will 
revive interest in the study of the relations of man to the 
nearest of the animals beneath him. Fortunately the 
prime question in this case is not of geological age or un- 
certain affinities, but of anatomical structure—brain 
capacity and adaptation to an erect gait. 

,--.We hear of fiying fishes, but flying crustacea are a 
novelty. Dr. Ostroumoff states that on a calm morning in 
July, while cruising along the Chersonese Peninsula, 
numbers of a tiny green copepod (Pontellina Mediter- 
ranea) were observed flying just over the surface of the 
the sea. ‘‘Many of these copepods were resting on the 
surface-film, took springs into the air, where they described 
a long curve, and fell down again upon the water surface.” 
It is thought that this very exceptional habit is due to the 
mode of exuviation that this species probably shares with 
certain other pelagic Entomostraca (e.g., Evadne and 
Pleopis), which cast their skins at the surface of the water 


‘*by the help of the air, which becomes entangled in their 
rejected coverings.” 











School and College. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, at Bloomington, has just cele- 
brated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation, by 
the dedication of a new building to be known as “ Kirk- 
wood Hall.” The Educational Committees of the Legisla- 
ture, now in session, were present, and Governor Matthews 
made a brief address of congratulation. The principal 
address of the occasion was made by President Angell, of 
Michigan University, on the subject of the “ Duty of the 
State to Higher Education,’’ an educational message 
which was favorably received by the large body of Indiana 
legislators who heard him. President Angell predicted 
that west of New York and Pennsylvania the State uni- 
versities were destined to become the leading educational 
institutions of their respective States; that every State 
from Ohio to Oregon, from Michigan to Texas, had settled 
on the policy of progressive support for higher institutions 
of learning. Some may advance faster, some slower, but 
in the end the progress of higher education in the State 
depends on the positive liberality of the State toward its 
State University. One or two exceptions may hold on ac- 
count of large private foundations of certain institutions, 
but the future growth and superiority of the State Univer- 
sity in the Northwest is assured. Indiana’s “ Kirkwood 
Hall” isnamed in honor of Dr. Daniel Kirkwood, Emeritus 
Professor of Astronomy, who is now living in retire- 
ment at Riverside, Cal. Professor Kirkwood was for 
thirty years connected with Indiana University as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. He began his educational career 
in 1841 as principal of the Lancaster (Penn.) High School, 
of which John W. Forney and Thaddeus Stevens were di- 
rectors. In 1851 he was elected President of Delaware Col- 
lege, Newark, Del., and in 1856 he was called to Indiana. 
Professor Kirkwood is the author of many astronomical 
papers, and he is well known to scholars in Europe and 
America. During his generation of service in Indiana he 
endeared himself to all students who came within his in- 
fluence. This abiding influence, rather than the building 
of stone which Indiana names in his honor, will be his 
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greater monument. Professor Kirkwood has seen Indiana 
University change from a small college to a university of 
true ideals and large and liberal tendencies. It now hasa 
faculty of 41 professors and instructors, with 700 students, 
It carries on its work on an income of $75,000 a year, and it 
has been claimed by three of its successive Presidents, in- 
cludirg President Jordan, now of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, and President Coulter, of Lake Forest, that it makes 
a dollar go further in producing educational results than 
any other institution of its kind in America. The univer- 
sity is now asking the State for a tax of one-sixth of a mill 
on the dollar asa permanent income. This would give the 
university an additional income of $200,000. 








Personals. 


BoTH Chinese and Japanese have shown in the war 
theexcellent results of American training. In 1872 thirty 
Chinese boys, selected from the best families, were sent to 
the United States to be educated, and others were sent 
later and were put under the chargeof Yung Wing, a grad- 
uate of Yale College. Subsequently it was reported to 
the Chinese Government that the boys were losing or had 
lost their patriotism, and in 1881 they were all recalled and 
the system of education was abandoned. Of ten Chinese 
recommended for honors recently four were former Amer- 
ican students. One of them, Wo Ho, studiedin the Shef- 
field Scientific School, New Haven, and was brevetted a 
captain, with a red button of the second rank for bravery, 
Tsao Kin Chiong, brevetted a captain and decorated 
with a red button, was graduated at Phillips Acad- 
emy. Tsu Chung Tong was graduated from a Massachu- 
setts college, and hasa second rank button and a first lieu- 
tenant’s commission. Shun Son Quan, a graduate from a 
Connecticut academy, has a second rank button and a 
brevet of captain. Two ex-American students were killed 
in the Yalu battle—one, Chin Fin Quai, a graduate of 
Phillips Academy, and the other, Shun Sow Cheong, a 
graduate of a Massachusetts academy. The former was 
an officer on the Chi-Yuen and died from wounds, and the 


latter was killed by a torpedo on the cruiser Chi-Yuen, 
of which he was an officer. 





....The three women members of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture, Mrs. Carrie Clyde Holly, Mrs. Francis Klock and 
Mrs. Clara Cressingham, are said to be considerably above 
the average of intelligence in the Legislature. Mrs. Holly, 
a native of this city, is a woman of striking appearance. 
She went to the Assembly to take her seat, accompanied 
by her husband and child. At first the doorkeeper refused 
admission to her husband and child, but they were finally 
admitted as visitors. Mrs. Klock, originally from North 
Lee, Mass., is deeply interested in all the great questions 
of the day, and is not afraid to think her own thoughts, 
and to say what she believes. Mrs. Cressingham is stylish 
in appearance, and is a clear and forcible speaker. She 


was born in Brooklyn, and is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seth W. Howard, of that city. 


Music. 


LAST week was noteworthy in the story of the present sea- 
son, Asto one matter it can be pleasantly emphasized among 
such annual histories. That fact did not arise through 
the several symphonic concerts, represented by the Phil- 
harmonic and the Boston Symphony Orchestra—nor from 
Mr. Ysaye’s giving another violin recital, which, along 
with the Kneisel Quartet, Mrs. Emil Paur’s pianoforte 
recital, and other incidents of the concert stage, pressed on 
the attention. At the Opera House came something of 
primary interest as an enhancement of the closing first half 
of its brilliant season ; nothing less than the earliest per- 
formance in New York of Verdi’s ‘“ Falstaff,” so long 
awaited here with warm curiosity. With another an- 
nouncement also of last week (the fulfillment of which we 
cannot chronicle at this writing), to wit, Saint-Satns’s 
““Samson and Delilah’ (known to this city only in ora- 
torio form), the present article cannot busy itself. 

Art is full of inconsistencies, many of them interesting 
and often splendid. Whether in art’s history there is any 
such example of the abnormal and successful as the exist- 
ence of Verdi’s ‘“ Falstaff” is more than doubtful. It 
stands for an intellectual and emotional phenomenon in 
music. It is a progression of genius that is at variance 
with all its author’s earlier or later productions, and ap- 
parently with his convictions during a long career. That 
long career, too, has been amazingly prolific, wholly suc- 
cessful, and long ago held to be representative of the Italian 
lyric drama in what have been reckoned generally as its 
most genuine and typical elements and phases, Between 
such works as Verdi’s ‘* Nabucco,” “ Rigoletto” or “Il 
Trovatore’’ and his “ Aida” there is a rise in musical 
dignity and in truthfulness of emotional expression in 
music that is astonishing, even if ascore like ‘‘ Don Carlos” 
foreran it. Between Verdi’s “* Aida” and ‘ Otello,” and 
far more between “ Otello’’ and operas of earlier period, 
the increased difference is so much more marked that 
an identity in authorship as to the later opera could 
be disputed, perhaps disproved by a good musical 
lawyer. But if we are in a wonder at such versatility 
and at such renunciation of old ideas, and so come to 
admit that a few years have brought along the estab- 
lishing of a new Verdian individuality and style, in 
his middle life and after it and a style carried for- 
ward when the world does anything but press the com- 
poser to imitate the leopard, or to outdo the Ethiopian— 
if we marvel at all this, then how much deeper is the won- 
der at this “ Falstaff’? a very climax of self-change 
and success wrought in a fiery old age! In a young 
man, or a man of middle years, the transformation 
would be marvelous. In an octogenarian it is unparal- 
leled. The premiere of “Falstaff” occurred at Milan in 
February, 1893. It was an object of general musical pil- 
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grimage by European critics and eager dilettanti. Since 
thea, representative analysts and publics of Germany, 
France, Eogiaod, aud of course Italy, alike have received 
“ Falstaff”? with new acclamations. Tnere has been no 
talk of a mere succes d’estime, and from intelligent audi- 
tors could be none. Its passage from opera-house to 
opera house has been with unbroken applause and praise 
wherever it has been carefully and capably given—and it 
absolutely demands special care and capanility. Rela- 
tively early, we have it now at the New Metropolitan. 
A huodred thanks are due to the Messrs. Abney and Grau 
for a performance so artistic and delightful that it could be 
classed with the productions of the work at Milan, Paris 
and London. It would be pleasant here to analyze ‘ Fal- 
staff’? at due length, and to point out tho-e successive 
traits in which it is like or unlike to the Italian opera and 
the Verdian opera as they have long been; equally like or un- 
like to the typical Wagnerian opera and Wagnerian music- 
drama, manifestly as are embodied healthful Teutonic and 
Waguerian principles and influences in every page of ‘* Fal- 
staff.” Buta page of this journal would hardly do all 
that fairly. It must be enough to speak of * Falstaff’? now 
by only afew broad caaracteristics. To begin with, its 
book is no conventional Icalian (ibretto. It is an adapta- 
tion and coudensing of Snakespeare’s ** Merry Wives of 
Windsor’’—sparkling, often literal and essentially faith- 
ful, as would be expected from the hand of Boito—remark - 
able litterateur, critic and composer that Boito is. ‘he 
three acts of Verdi’s musie discar1 Italian form and cutin 
opera, a3 never before by any Italian, while keeping an 
Italian spirit, an Italian vivacity, tne grace of a limpid 
melodiousness ever ia touch with Cimarosa, with Rossini 
in * The Barber of Seville.”’ Hints of certa.n French influ- 
ences in the musical diction are many. But above all and 
more than all is obvious the touch with Mozart's best 
Italianism, as ** Don Giovanni’”’ and “ The Wedding of 
Figaro’’ represent it. Essentially is ‘* Falstaff’? Mozar- 
tian. There are no arias, however, such as Mozart 
was fain to use in carrying out his great development of 
Italian opera. Nor is there that recitutive secco which 
comes dull on the ear even when obtruded in the dialog of 
a Mozart score. Soliloquy, or speech to others, is in treest, 
unchecked movement; and lavishly the bustie of Verdi's 
commedia flows, sparkles, ripples along in an wrioso style 
of writing, intensely moderu and free, incessant in variety 
of idea and in flexibility, tasce and riconess of musical 
utterance. Spoutaneity of idea may be queried, here 
and there; but the expression disurms the criticism. 
It is not cut into detached musical numbers, of the 
old separateness. It ylides into the duet or trio or 
quartet or other concerted episode by easy transitions, by 
an infinite ingenuity and beauty of management. The genre 
enabies the composer to express with the sensitiveness of 
his appreciation of Shakespeare’s types, every emotion and 
situation that the course of the comedy brings. It 1s liter- 
ally true that in each scene the poet’s word aud the 
musical setting are perfectly in accord; and underlying 
the more manifest witaesses to this fact are a thousand 
touches in the music whica are the outcome of Verdi’s 
well-kuown fineness of insight into the drama, fecundity of 
invention, mastery of music’s materials. Undoubtedly the 
reader who knows his Wagner bere will say: ‘All or 
nearly all of this excellence. True; and quite in accord 
with Wagner's ideas, and especially as be crystallized them 
in ‘ [he Mastersinyers.’”’ Close to Wagnerian principles 
—principles, be it observed—is the exquisitely symphonic 
orchestration, in which the instruments of the band have 
their own share in unfolding the play and its people. Yet 
* Falstaff’ is [oevlian, not German, in all its spirit, Wag- 
ner is not a lender nor a model fo: any bar of 1t; and itis 
more Mozart, as Mozart might have been if writing to-day, 
that Verdi here suggests; aud on Mozart, one may dare to 
say, Verdi improves. There are not leading motives in the 
Verdian system, as with Waguer, while there are recurrent 
themes that amuse or charm us by a special significance 
as well as by melody. The balance between the voices and 
orchestra, too, is kept as Wagner never could or would 
have kept it, and here in Wayuer is amended. fhe impor- 
tance of the chief réles is almost eveniy divided, xo far as 
the dignity of the music goes. The chorus is written for 
in only two short episodes, where, by the necessary wm dve- 
ment of the play, the house servantsof Ford are on the 
stage. Tnis is bardly ao outlioe of the work’s drift. It 
is a4 masterpiece of music, of characteriz ition, of the per- 
fect blending of the sensuous and the intellectual in 
music. And until there comes in opera from Italy, or 
elsewaere, something that canaoot defiaitely be now pro- 
jected iu one’s miad, much less expected from any com- 
poser of the rising generation, * Fulstaff’”’ will abide as 
the shining model of a new growth of art and of a new 
and spirituelle type. Orc, let one couat it the perfecting 
of an old anda true ideal of lyric drama lost sight of in 
the changing influences and phases of operatic writ- 
ing. 

As to this production, the success of Verdi’s work here 
wasabsolute. The New Metropolitan was crowded. The 
applause was of the sincerest and warmest. The cast was 
Called and recalled before the curtain. Mr. Mancinelli, 
the directing spirit of so much, was equally and deserved- 
ly praised. Mr. Maurel’s Falstaff (a role written for him 
be it recalled). is already historic; but it gains new author- 
ity after such a recognition of it as came with this per- 
formance. The honors were hardly a degree less special for 
all the other siugers, especially Mr. Campanari and Mme. 
Scalchi. For record, and regretting that each cannot be 
Siven at least a line of comment, the cast is here set down: 
Falstaff, Mr. Maurel; Ford, Mr. Campanart; Pistol, Mr. 
Nicoliai; Baurdolph, Mr. Rinaldini ; Dr. Caius, Me. Vanni: 
Fenton, Mr. Russitano; Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Emma Eames; 
Mrs. Page, Miss Zelie de Lussan; Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. 
Scalchi; Anna Puge (\anetta), Miss Jane de Vigne. 
To each and all, one may say in the melodic phrase from 
Mrs. Quickly’s rdle that is apt to haunt the ear, particu- 
larly after hearing Verdi's Amazing and delightful work, 

Re-ver-en-ce |? . 
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DOMESTIC. 


IN the political contest in this city and State the chief 
events have been the mass meeting in this city to protest 
against the Platt domination, the final passaze of the 
Power of Removal bill, the hearing of Dr. Parkhurst and 
others in regard to the Bipartisan Police bill, and the 
declaration by Governor Morton that all the employés in 
the departments of public works are under the civil serv- 
ice rules, thus preventing any general dismissal of men. 
The mass meetings at Cooper Union and Hariem were well 
attended, notwithstanding the severe weather, and the 
speeches by Charles Stewart Smith, James C. Carter, Dr. 
Parkhurst, Gen. Wager Swayne, and others, were most 
enthusiastically received. There was no failure to state 
very clearly just the position of the speakers in their op- 
position to the course that was being taken at Albany, In 
connection with the hearing before the committee there, 
there were presented a series of bills for police reorgan- 
izatiou, prepired, by the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. These involve the absolute separation of the 
election bureau from the Police Department, the separation 
of the administrative and police functions, the establish- 
mentof undivided respousibility in a single head to the 
police, the immediate dismissal of all above the rank of 
sergeant, and the subs: quent reorganization of the patrol- 

men. In speaking of this, De. Parkhurst said that he did 
not expect to accomplish everything at once; that this 
action was taken as an indication of what they wanted, 





....In Congress the great discussion has been over the 
Administration bill wnich, after three days’ discussion, 
was rejected by a vote of 135 to 162. Mr. Reed’s substitute 
was discussed also and defeated by a vote of 109 to 187. 
This was followed by a message from the President an- 
nouucing a bund issue to be made in ten days. There hav- 
ing been an error in the Senate ameudment to the Japan- 
ese treaty, such as would allow the United States to abro- 
gate the conveution even belore it went into operation, a 
change has been made by which the treaty can only be 
abrogated by giving twelve months’ notice after it has 
gone into vperation, ‘The Senate has passed without 
amendment the House bill establishing a military park at 
Gettysburg. The nomiuation of General Szhutield to be 
Licutenant-General has been confirmed, The Diplomatic 
and Consular Appropriation Bill, together with an amend- 
ment providing for the laying of acable to Huwail, has 
been passed. 


....-Almost the whole of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains suffered last week from asevere blizzard, much 
wider 1n extent than that of 1838, also attended by fliercer 
wiuds and lower temperature, tho with notquite so much 
snow. ‘lhere was great blocking of the railroads in several 
sections. Steamers were muco delpyed, Tae * feutonic,” 
of the White Star Line, due on Wednesday, did not arrive 
until Saturday. The ‘* Gascogue,’’ of the French line, due 
ou February 3d, did not arrive until the 11th,and there was 
great anxiety lest there should be another disaster even 
worse thau that of the *‘ Eibe.’”’ There were severe gales 
and heavy suow all alony the Atlantic coust und zero 
temperature us fur south as F.iorida and much below 
that in most of the Northern States, 


.... The returns of the election for Governor of Tennessee 
were opened before the Legislature last week. ‘The Demo- 
cratic candidate, Mr. Turner, objected to u large number, 
and Mr. Evans (Republican), objected to others. On the 
next day Mr. Evaus took the oath of office, which was ad- 
ministered by Justice Morris, one of the most prominent 
citizens and Democrats of Nashville. - This was sent to the 
Secretary of the State who, however, refused to receive it 
until the proper autnoriuies sh6uld determine that Mr. 
Evans had been elected. Mr. Evans has issucd’ mandamus 
proceedings to compel the secretary to file his oath of 
office. 


....The Brooklyn strike has not been noticeable during 
the week, tho there has been some distubance. The chief 
event in connection with it has been aletter from Judge 
Gaynor claiming that the action of the rdilrvads, while in 
accurdauce with law, was grossly unjust. 


' 
...-The Chamber of Commerce of this city has taken 
action approving the Lodye vill fur consular reform, laying 
Sprvcial stress upon adequate civil service examination, per- 
maneucy of tenure and promotion from the less to the 
more desirable places. 


...-Final instructions for the collection of the income 
tax have been sent out by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


....John L, Stevens, ex-Minister to Hawaii, died at his 
home in Augusta, Me., on February 8th. 





FOREIGN, 

...-Queen Liliuokalani has sent to President Dole a let- 
ter abdicating absolutely ail claim to the throne, and 
swearing allegiance to thte new Government. Her trial was 
to take place soon, and there was the belief that if she 
would plead guilty clemency would be shown hear. As a 
result of the court martial Messrs. Gulick and Seward, 
Americans, aud Rickard, aa Euglishman, have been sen- 
tenced to death. Mr. Walker, formerly of the United 
States Army, has been sentenced to imprisonment for life 
and a fine of $5.000. This was followed by a dispatca from 
the State Department to Minister Willis that if the Amer- 
icans were condemnrd to death by the military tribunsl 
not for actual participation 10 the rebellion but for com- 
phicity only and without open, fair trial with opportunity 
for defense, be should demand a delay of execution 
and report to this Goverament. The knglish Government 
has taken similar ground. There isa report by certain 
persons claiming to be American and British subjects who 
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have arrived at Victoria, that they had been kept in prison 
several days, and tnen forcibly sent out of the country, 
altho not involved in any way in the revolution. 


----The English Parliament reassembled on February 

5th. The Queen’s Speech referred to the continued efforts 
for peace between China and Japan, the conclusion of a 
treaty with France in regard to Central Africa, and the 
prospect of an early settlement in regard to the Russian 
boundary line in Central Asia, expressed regret at the 
Armenian outrages, and asked for an increase of funds for 
strengthening the navy. Proposals for remedying the dif- 
ficulties between landlord and tenant in Ireland, bills for 
disestablisbment in Wales and for popular control of the 
liquor traffic, the abolition of piural voting, and provision 
for payment of cnarges of returning officers of elections, 
are announced ; also for the promotion of means of concil- 
jation in trades disputes and for amending factory acts, 
There is no reference to the question of the veto power of 
the House of Lords. In the discussion following a cou- 
servative amendment relating to the industrial distress 
was lost by asmall majority. lt isnot expected that the 
Government will be abie to hold together very long. 

....In the China Japan War the chief interests has cen- 
tered about the fight at Wei-Hai-Wei, the capture of the 
land forts, with regard to whica additional news has cume, 
and the utter defeat of the navy, two of the most powerful 
battle ships, the ‘*Chen-Yuen” and the “* ‘Ting-Yuen”’ 
being suuk by torpedo boats, The Japanese very skillfully 
removed all the torpedoes in the harbor and then the tor- 
pedo boats made an attack upon the ships, sinking three 
large ones and crippling the whole fleet. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the credentials to the Chinese en- 
voys sent to Japan were ludricrously incomplete and fur- 
nish but another illustration of the fact that China merely 
wishes to gain time. There is a general feeling that as 
soon as China really wishes for peace there will be no diffi- 
culty in securing it, but that until that is manifest the 
Japanese will not delay at all in their action. It is re- 
ported that there is a very large Chinese Army, numbering 
not far from 150,000 men, coufrunting the Japanese Army 
in Manchuria, 


....-The situation in Newfoundland is not greatly im- 
proved as yet. Sir William Whiteway has been made 
Premier, but found difficulty in arranging his Cabinet, 
At lust be succeeded, and with one exception it was the 
sume as that previous to his tail. 


.... Various reports continue to come of disturbances 
in Turkey, some trom Syria, Tnese last have been denied, 
and witn regard to the otners there is considerable doubt. 
The investigating commission is in sessionin Moos, 


...-The boundary dispute between Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic has been decided by President Cleve- 
land, who was arbitrator, in favor of Brazil, on every 
point. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Some people can talk Christianity by the yard, but they 
cannot waik it by the iuch.—H. F. RANDOLPA. 


....A clever Kastern woman remarked the other day: “I 
notice that well-bred people now do not talk about the world 
the flesh and the Devil; they speak of ‘environment, heredity 
and circumstances.’ —Bombay Guardian, 


...-8ome one has tried to form an exhaustive series of ques- 
tions to ascertain the state of a religious denomination; ‘i. What 
is its organization’ 2. What are its doctrines? 3. What works 
has it instituted?” This seems at first sight a comprehensive 
echeme, but there are two oLners each as important as any one of 
these three: * What isits spirit?” and What is its moral disci- 
pline?” A Church may be well organized, sound in doctrine, 
and do great works, and its members wickedly proud and even 
immorai.—Christian Advocate, 


....The Government could easily raise more revenue by 
doubling the tax on beer. ‘That would be a practical, simple 
and excellent means of iucreasing th» income of the National 
Treasury. More mouey might also be obtained by raising the 
tax on cigarets to high tigures. Lt is generally couceded, except 
by infatuated and desiccated cigaret smokers, that the smoking 
of cigarets is a pernicious and deleterious habit. The manu- 
facture of cigarets iu this country is largely controlled by an ex- 
ceptioually selfish and avaricious trust. Lt will be in the public 
interest, and a great benefit to tue Country, if Lhe Lax on cigarets 
be multiplied many times, The Cigaret Trust is a pecuiarly, 
evil one, and it ought to be bruken up. This nation, lu the ab- 
sence of a tariff? on manufactures that really protects, ought 
to secure a large percentage of its revenue vy doubling the tax 
on beer, and by iucreasiug the tax on cigarets to the highest 
possibie limis, Such measures of taxation would be immensely 
popular among tue most puviic-spirited of Americans.—New York 
Tribune. 


..eeThe violeuce which smites a “scab,” smites every man, 
woman and child in Brooklyn. The law makes every man his 
own master. It tolerates no industrial enslavement. lt leaves 
every man free to choose his own avocation and make his own 
contracts. Aman cannot be forced to work upon terms that are 
unsatisfactory to him, and the employer has an equal right to 
association for the improvement of uis economic condition, The 
tyranny of corporations is more than matched by the tyranny of 
jabor unions. Every man has a right to himself, to determine 
where and for whom and for how much he will work. lam not 
the advocate of corporations. I am not the advocate of strikers. 
1 am not the advocate of *scabs”’; but | am, an will never cease 
to be, the advocate of man, of every man as the cnild of God 
and the heir of Heaven, and the subject of impartial justice, 
whether he be rich or poor, whether he be # milliouaire or a pau- 
per. This pulpit stands for good government. Tus pulpit be- 
lieves in pairiotism and in piety. This pulpit stands for God and 
for humanity, and fur a maygistracy wuica carries a sword. If 
Brooklyn does not waul sucn a pulpit, if in this city of one mil- 
lion souls there is not 100m fur such a preacher, I am ready to go 
where my message will be welcome, or Lo returu to tbe carpen- 
ter’s bench which J left thirty-five years agu. 1 know no gospel 
which summous me to be & coward, nor one whicu commissions 
me to foster cowardice in my hearers ; and this bugle will always 
bave the same ring. [Applause.]—Dr. BEHRENDS, in the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
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A LIFE THAT IS AN EXAMPLE. 

PAUL said, ‘* Be ye followers of me, even as Iam of 
Chri:t.” There are very few men that would now dare 
to use Paill’s words. There are few who could have so 
safcly said them as might the late Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor, for twenty years pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
n this city. 

It was just at the time the famous Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson was resigning his pastorate that Dr. Taylor 
had come to this country to occupy Dr. Storrs’s pulpit 
during a vacation abroad. He was then pastor of a large 
church which he had built up from the beginning, in 
Liverpool, Broadway Tabernacle made no mistake 
when it claimed him to be the successor of Dr. Thomp- 
son; and during the score of years that followed, until he 
was stricken by paralysis three years ago, his pulpit was 
one of the two or three most useful and prominent in the 
city. 

Dr. Taylor was one of those men who are distinguished 
not because they possess the greatest scholarship or the 
greatest eloquence or the greatest natural ability, but 
because with large endowments in learning, eloquence 
and natural ability, they devote all their powers with 
amazing diligence to the service of Christ and his 
Church. He was a bluff. frank, honest Scotchman. He 
loved God and his Son Jesus Christ, and the Church of 
the Living God with all his heart. He wasa vigorous, 
earnest, simple and powerful preacher of the truth. He 
was the author of many books all in the line of his life’s 
one work; andas a preacher and a man of force he kept 
up the distinguished fame of the Broadway Tabernacle 
in this city and in the country. We recall the enthusi- 
asm with which he directed the American Congregational 
Union to the task of providing parsonages for our mis- 
sion churches, and how he himself collected the funds for 
the purpose. We remember his admirable service as 
President of the American Missionary Association and 
the faithfulness with which he did his duties even when 
his strength had begun to fail. 

He was, we say, a model pastor, a man who improved 
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his time, remembering that the day is short, that he 
must work before the night cometh. The ten talents 
which the Master had given him he doubled by faithful 
work ; and when the evening came to him, even before 
his sun had set, he could seem to hear his Master's **Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” May the Tabernacle 
Church enjoy a lorg succession of men of his spirit and 
power. 
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THE FAILURE OF CONGRESS. 


CONGRESS has justified the general expectation—it hae, 
it seems, decided to do nothing. It sees the national 
honor and the national credit imperiled, but it disagrees 
as to the precise form of relief, and leaves the issue to 
the next Congress. Few expected anything else of 
a majority that have shown little capacity forstatesman 
ship, and very little wisdom or patriotism. They have had 
no consistent policy, and have done but one thing satisfac- 
torily. The House repealed the silver purchasing provision 
of the Sherman Act promptly, and is entitled to credit for 
it, but for nothing more. The Senate did not even do that 
much. It acted, but only after a vexatious and unnec- 
essary delay. It frittered away weeks of precious time 
in senseless speechmaking, while a panic paralyzed the 
business and finances of the country. Men may well 
ask what use it is to have such a legislative body. The 
Constitution lays upon it an obligation that is as definite 
as that laid upon the President. If he refuses to do bis 
duty he can be impeached ; but Congress must be al- 
lowed to serve its term out; and the one thing we can 
be thankful for is that in two or three weeks its official 
life will be over. 

The President in his annual message in December, de- 
scribed the condition of our finances, and indicated the 
nature of the legislation required. The trouble, he 
thought, was largely with our currency. We needed a 
new system, Congress set to work on the problem ; but 
nobody bad much faith in the outcome. The House was 
divided against itself. A bill embodying the idea of the 
Administration was introduced ; but it could not run 
the gantlet of criticism and was speedily withdrawn, 
A substitute was brought forward, but that has fared 
no better; and the Committee’s endeavors to perfect a bill 
that the House might like, have simply been ludicrous, 
so varied, inconsistent and contradictory were the fea- 
tures they tried in turn to incorporate. It was prac- 
tically settle] some time ago that we were to have no 
important currency legislation from this Congress, 

Then camethe emergency caused by the drain of gold 
from the Treasury. Ttf Administration had received 
on two issues of bonds something over $100,000,000. 
The proceeds of these loans were used to restore the gold 
reserve which it has been our national policy to main- 
tain for the redemption of demand notes. The revenues 
under the new Taritf proved to be far below the needs of 
the Government, and so we have been falling behind. 
Our expenses being much greater than our income, and 
our gold reserve being drawn upon repeatedly, a condi- 
tion full of peril confronted us. In a special message 
the President called on Congress for relief legislation. 
He asked, as he had asked before repeatedly, for a law 
that would allow of the issue of long-time gold bonds 
at a low rate of interest. He pointed out the difficulty of 
securing gold under the provisions of the Resumption 
Act, and made recommendations that bankers and good 
financiers heartily approved. The thing to be done was 
simple enough, but the House last week practically con- 
fessed its inability to do it. It proceeded with due 
diligence to perfect the Administration measure and Mr. 
Reed’s and Mr. Cox’s substitutes, and then when the 
time set for voting arrived killed each in turn, This ig 
its answer to the wise request of the Administration 
and the demands of the country. Was ever a party more 
unfortunate in its representatives? Wasever the nation 
more poorly served in its Congress? 

The Democratic representatives controlling the House 
by a majority of two to one so far refuse to help the 
Democratic Administration in its desperate straits and 
relieve the party from the odium of failure in its emergen- 
cy. It compels the President, either to allow.the Treas- 
ury to become bankrupt, or convene the Republican 
Congress in special session, and throw upon it the re- 
sponsibility of finding an escape from the absolute dangers 
which threaten our finances. We believe the President is 
brave enough todo this. It would put his own party 
to everlasting shame, but the fault would not be his. 
He has the honor of the nation at heart, and he must 
do his official duty regardless of consequences to the 
party which elected him. . 

In the final vote on the Springer bill about half of the 
Democratic strength was with the President and half 
on the wrong side. The Republicans were also divided 
on it, presumably for party reasons. One hundred and 
nine of them voted for Mr. Reed’s substitute, which, 
however, did not differ radically from the Springer bill. 
It was poor party policy to divide on the latter. They 
would have served their party far better if they had come 
to the relief, not of the Administration, but of the coun- 
try. Itis no time and no occasion for party maneuver- 








ing, but for patriotic statesmanship. 

It is the general belief that the Senate would not have 
passed the Administration measure, even if it had been 
The Democratic Senators are 


adopted in the House. 
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more divided than the Democratic Representatives. 
They could not even secure votes enough in Committee 
toreport it. Free silver has many advccates among the 
Democrats and Republicans, and the Populists are all 
for it, But if the House had acted promptly, the influ- 
ence of public opinion would have been concentrated on 
the Senate: and it might have been forced to concur, as 
it was forced to concur when the Sherman Repeal Bill 
came before it. 

Meantime, the Administration had wisely prepared 
for an unfavorable answer. Under a section of an old 
law passed in 1862, it concluded negotiations for the pur- 
chase of sixty odd millions of gold, half of which is to 
come from abroad, to be paid for in bonds. To give 
Congress an opportunity still to act, there was an under- 
standing with the syndicate that within ten days the 
Government might substitute for the four per cent. 
bonds three per cents., payable in gold. The plain 
duty of Congress is to pass, immediately, alaw allowing 
money to be borrowed on 3 per cent. bonds, principal 
and interest payable in gold. By doing so, it would save 
half a million dollars a year in interest. Will it do 
it? It still has the opportunity. 

If its ill refuses,we must look to the new Congress for 
needed legislation. The President, faithful to his obliga- 
tions and the obliga’ ions of the country, will do all that 
the law allows him to restore our gold reserve, which is 
reduced by nearly $60,000,000, and prevent the practical 
suspension of the Redemption Act. He deserves and 
ought to have the hearty thanks of the country. 
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A CATHOLIC PROTEST AGAINST SUNDAY 
OPENING. 


THE Catholic clergy of this city have spoken on the 
question of opening the liquor shops on Sunday, and they 
have spoken with splendid directness and courage. They 
held a meeting Sunday night, the call for which was 
signed by the Vicar-General of the diocese and other repre- 
sentative priests. The hall where the meeting was held 
was crowded, eighteen hundred people constituting the 
interested and enthusiastic audience. 

Father Doyle, of the church of the Paulist Fathers, 
presi ‘ed and made the opening address in which he used 
these words ° 








“The Catholic clergy to a man are against the opening 

of the saloons on Sunday, and the Catholic clergy have the 
Catholic people at their backs.”’ 
Tnis is @ most remarkable statement. We knew, of 
course, that not a few Catholics are zealous advocates 
for a quiet, orderly Sunday of the American type ; but 
we did not suppose that a majority of them, even, were 
of this mind. If the ‘‘ Catholic clergy to a man” are 
against Sunday liquor-selling, the friends of our rest- 
day have great cause to rejoice and take fresh courage. 
So much cannot, of course, be said for Catholic laymen. 
There are a few dioceses where an attempt has been 
made to enforce the decrees of the last Plenary Council 
against abuses in liquor-selling, of which violation of the 
Sunday laws is one ; but Archbishop Corrigan has under- 
taken no crusade of this kind. Only last summer the 
privilege of selling intoxicants on a Catholic excursion 
was put up at auction and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The friends of the Sunday laws did not, there- 
fore, expect a very hearty or general co operation from 
the Catholics. 

But our Catholic fellow-citizens have spoken with a 
directness and emphasis which no other protest has sur- 
passed, if equaled. They do not often, as Father Doyle 
said, ‘‘hold public meetings in condemnation of men 
and measures,” and they must have been deeply moved 
in behalf of a quiet Sunday, or they would not have bro- 
ken silence on this occasion. We cannot forbear quoting 
a few sentences from the several addresses : 

‘*It is the spirit of avarice which would break down the 

Sunday laws. To that spirit we say, ‘Hands off) Away 
with tbat hypocrisy which clamors for greater liberty for 
the poor man only to pauperize him. We say, as Catholic 
citizens, that we want and we will have, if such a thing is 
possible, the Lord’s Day kept holy, and we want no inter- 
ference from those who seek to desecrate it.” 
This was said by the Vicar-General, who called atten- 
tion to the decrees of the Plenary Council, particularly 
to the declaration that ‘‘ greed for gain is at the bottom ” 
of the demand for Sunday saloons, and that those who 
‘*clamor for larger liberty ” desire to turn ‘‘ Sunday into 
a day of dissipation that would b> humanity's curse.” 


“The restricted plague is bad enough ; toopen the saloon 
on Sunday would be an insolent defiance to religious senti- 
ment and Christian feeling. The saloon drinks up too 
much of the workingman’s wages during the week without 
taking more on Sunday. Let not the saloon benumb and 
drown thoughts of Heaven and eternity.” 

So said the Dominican Provincial, the Very Rev. Father 
Higgins. 

Father McSweeny spoke of the European Sunday and 
the American Sunday and said Europe would be vastly 
better off if it could have our Sunday. 

‘When the founders of this Government came here, they 
came for liberty, not for license. They didn’t come here to 
found a new Germany or a new Italy or a new France. We 
who came after them had heard of George Washington and 
Jefferson and Hancock, and we wanted to share in the 
Government they had helped to found. We had originally 
a quiet Sunday the country over. The people answered the 
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ringing of the church bells, and we thanked God for the 
American Sunday. And now we do not want any foreign- 
ers to attempt to break up that Sunday and its observances, 
We don’t want their summer gardeus and their lager beer 
on Sunday, If they can’t do without them let them go 
back where they came from.” 

These ringing sentences make us open our eyes, and ask 
who it is that is advocating this Puritan idea. A Roman 
Catholic priest! We must hear him further : 

“Now I would impose a very simple obligation on the 
saloon keepers. I would insist that they take down their 
blinds, so that everybody can see what is going on inside. 
If, then, the policemen cannot see if the law is being vio- 
lated, send them to an oculist. Now, Mr. Strong, try that, 
if you please, and save us our Sunday. 

“In the United States Saturday night is the happiest 
night of all the week for most of our citizens. Why? 
Because they do not have to work the néxt day. This is 
true in no other country in the world. 

‘One reason that the country we love is great is because 
the people have kept enough of God in their hearts to hold 
to the American Sabbath, the bulwark of our strength and 
a monument to our civilization. Let not the saloon keep- 
ers and theirdevilish whisky break it down.” 

A warmer defense of the Sabbath has not been made 
by any of its friends. We thank God for such earnest 
speeches from our Catholic brethren. They are power- 
ful allies in the movement against Sunday saloons. 
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A “MISSING LINK.” 


WE give in our department of scientific intelligence 
this week an account of the discovery, by Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, a surgeon of the Dutch army in Java, of portions 
of askeleton which is supposed to have belonged to an 
anthropoid ape, representing a new genus and family 
intermediate between the apes and man. Dr. Dubois’s 
memoir is a full and complete one, with illustrations of 
a considerable portion of a skull,a molar tooth and a 
thigh bone, found in the later Tertiary strata of Java, 
and which would seem to make it very probable, if 
we may take the authority of the distinguished Yale pale- 
ontologist, Prof, O. C. Marsh, that a veritable ‘: missing 
link” between the higher apes and man, the discovery of 
which has so long been confidently predicted by many 
anthropologists, has at last been found. We shall wait, 
however, for fuller confirmation by other perhaps more 
cautious paleontologists, remembering that Professor 
Marsh is one of those who have been most eager to 
discover this ‘‘ missing link,” that he predicted nearly 
twenty years ago that it was to be looked for in the caves 
of the later ‘lertiary of Africa, and that it is he that 
made the discovery of the various successive forms which 
ended with the extinct Hipparion and the extant horse. 
When the Neanderthal skull was found some anthropolo- 
gists declared it was the skull ofan idiot, until the skele- 
ton of the Spei was unearthed. Yet now the question 
whether this is an idiot skull must be considered, as the 
reviewer in Nature regards it. 

It is not at all surprising, if it should prove true, that 
the Puthecanthropus erectus, which means the upright 
ape-man, is really a new form of ape more highly spe- 
cialized and more nearly approaching the form of man 
than any which now survive. It is a perfectly familiar 
fact that we now have the gorilla, the chimpanzee and 
the orang-utan, as large as, or larger than, some races 
of men, and which walk almost upright. In the Tertiary 
period, so prolific of various extinct animals, there may 
well have been some other forms of ape now extinct, 
which were not able to survive the cataclysmic changes 
of tne Glacial period. It is well known that man but 
for his developed brain structure and his superior men- 
tal powers is much less fully equipped for a conflict with 
uvfavorable conditions than almost any one of the ani- 
mals, He has to make clothing for himself and shelter 
for himself ; he has neither teeth nor claws with which 
he can fight ; his strength is less than that of many other 
animals; he is their inferior in size and speed. An un- 
armed, naked man would have no chance in a fight even 
witha wolf or a wild boar, to say nothing of a jaguar, a 
tiger, a lion oranelephant. His erect gait is itself a dis- 
advantage to him in many ways as an animal. It is 
only ay a man that it is of help to him; as a man with a 
man’s intelligence. We can well understand that this 
so-called ape-man, which was ape and not man, animal 
and not human, even altho it had an enlarged brain 
structure and altho it may have generally walked up- 
right, would have required especially favorable condi- 
tions to survive, and would easily have perished in the 
Convulsions which attended the close of the Tertiary 
period. 

About the discovery of this new so-called *‘ missing 
link.” there is great scientific interest, but absolutely no 
theological or religious interest. It does not even affect 
one way or another any single current theology or any 
exegesis of Scripture. It does not, in the slightest, con- 
tradict the most literal interpretation of the creation of 
man ; for neither Dr. Dubois nor Professor Marsh would 
Claim that this ape was a man. The Neanderthal skull 
and other remains of a peculiarly brutish kind of man, 
found in European caves, and which have given rise to 
80 much discussion, were remains of real men. But this 
is not the skull of a man. It has a larger capacity than 
that of any known ape, but only two-thirds that of the 
average man ; and the teeth areof the Simian type. It 
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is the thigh bone which most resembles that of man. 
But it is plainly an ape, superior to any existing ape. It 
belongs to the Simiide and not to the Hominide. It is 
Pithecanthropus and not Homo sapiens. Its discovery, 
we hope, will lead to a much more thorough and eager 
search in Southeastern Asia and the adjacent islands and 
in Central Africa for other representatives of that 
family of animals which most nearly approach man, 
and for the earliest remains that can be found of the 
human species. What archeologists are doing in uncov- 
ering the most ancient records of historic man, going 
back to the beginning of civilization in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, it is desirable that the geologists should do in ex- 
ploring the caves in which the earliest men made their 
refuge and where their bones were buried. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR. 


PROFESSOR BRACQ has probably made as good an argu- 
ment as possible for the occupation of Madagascar by 
France. We cannot agree with his statements as to the 
despotic and corrupt character of the Hova Government 
or as to the general condition of thepeople. Ithasnever 
been claimed that Madagascar was completely Christian- 
ized or civilized ; but there has been abundant testimony 
in Our own columns, from sources in which we have the 
utmost confidence, that the Queen and her officers have 
in the main exercised a most beneficent influence over 
the people. It is not, however, so much to the political 
question that we call attention as to the statements in re- 
gard to the relation of the French Government to Prot- 
estant missions and the general reliability of mission- 
aries. 

It is simple fact that the French Government has been 
and still is practically, tho not theoretically, hostile to 
Protestant missions, The records of its rule in the South 
Seas, on the West and North Coasts of Africa, and 
throughout all its colonies, are sufficient proof. We do 
not forget that the Puris Evangelical Society has done 
splendid work in Tahiti, but it has done better work un- 
der English rule in Basutoland ; and in Tahiti it reaped the 
fruit of the labors of English missionaries who had been 
practically driven from their work by the French Gov- 
ernment. Throughout the Levant and everywhere in 
Asia the French Government is notoriously in alliance 
with the bitterest enemies of Protestant missions, and 
no statement from Government officials can cover up 
that fact. We believe, and have good ground#for our 
belief, that the occupation of Madagascar by France 
would be a very severe blow to Protestant missions. 

The Fortnightly Review, quoted approvingly by Pro- 
fessor Bracq, charges that the missionaries have not set 
forth the full story of Hova despotism and outrage for 
fear of being banished or at least of being hindered in 
their work. This is possibly true in a measure, Mis- 
sionaries are not in the habit of entering upon crusades 
against the governments under which they live. They are 
constructive, not iconoclastic, in their methods. They, 
however, never fail to protest vigorously against evi} 
wherever they find it. In this case, while not standing 
as sponsors for the present Hova Government, and hav- 
ing shown very Clearly its weaknesses and wrongs, they 
have borne abundant testimony to its good purposes. If 
they have been silent as to slavery and serfdom we may 
safely conclude that the charges of the Review are not 
borne out by the facts. 

We have a wide acquaintance with missionaries and 
have found them to be reliable men and wc men, con- 
scientiously truthful and thoroughly wellinformed. We 
have published hundreds of letters from them from 
every part of the world, and we have never yet found 
their statements disproved or their motives impugned. 
They have been attacked by those who found their intlu- 
ence hostile to some political schemes, but in every case 
the results have vindicatcd not merely their accuracy 
but their clear foresight and good judgment. 
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PLAIN MRS, DOMINIS. 





to:call her Queen Liliuokalani. By her own act of abdi- 
cation she is henceforth plain Mrs. Dominis. 

The reader must not suppose that this was at all a dis- 
interested act on her part. She did it because she had 
to, or thought she had to. The rebellion had utterly 
collapsed. Those who took part in it were all captured 
and in prison, and some of them liable to be executed. 
She herself was arrested. Her house had been searched 
and there were found pistols and rifles and dynamite 
bombs. There were commissions found signed by her 
to be delivered to officials who were to serve under her 
when the government of the Republic had been over- 
thrown. The evidence was abundant, and overwhelm- 
ing beyond all denial that she was a chief conspir- 
ator in the rebellion. She was herself to be put on 
trial for treason, and would certainly be convicted if 
tried, and what her punishment would be depended 
on the severity or placability of President Dole and 
his associates. She had played her last card and lost, 
and from the door of a prison she wrote her abdica- 
tion. She knew there was no hope, and we may chari- 
tably suppose that her purpose was not simply to release 
hereelf from some degree of punishment but to prevent the 
execution of her friends who had risked their lives in her 
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service. Therefore, declaring that she did it without 
any pressure put upon her, simply of her own free will— 
and we believe her—she renounces utterly and forever 
all claim to the throne, for herself or heirs, swears her 
allegiance as a subject to the Republic, and begs for 
mercy to her misguided followers. No language could be 
more humble thanhers. The end of the farce has come. 

It would not be strange if two or three of the leading 
spirits in the mutiny should be executed. We sincerely 
hope not, altho several have been sentenced todeath. We 
presume Mrs. Dominis will be banished from the Islands, 
for the term of her natural life, and that most of the pris- 
oners will suffer but a light punishment. What we are 
concerned with is the action to be taken by this country. 
There is no longer the least excuse for delaying annexa- 
tion, The natives as well as the Americans in Hawaii want 
it; all parties inthis country wantit. There is nothing 
to stand in the way,and we hope it will be hastened as 
much as possible. We wonder that President Cleveland 
does not seek to gain some belated honor for his Admin- 
istration by consummating this result; and we hope 
that Congress will see that as speedily as possible we 
have a cable laid between here and Honolulu. It is 
time that we came down to something serious and final 
in this matter, , 
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THE “RUSTIC A.” 


SLIGHT corruptions are continually taking place in 

our spoken language, and need to be guarded against. 
Among the vulgarisms of pronunciation which are 
creeping in and gaining ground is the so called * flat,” 
or *‘ rustic” sound of a in words where either the “ Ital- 
ian a” or the ‘‘ intermediate a” is the proper sound, 
To a person who has been absent from the country a 
few years the growing prevalence of this mis-proauncia- 
tion—and even ainong some cultivated persons—is very 
striking. Formerly one might have expected to hear a 
farmer’s ‘‘ hired man” say that ‘‘the butcher’ll come 
for the cdilf at hilf pist four this afternoon” ; but now 
one may hear redued ladies talk of tea at *‘ hdlf-pdst 
four in the afternoon.” Chance and dance pronounced 
to rhyme with manse, faster with aster, father with 
rather, command with and, plant with pant, and even 
banana wita Anna, are a few other specimens among 
the many which might be given of the faulty pronuncia- 
tion spoken of, 
. It sometimes seems as if our long “Italian a” (ah) 
were to be driven out of the language, to our great loss. 
Itis a sound easily uttered, being one of the first spoken 
by achild; it is one of the most musical we have in 
English ; it is one on whose frequency in the Continen- 
tal languages their euphoniousness largely depends. 
What a pity, therefore, not to foster it in our own 
tongue! The ‘intermediate a” (or shortened Italian a), 
which may be roughly described as being part way be- 
tween ah and short uw (as in up), fares as bedly as the 
‘Italian a,” and is often utterei in the same quacking, 
rustic manner. Sometimes, however, both are spoken 
with a drawl which makes, e. g., words like bath and 
path have the same vowel sound as bear and pair. This 
is still worse than the simple, flat a. But perhaps the 
climax of this faulty utterance is reached when the 
‘‘rustic a” is given to words where the diphthong au 
has the sound of ah, as in aunt, laugh, draught, etc. It 
would be more excusable if the mistake were made of 
giving the diphthong its most frequent sound of ‘‘ broad 
a,” as in haul, daughter, etc. 

One careful mother, who wishes her children to shun 
the fault here noticed, has been in the habit of having 
them pronounce every morning at the breakfast table a 
list of words in which the error is likely to be made. It 
would be well if others followed her «xample. The vul- 
garism is one which should be studiously avoided by 
every one who wishes to speak correctly and elegantly. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT this week Dr. Cuyler gives one of 
his admirably practical religious articles; Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton discusses the question of woman’s suffrage, with 
which her name is so closely connected ; the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills explains how to conduct an after-meeting; J. D. 
Dana, D.D., makes a plea for the Red Cross Association, 
which has done so much good on our battle fields ; Prof. J. 
C. Bracq offers the French side of the Madagascar ques- 
tion; Nancy M. Waddle has a pleasant talk about St. Val- 
entine’s Day ; William Higgs tells of his observations of 
winter birds; Victor C. Braman calls attention to the po- 
litical crisis in South Carolina; Francis E, Clark, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the Christian Endeavor Society, makes its work 
a text for some interesting discussions; a resident in Tur- 
key gives facts of interest in that country; Miss Walker 
describes the art events of the week ; Miss Janet Jenvings 
tells of the doings at Washington: W. H. Roberts, DD., 
concludes his statistical discussion of men in the churches; 
and Howard Gibbons describes lifé on an Idaho ranch. Two 








pages are devoted to a series of very interesting letters 
from missionaries abroad. There are poems and stories 
mostly suggested by the Valentine date of this issue, the 
former by Louise Chandler Moulton, Joseph B. Gilder, 
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Lilian Whiting and Harriet F. Blodgett; and the latter 
by Martha Young, Anna Lyman, Ella Lyle, and Frances 
Harris. 


A VERY interesting article in The Sunday-School Times, 
by Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D., who had charge of the. Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund’s work in uncovering the mound of 
el-Hesy in Palestine, calls attention to the amount and 
hopeful character of the work yet to be done of the same 
sort in the Holy Land. He mentions a number of five 
typical mounds which it would be of very great importance 
to have opened, just as other mounds have been opened in 
Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. It is strange that the land 
we care the most for is the one that has been least explored. 
He mentions particularly Tel-Ta’anuk, whichis plainly the 
Canaanite Taanach, a grand mound onthe south side of the 
plain of Esdraelon; also a few miles east of it the Tel el- 
Mutesellim, which represents the waters of Megiddo; then 
the city of Gaza is much of it a real tell, a place greatly in- 
fluenced by Egypt and where Egyptian antiquities are al- 
ways turning up. The ancient Jericho is represented by 
Tel-el-Sultan, where pre-Israelite pottery has been discov- 
ered and where ancient mud brick walls appear, which Mr. 
Bliss believes may be the very walls that fell before the 
eyes of Joshua. Such mounds as these should surely be 
opened and the various layers distinguished which repre- 
sent separate occupations in cities and periods of time, and 
doubtless written records would be found which would 
cover many centuries before and after the time of Joshua. 
Why will not some one of our own readers who can afford 
it be generous enough and public-spirited enough to give 
the ten, twenty or fifty thousand dollars necessary to open 
one of these mounds? It would be a great boon to biblical 
scholarship. 


WE were wrong, .after all, in crediting that item from 
Thé Church Standard about resounding English, such 
as “in the last analysis,” ‘“‘ along these lines,” ‘‘environ 
ment,” etc. to its editor Dr. Fulton. It was signed by 
“‘H. M. T.,”’ in whom we seem to see Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson, of Mississippi. This is what he says of the 
language he expects to speak when he joins the society of 
Heaven : 


* By any possible imagination there are but two languages it 
could speak—Greek or English—surely not poor, starved, pauper, 
mechanical Latin, nor any of its outcomes, French, Italian, 
Spanish! Surely not Dutch, Deutsch, Teutsch, platt or hoch. 
Nobody can imagine any soul in Paradise trying to say ‘acht 
und .achtzig.’ It couldn’t be pronounced—except in another 
place! 

“So we are driven to one of the two great, imperial, heroic 
tongues, the tongues of sages, seers, heroes by land and sea, the 
tongues of Shepherds and Kings of men, ‘ anactes androdn,’ the 
tongues of singers who have made the heavens quiver and the 
stars tingle with the songs that are eternal as themselves. 

* The language of Paradise is Greek or English! But Greek is 
dead ; ah, marble pale! white as the splendor of the dawn! dead 
with the death of Platwa and Marathon! Chrysostom speaks it 
in Paradise, Basil, Nazianzen, Athanasius, the royal! But since 
then? Well, the other imperial speech, the speech of the Kings 
of men, saturated as the later Greek was with Christian spirit, 
thougbt and light, free, sonorous, dauntless, challenging earth 
and heaven, appealing, illuminating in its splendid common 
sense, and blank flat honesty, like Socrates’s speech and Plato’s— 
this other grander tongue is Christian through and through—the 
tongue of the men ‘that obey, that endure, that command.’” 


WE cannot possibly take it seriously when M. Mo- 
hammed Webb and his disinterested associates get to quar- 
reling over which of them is head of the mission to convert 
the United States, and which of them is to edit the Mos- 
lem paper. Somewhat the same jaded interest we feel in 
the quarrels of the Theosophists. We knew of the aged 
Colonel Olcott and the departed Madame Blavatsky, gone 
tothe Nirvana of the Mahatmas; and W. Q. Judge we 
know, and a most amusing and confusing menagerie they 
are. There is a big quarrel between those who survive, to 
settle which is the most worthy to wear the seal of the de- 
parted Russian high priestess, or rather, we should say, 
whether the seal impressed on the communications re- 
ceived by one of them, was or was not stolen. Luckily the 
chief combatants in the matter are far apart, Mr. Judge, 
the Vice President, who now claims to be the practical 
head of the whole order, being here in America, while the 
President, Colonel Olcott, is in Madras, so that they can 
each of them safely condemn the other from thence. What- 
ever either party says about the fraud of the other we 
readily believe, and are sorry for Mrs, Besant, who is ap- 
parently the most innocent and unsuspicious victim of all 
the combined delusions. 


IN a startling article in The Kingdom Profeasor Bascom, 
of Williams College, accepts as true the statements in the 
volume ‘‘ Wealth against Commonwealth,” attacking the 
Standard Oil Company, and draws from them some sweep- 
ing conclusions. He says that ‘the president of such a 
company has no right to endow a university,” that he has 
‘** sown the land with offenses from boundary to boundary,”’ 
that “there is not a labor riot that does not justify itself 
to itself by this uncorrected sin,” that if he had chosen 
rather to build a prison “it is not probable that during all 
the years in which its grim walls should overshadow the 
land any one would find his way into it who had done one- 
tenth part as much as this man to wither up and blast the 
promise of his native land.””, And what is the offense he 
charges against this man andthis company? Itis nothing 
more serious than this—that ‘enormous wealth has been 
secured as the result of secret and discriminating contracts 
with railroads.” That there is anything essentially wrong 
in such discriminating contracts it would be impossible to 
prove. Indeed, it is a matter of common sense that a large 
patron of a railroad ought to have more favorable rates 
than one who patronizes it but little. This is precisely the 
difference between wholesale and retail. The larger a pur- 
chase of goods the cheaper the price; the larger the ship- 
ment the cheaper the rate. There is nothing unfair about 
that. If a company buys its own railroad cars and loads 
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its goods upon them there is no sort of objection in morals 
to its g@tting the very cheapest possible rates, such asa 
weaker competitor could not get. There must be some 
more serious charges brought against the company and its 
president before it can be convicted in the court of ethics. 
But those charges Professor Bascom does not bring in his 
article. 


FEw persons have any idea how many officers it takes to 
make up the royal household of the Queen of England, nor 
how enormous the expenses are. Her Majesty’s household 
is divided into five departments, besides the affairs of the 
royal chapels and the royal almonry—the Lord Steward’s, 
the Lord Chamberlain’s, the Medical, the Master of the 
Horse, and the Mistress of the Robes. The ‘‘ Board of the 
Green Cloth” has, besides its Lord Steward, with a salary 
of $10,000 a year, a treasurer, comptroller, master, secre- 
tary, chief clerk, other clerks, paymaster, gentleman of the 
cellars, first clerk of the kitchen, with cooks, porters, 
keepers of the purse, German, [ndian and other secretaries, 
attendants, keepers, etc. In the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment Lord Carrington, the Chamberlain, gets $10,000 ; 
and there are many other salaried officers, clerks, Lords in 
Waiting, Grooms in Waiting, extra Groomsin Waiting, 
masters and marshals of ceremonies, Gentlemen Ushers of 
various kinds, Gentlemen Waiters, Grooms of the Great 
Chamber, Librarian, Poet Laureate (who gets a stipend of 
$360), painters, marine and ordinary, surveyors of pictures, 
keepers of swans, Master of Music, Pages of the Back 
Stairs, State Pages, Pages of the Chambers, Pages of the 
Presence, Men at Arms, Queen’s Champion, thirteen 
royal housekeepers (at $600 each), inspectors, etc. In the 
medical department are Physicians in ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, Surgeons in ordinary and extraordinary, 
Surgeon apothecaries, Surgeon: oculist, Surgeon dentist, 
and chemists and druggists. For the management of the 
royal chapels there is a dean, a sub-dean, a clerk of the 
closet, several deputy-clerks, organists and composers, and 
five chaplains. In care of the Royal Almonry are a Hered- 
itary Grand and a Low High Almoner, with sub-almoner 
and two secretaries. In the department of the Master of the 
Horse, are the Master, at $12,500, the Crown Equerry, seven 
equerries in ordinary at $2,500 to $3,000 each; seven extra 
equerries; an Honorary Equerry, Pages of Honor, Superin- 
tendents of the Mews, accountants, storekeepers, veterinary 
surgeons, Lady Rider and Coachman ; besides Master of the 
Buckhounds, huntsmen, whippers-in, hereditary Grand 
Falconer, etc. Finally there is the Mistress of the Robes, 
with two Acting Mistresses, eight Ladies of the Bedcham- 
ber—mostly duchesses ; four extra Ladies of the Bedcham- 
ber; seven Bedchamber Women at $1,500 each; three 
extra Bedchamber Women ; eight Maids of Honor at $1,500 
each ; two e®tra Maids of Honor, a Groom of the Robesanda 
Clerk of the Robes. Here is a most formidable list, and the 
salaries mount up high. No wonder the British taxpayer 
groans. How much more simple and excellent seems the 
household of our President! 


....Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, wife of the Rev. 
William B. Brown, D.D., who died last week in Kast 
Orange, N. J., was perhaps more widely known to the cir- 
cle of women affiliated in religious, benevolent, social and 
literary organizations than any other woman in the coun- 
try. It was her energy which brought the women’s clubs 
of the country into fellowship, and she was their first 
president. It was her desire to give to the women, even of 
the smaller villages in the country, all the advantages 
that might come through affiliation and intercourse with 
those who are best equipped. She was a woman of earnest 
Christian faith, of very wide culture, and of magnificent 
physical presence, coming from the finest New England 
ancestry; and her loss will be very widely felt. 


....The Catholic protest against the Sunday opening of 
liquor saloons in this city is of the most vigorous character. 
Here is one of the resolutions : 

* Resolved, That we are in full and hearty accord with all 
bodies of our fellow-citizeus who are engaged in the truly 
laudable and timely movement to abate the evils of the liquor- 
traffic and who have publicly and indignantly protested against 
the iniquitous, unreasonable and intolerable legislation de- 
manded in the interests and for the exciusive promotion of the 
peculiarly absorbing and exacting business.” 

This suggests that while Sunday rest is losing the advo- 
cacy of some of our Protestant ministers, whose names we 
do not care to mention, it is gaining that of Catholic priests. 


.... Senator Lexow and his committee heard some very 
wholesome sentiments expressed at the hearing, last week, 
on the Police Reorganization bill. Dr. Parkhurst did not 
dilute the strong utterances he had given at the previous 
mass meeting, for the senatorial ear, tho his letter demand- 
ing the hearing had been pronounced “insolent”? and 
‘“‘impudent.”’ It is clear that the reformers have the great 
public with them. Boss Platt yielded something in the 
Power of Removal bill; but it is not certain that he will 
allow the bi-partisan feature of the Police bill to be 
stricken out. That is what thorough reform demands; 
but politicians hesitate to yield it because it would subvert 
their thrifty plans, 


...-A correspondent in Omaha, Mr, C. E. Burke, writes 
us desiring to make a minor correction in the very impor- 
tant account given by Dr. Howard Henderson in our issue 
of two weeks ago, of the loss of the ‘‘Sultana” and the 
drowning of 1,200 Union prisoners, which occurred just 
after the murder of Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Henderson 
says the “Sultana” blew up about seven miles north of 
Memphis. Mr. Burke tells us that the scene of the acci- 
dent was at Paddy’s Hen and Chickens, about twelve miles 
above Memphis. Mr. Burke was employed on the ** Olive 
Branch ”’ at the time, and on the previous trip the ‘‘ Sul- 
tana” and the “ Olive Branch ” had raced with each other, 


...-It is not at all unlikely that the character of the 
Pope’s encyclical addressed to the Catholics of this coun- 
try, with all its general fatherly advice, lacking some- 
what in the sharpness of definition and command that 
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somé anticipated, may be possibly due to the fact that it 
is to be regarded rather as an introduction to another 
document which shall more definitely define and enlarge 
the powers of the Apostolic Delegate. It is an interesting 
and apparently significant fact that while hithertoin such 
official documents the terms ‘' Delegate’? and ‘‘ Delega- 
tion ’’ have been used here, Mgr. Satolli is called ‘‘ Apostolic 
Legate,” and thus it is an “‘ Apostolic Legation ” which is 
sent to this country. 


....Every minister of the Gospel, every church member, 
and all others who want to know the condition of the mis- 
sion world at the present time, should carefully read the 
news in our columns received from our special co respond 
ents. We give at least a column weekly to this subject, . 
and once a month present a series of letters from the vari- 
ous fields, Our readers will find this information of great 
assistance in their efforts to sustain the cause which can, 
scarcely be second to any other brought to their attention, 
during the year. In addition to our toreign correspondence: 
this week we call particular attention to the communica. 
tion by Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyteriam 
Board of Missions in this city. It is a most excellent andi 
timely article. 


‘,...A Republican State Convention was held last week 
in Columbia, 8S. C., and the Republican Party put itsedf im 
line with the anti-Tillman Democrats. They declared that, 
it was not their desire to restore Republican rule in the 
State or to destroy or impair white supremacy. All they 
asked was that Republicans and Negroes be allowed their 
rights as voters, and they were willing to vote for any 
white men that were willing to do them justice. This, 
doubtless, is the best that could be done; for we must re- 
member that the Republican Party has for many years 
been practically extinct in South Carolina, where it hasa 
majority of voters. 


...-The personal experience andobservation of Dr. Davis, 
the writer of the article on Miss Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross Association, givehim aright to beinterested, and a 
chance to know the truth of what he affirms. He was four 
years a soldier in the late Civil War, himself severely 
wounded on the battle-field of Shiloh. hjeeommanded his 
regiment the last year of the War, and for the last nineteen 
years he has been Professor in the Doshisha University, 
in Kioto, Japan, and for twenty-three years a faithful 
missionary of the American Board in that country. 


....A young man from Pittsburg, by the name of Lentz: 
who was on a bicycle trip around the world, disappeared: 
about the middle of last May, near Erzrim, and it is sup- 
posed he was killed by the Kurds. These Kurds have not. 
too good a reputation, and it would bea little curious if, 
while our Government cannot investigate the murder of 
Armenians, there might be no diplomatic objection to our - 
investigating in the same region the murder of an Ameri- 
can citizen; altho we presume that, considering the other- 
facts which an investigation would disclose, the Turkish, 
Government would not give any assistance in this work. 


....To whatever the Chicago Israelite has to say to the 
discredit of one Rosvally, who died recently in London, we 
have no objection to make, for we had our part at the time 
in exposing him while he was running his career in thig 
country. But when our contemporary concludes, ‘‘ Thee 
never was an honest convert from Judaism to Christianity ; 
all who profess to be are deliberate frauds,” it is talking 
nonsense, ‘There have been thousands of such heginning 
since the time of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. To 
deny that there are such is downright bigotry. 


....The net gain for 1894, in Catholic population, accord- 
ing to Hoffmann’s Catholic Directory, was 175,832. ‘This 
isasmall figure when we consider the great numerical 
strength of the Church, and what immigration brings to it 
every year. It is actually less than two per cent. of the 
Catholic population reported a year ago. The net gain of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church alone, was upward of 157,- 
000, or nearly 6 per cent., and this was of communicants, 
not adherents. Is the Catholic Church still losing its 
young people ? 

.... It was a contemptible trick that was played upon a 
Polish prisoner at Green Bay, Wis., by the sheriff, who 
dressed up a friend of his asa Catholic priest and per- 
suaded him to go into the cell and hear the prisoner’s con- 
fession with the purpose of using it against the prisoner. 
Let it not be supposed that the sheriff was an A. P. A. 
man, he was a Catholic, and so was his friend who person- 


ated the priest. Whether the prisoner were guilty or not, , 
any use made of that confession would be an outrage. 


.... Kentucky had a separate coach law which compelled’ 
Negroes to ride in coaches apart from white people ; but it, 
will have it no longer if the Supreme Court of the United 
States confirms the decision of the United States Circuit: 
Court in a suit brought against the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company by a Negro who was shut out from 
the cars where he wished to ride. The court wisely de- 
clares the law unconstitutional. 


.... Three men who were arrested for complicity with the 
royalist revolution in Hawaii were banished by the last 
steamer from Honolulu, and they declare they were utterly 
innocent of any part in the rebellion, Of course they do, 
altho their sympathy with it is plain in all they say. If 
they were to confess complicity 1t would be giving up all 
chance for appeal to the American and British Govern- 
ments. 


....A good word is due to Beloit College, the veteran of 
Western education, which has opened its doors to women. 
The most charming part of the story is that when the an- 
nouncement was made to the students they broke into a 
cheer. So would our Eastern masculine collegians do if 
they only knew what was good for them, 


.... The generalship of men like Debs comes high, even to 
labor. The American Railway Union had to pay him 
$9,000 a year salary as its President. He brought upon 
it the greatest disaster it ever had, and was altogether 
a very costly experiment, 


....-The Golden Rule says that “the pioneer missionary 
enterprise was that of the London Missionary Society.” 
We recommend the editor to consult some missionary 
handbook or even his general encyclopedia, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE so-called abdication of the ex-Queen of Hawaii 
virtually ends the long-drawn-out play presented to the 
American people for the past two years. It is a combi- 
nation of comedy and tragedy, with the weight of the 
performance @ favor of comedy—in three acts; revolu- 
tion, restoration and abdication, the latter making the 
farce in the closing scene. Tho two years getting to it, 
the ex-Queen has made no half-hearted abdication. Itis 
sufficiently strong and explicit to consign the late 
Hawaiian monarchy to everlasting oblivion. She also 
goes further, and cuts off all heirs and successors, and 
by this flank movement has outgeneraled Theophilus 
Davies, who from the first has been determined that 
the ex-Queen’s niece, Princess Kaiulani, intrusted to 
his guardianship for her English education, should 
perpetuate the Hawaiian monarchy. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Davies brought this young woman to 
Washington, away from her books in England, without 
any authority whatever, and endeavored to get some 
recognition of her royal claims from the President 
and Sccretary of State. His scheme was that the 
Princess should be Regent, and, with a Cabinet, form 
the Government of Hawaii. Tho, of course, he 
did not say so, there was no doubt but that in this 
event Theophilus Davies would be the ‘ power be- 
hind the throne,” Mr. Daviesis a rich Englishman who 
made a foitune on the Islands, but has lived for the most 
part in England, With the English education of the 
Princess, Whose father is an Englishman, and mother 
was a sister of the ex-Queen, and the influence of Mr. 
Davies, the Hawaiian monarchy would be essentially an 
English Government, I met Mr. Davies at the time of 
this visit. He admitted that he was embarrassed as to 
the mode of procedure with the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, because he was entirely without creden- 
tials or authority, ‘Only a private citizen, don’t you 
know ; here to defend the rights of the Princess.” He 
did not, however, meet with any success at the White 
House or Department of State. As for the Princess, she 
was not permitted to speak on the subject, or, rather, 
nobody was permitted to speak to her on Hawaiian mat- 
ters. Mr. Davies was omnipresent, and would gay, 
smilingly, but none the less firmly: ‘‘ No; not a word 
on politics”; and if the Princess had any opinions, she 
was watched too closely ever to ‘‘ give herself away.” 
But she was acharming young woman, vivacious and 
full of interest in the social life, and altogether had a 
very nice time in Washington. 

According to Mr, Davies’s own statement, he did not, 
during his entire stay, receive a word from Hawaii. He 
had notified the friends of the monarchy of his intended 
Visit to the United States with the Princess, and expected 
to hear from them while in Washington. But he could 
not, as he said, ‘‘ get a word from the Islands,” and he 
made no attempt to conceal his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. His wild scheme for placing the Princess on the 
throne met with no response from Liliuokalani, who 
then fully expected to be restored, and therefore had no 
intention of being supplanted by her pretty, half-English 
niece. 1t is not now difficult to read between the lines of 
the ex Queen’s abdication, that, in cutting off forever all 
claims cf heirs and successors, she has got even with 
Theophilus Davies and his schemes in Washington. 
Whether Mrs, Dominis has the power to cut off the 
right of succession, is quite another question. When 
she became Queen, as the then heir apparent to succeed 
Kalakaua, the Princess, as next in line, was proclaimed 
heir apparent, provided with an allowance by the Gov- 
ernment, and sent to England to be educated. So that 
while it is a question whether Mrs, Dominis can in- 
clude heirs and successors in her abdication, she has 
nevertheless assumed the authority, and, so far as 
the Princess is concerned, has forever blasted the 
hopes of the ambitious royalist, Theophilus Davies. 
He may, however, fall back on what at the time 
was said to be a supplementary scheme, and effect an 
alliance between the Princess and his son, The young 
woman is still abroad, and she is far more likely to set- 
tle permanently in England than to return to her 
father’s home in Hawaii. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible, perhaps, that she should marry a distant 
cousin, Prince David, a handsome young Kanaka, who 
came to Washington with the ex-Queen’s representative, 
Paul Neuman, at the same time the Princess was here 
with the Davies family, 

The rarity of evening parties in Administration circles 
gives them a corresponding value of appreciation by 
people who have had no reas6n to complain of too much 
social dissipation in that line. Of course, one does not 
include official receptions at the White House, which for 
the most part are formal affairs, alternating week about 
with State dinners set forth on a regular program every 
year. But heretofore evening parties have been more or 
less the rule among Members of the Cabinet, who, tak- 
Dg a turn all round, would, in the course of a season, 
dispense frequent and large hospitality. 

The present Cabinet so far is not up to the social efforts 
of President Cleveland’s first Cabinet. This is not, how- 
ever, through any fault or disinclination to entertain, 
but is more the fault of the times, which certainly are 
not propitious for extravagant expenditures, except 
Aluong the nouveaux riches,who do a good thing by thus 
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making social gayety the active medium for the plenti- 
ful circulation of their money—and who instead of being 
criticised, should be commended for helping the butcher, 
baker, candlestick maker and florist to live. 

In President Cleveland’s first Administration, it was 
the Secretary of the Navy who was the rich man, and 
whose house was famous for the magnificence of its en- 
tertainments, Other members of that Cabinet, tho com- 
fortably well off, did not pretend to keep pace with 
Secretary and Mrs. Whitney ; and nobody expected it. 
Mr, Bayard was one of the poor men, but as Secretary 
of State, tilling the first place, led off with evening 
parties, which always had the charm of simple elegance 
and true hospitality. In President Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration, the Postmaster-General was the rich man in the 
Cabinet, and the ‘‘ gay Whitney house” continued to 
hold its own with grand parties. But none of the rest 
felt bound to follow the example of the Postmaster- 
General and Mrs. Wanamaker. It is conceded that the 
present Cabinet, tho not distinguished for millionaires, 
is more uniform in the evenness of moderate wealth. The 
men are notinclined to give what are called ‘‘swell” af- 
fairs, and the tastes of the women are notin that direction. 
But now and then a handsome evening party comes off. 
The Attorney-General and Mrs. Olney gave a large recep- 
tion, and the Secretary of War and Mrs. Lamont have 
given one of the two receptions for which they sent 
out cards a fortnight ago. The Olneys live in ex- 
Senator Edmunds’s house, one of the most attractive 
West End residences. ‘The Lamonts live in one of the 
historic houses that was occupied by Mr. Wells, Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy. Their reception 
last week was a charming party, and quite like old 
times, bringing together many friends who had enjoyed 
their hospitality during President Cleveland’s first Ad- 
ministration. Mrs, Lamont is an accomplished hostess, 
and the Secretary, or ‘‘ Colonel Lamont,” as people still 
like to call him, is at his best in the rdle of host. They 
are especially popular with Army people, which is say- 
ing a good deal, for it is seldom or never that a civilian 
Secretary of War, is ‘‘solid” with the Army. An officer 
who has had many years of service, said the other day : 
‘*Lamont is a business man. Heruns his department on 
business principles. We like him.” One thing is cer- 
tain, that the Secretary of War has the same kindly, 
quiet manner, the same rare tact, and straightforward, 
reliable directness which marked him when he was Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Private Secretary—and without doubt 
the most valuable, all-round Private Secretary ever pos- 
sessed by a President of the United States. He 
was sometimes suspected of being the Administration 
itself, and he could dispose of greater crowds, and refuse 
a favor with more graciousness than some men can grant 
one. At the party the officers among the guests wore 
uniform, giving brilliant touches of color that were very 
effective. A pretty idea was carried out by inclosing 
the broad veranda at the back of the house with sail- 
cloth, over which were hung crimson stuffs and clematis 
vines, and with rugs, chairs, sofas and softly-shuded 
lamps made an attractive and comfortable outlet for the 
drawing room: and supper room, out of which it opened 
through long windows, On the mantels there were 
vases of long-stemmed American Beauty roses. Besides 
the Army people the guests included a great hobnobbing 
of the two political parties, and one could but wonder 
why they are so wide apart at the Capitol. Perhaps it 
was the atmosphere of the Lamont house, 

The promotion of General Schofield to be Lieutenant- 
General of the Army gives very great satisfaction, and is 
particudarly pleasing to his personal friends. The billas 
it came from the Senate, was * put through” the House 
in justy twenty minutes, thanks to the ready manage- 
meut of Representative Outhwaite, Chairman of the 
Committze on Military Affairs. General Schofield’s pro- 
motion will make a number of important changes in the 
Army. It is supposed that General Ruger will be pro- 
moted to fill General Schotiela’s place, as he is the Senior 
Brigadier-General, This, of course, will move up the 


colonels in the line, one of whom will be pro- 
moted to General Ruger’s place, General Scho- 
field’s promotion involves no change of station 


as he remaivs in command of the Army until Sep- 
tember, when he will be retired tor age. The graue 
of Lieutenant-General, revived for General Schofield, 
ends with his retirement, as it has with each officer in 
turn—General Scott, General Grant, General Sherman 
and General Sheridan. It is generally expected that 
General Miles, now the working Major-General, will be 
placed in command of the Army, with headquarters at 
Washington, on the retirement of General Schofield. 
This is the natural supposition, tho nobody can tell half 
a year beforehand what will happen. Unfortunately, 
General Schofield was confined to his room with a severe 
cold and unable to see his friends, But Mrs. Schofield, 
who, naturally, is delighted, has received no end of con- 
gratulations on her husband’s promotion. 

The debate in the House on the new Currency bill was 
more or less interesting according to the speechmakers, 
Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, and Lafe Pence, of Colorado, 
spoke for the Populists, and made strong speeches in 
fuvor of silver. it was about their last chance, as they 
go out with the present Congress, General Sickles made 
one of the great speeches in favor of the bill, which is 
framed on the lines of the Presidenvs Message, and 
declared the President’s action in the present financial 
crisis was brave and manly, and his words worthy the 
most illustrious of our statesmen—which was praise from 
General Sickles, who has not always agreed with the 
President. He said the honor of the country was 
involved, and he appealed to the House to pass the bill. 

Mr. Reed’s substitute was provably the only avenue 
through which legislation could be had, or stood any 
chance of passing both Houses this session. But the 
administration men would not have it, and the extreme 
silver men did not like it. 1 asked Senator Sherman the 
other day if he thought there would be anything in the 
way of financial legislation, and he replied: ‘‘ No; 
nothing whatever.” 
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THE CHURCH AND MEN. 


BY WM. HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., 
STATED CLERK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


TEE. 


THE second article upon this subject dealt with the Prot- 
estant Churches in the United States of America; this ar- 
ticle takes up the statistics of the Catholic Churches. 
The total of Catholic communicants in the United States, 
according to the Census of 1890, was 6,257,871, of whom 
26,454 belonged to Catholic Churches other than the 
Romau, In view of the smallness of the proportion of 
other Catholics than Roman Catholics in the total, the fig- 
ures of the table which follows are substantially those of 
the Roman Church. The table contains four columns, 
three of which present the Catholic statistics for the great 
geographical divisions of the country, and also for the 
several States and Territories. In the first column are 
given the numbers of Catholic communicants, in the second 
the numbers of Catholic males over twenty-one years of 
age, in the third the per cent. of Catholic males of full age 
ef the total of potential voters, as given in the census, and 
in the foufth the per cent. of Protestant communicant 
males of full age of potential voters. The number of 
Catholic males over twenty-one years of age is ascertained 
by the method suggested by Dr. H. K. Carroll in his most 
excellent work, ‘‘The Religious Forces of the United 
States,” a work which ought to be in the possession of 
every thinking minister. In it Dr. Carroll states that 
“ Catholic communicants, according to Catholic estimates, 
constitute 85 per cent. of the Catholic population.”’ By 
adding 15 per cent., therefore, to the numbers of Catholic 
communicants in the first column of the table, the total 
number of Catholics in any State or Territory is readily 
obtainable, and inasmuch as the potential voters of the 
country—i.e., the males over twenty-one years of age, were, 
in 1890, 27 per cent. of the total population, the same per- 
centage will undoubtedly hold good in the Catholic 
churches, and, applied to the totals of Catholics, gives the 
figures found in the second column. Farther, in the way 
of explanation, it is proper to state that the fourth column, 
giving the percentage of Protestant males to potential 
voters, is taken from the figures of the second article. 





Potential Voters. 
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SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION.. 451,701 140,253 6.0 36.5 
| 3 92,504 28,722 6.4 37.9 
POURNOREOC sc cccvcceccccce 17,950 5,573 1.4 44.0 
pS eee ee Tee 13,230 4,108 1.3 585.7 
Missiasinnt sciccccccssccces 11,348 3,524 1.5 61.3 
er ere 211,863 65,785 28.3 24.3 
TORI vins cccte vcecveneeves 99,691 30,954 6.2 17.1 
Oklahoma.....ssccceseres 1,270 304 2.2 6.3 
AFEARERBsccccceccoccescee 3,845 1,193 0.5 37.6 
WESTERN DIVISION......... 435,731 135,204 12.6 7.3 
MONtADR ccccccccccscves 25,149 7,809 12.3 3.5 
WYOmINg <6 ccccccccsccses 7,185 2,231 8.8 4.2 
Colorado ....ccccccccceces 47,111 14,628 9.6 7.2 
New MexleOciccccccseces 100,576 81,229 75.5 3.4 
ER sc ccnrccenrivennede 19,000 5,890 25.0 2.0 
Wt Rsdisicsicsiscesesncsiecawes 5,958 1,849 3.6 2.i 
WAGER ike cccc. cecovcenaves 3,955 1,228 6.3 2.2 
NO eC icasanouceawensns 4,809 1,493 5.0 4.5 
Washington.............. 20,848 6,473 4.8 8.4 
OPeBOD..ccccccccccccccece 80,231 9,387 8.9 11.4 
ABBE Ridciccccvccccoccccece 13,563 4,212 14.1 1.3 
California... ...%cccccocces 157,346 48,855 11.2 8.2 
Norra ATLANTIC DIvISION. 2,941,171 913,238 19.4 20.6 
MAING ..0cccccccccccescoee 57,548 17,869 9.4 14.9 
New Hampsbire......... 39,920 2,896 11.0 17.6 
Vermomt...cc-ccccccccccce 42,810 13,293 13.7 19.8 
Massachusetts........... 615,072 190,979 30.8 15.7 
Rhode Island ...........- 96,825 30,0683 82.0 16.1 
Connecticut.......sceccee 152,945 47,492 2.8 2.7 
2 eee eee 1,153,650 858,208 21.7 18.1 
New Jersey...... .eeeeeee 223,274 69,325 17.8 22.7 
Pennsylvania.......+.+e. 550,127 173,608 12.7 26.3 
SoutH ATLANTIC DivISIoN. — 254,883 79,141 4.2 650.1 
Delawale....cccccccccccce 11,776 8,656 8.3 25.0 
Maryland... .. .ccccesree 141,410 43,908 17.3 28.7 
District of Columbia.... 37,593 11,673 20.0 28.5 
Virginia... ccccccocseccovee 12,356 3,837 1.8 48.9 
Went Virginia............ 15,653 4,361 2.8 382.0 
North Carolina.......... 2,640 819 0.2 66.4 
South Carolina.......... 5360 1,665 O77 Tl 
Georgia....ccccccccccccece 11,228 3,486 0.9 55.7 
PIOrid@... cccccccccccvccces 16,867 5,237 5.8 42.9 
Norra CENTRAL Division. 2,173,145 — 674,761 11.7 2.1 
QUO iin ccccccceccorcccoces 336,114 104,364 11.0 28.4 
WNGIANA....ccccccevccsccece 119,109 36,980 6.7 32.0 
FMM idk ov ccevectancceves 475,474 147,634 14.7 22.2 
MIGCDIGAR 666000 ccccccceces 222,261 69,013 12.0 18.3 
Wiisconsin.......cccccceee 249,829 77,572 18.0 22.0 
Minnesota........scceceee 271,769 84,384 24.2 22.8 
COM oicvecvecvvccnecannns 164,522 51,084 10.6 24.6 
Missourt.......sccccccscce 162,864 50,569 7.6 26.6 
North Dakota..........+. 26,427 8,206 15.7 19.6 
South Dakota............ 25,720 7,986 8.8 20.6 
a Oe Pee 51,503 15,992 5.6 15.6 
67,562 20,977 6.0 23.2 


BONERG icc cccccscvccseceves 








Among the facts in the foregoing: table the first to be 
noticed is that those sections of the country which were 
either originally settled by colonists of Latin blood, or 
have been more recently largely occupied by immigrants 
of like blood, are those in which the Roman Catholic 
Church is strongest. The old French settlement explains 
the strength of that Church in Louisiana, the Spanish 
occupation its great majority in New Mexico, and the re- 
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cent immigration from French Canada its power in Mas 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. These two latter States 
stand to-day in singular religious contrast with the position 
they held in colonial times as the strongholds of aggres- 
sive Puritanism. 

Another fact worthy of attention is the fewness of Cath- 
olics in the States in which the bulk of the colored popu- 
lation is found. Attention was drawn in the second 
article to the strenath of the Protestant Churches in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. The total of Catholic communicants in 
all these States is 56,162, about the same number as that 
given for the State of Maine. In North Carolina, again, 
the Catholic males are only two-tenths of 1 per cent., and 
in South Carolina seven-tenths of 1 per cent. of the totals 
of males of fullage. Further, the colored communicants 
in the Roman Catholic Church numbered, in 1890, only 
14,517 out of a total colored population of 7,470,040. The 
Roman Catholic Church bas been engaged for years in the 
effort to proselytethe Negroes, but in vain. Account forthe 
resistance of the colored race to the Roman Catholic 
Church as we may, its members have been well-nigh unan- 
imous in rejecting allegiance to a Church whose essential 
principlesdo not harmonize with the American and Prot- 
estant views of the rights of conscience, religious freedom 
or popular government. Of course it will be gaid by memn- 
bers of the Roman priesthood that the South needs Ca- 
tholicism; but there are many who will rejoice with the 
writer that dark-skinned Americans fail to appreciate 
thus far the need, and are entirely content with some form 
of Protestant Christianity. A curious illustration of the 
antagonism to the Roman Church of the colored masses 
was given not long since by a Presbyterian coléred minis- 
ter, who gravely stated in a public address that the Pres- 
byterians were accused in the South of being Catholics, 
because the Apostles’ Creed, being one of the doctrinal 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church, contained the 
statement, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
Ignorant many of the colored people are, but their in- 
stincts make them zealous Protestants. 

A third fact is that the totals of male members of full 
age in all the Christian Churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
are a majority of the males of full age only in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lon- 
isiana and New Mexico. This numerical minority of 
Christians of. voting age in the other sections of the land 
empbasizes the point made in the first article, that the 
majority of the hands that hold the ballot are hands un- 
consecrated in any sense to Christ. 

The last fact to be dealt with concerns the political power 
of the Roman Catholic Church in thiscountry. That the 
tenets of Roman Catholicism, as hitherto stated and ap- 
plied, are opposed to the fundamental principles of Amer- 
ican institutions, both religious and secular, is not to the 
writer an open question. Even the Encyclical Letter of the 
Pope just published by Archbishop Satolli, indicates that 
the Roman Curia has not changed its views on the proper 
relations of Church and State. There is, however, in the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country a large proportion 
of persons in thorough sympathy with American institu- 
tions, and some of them are high in the hierarchy. But 
the policy of that Christian denomination is settled not in 
the United States but in Rome, a fact always to be remem- 
bered, Further, while such societies as the A. P. A. ought 
not to commend themselves to American Protestants, it is 
certain that the policy of the Roman Church in this land 
has been time and again provocative of just such move- 
ments. In view of the political doctrines of the Roman 
Curia, and of the not infrequent political alliances entered 
into by Roman Catholic prelates, it is encouraging, there- 
fore, to notice that outside of New Mexico, the Roman 
Church has per se in no section of the country, a majority 
of the voting male in its membership. Female suffrage, it 
is true, would make a difference in many quarters. But, 
whether women are to be given the privilege of voting or 
not, it is the writer’s conviction that no permanent damage 
to American institutions is to be feared from the Roman 
Church, pot simply because of its lack of numbers, but 
mainly because the moral atmosphere of the United States 
of America is Protestant, and any Chureh holding princi- 
ples antagonistic to the Republic must either change or 
melt away. Atmospheres are mightier than edicts of 
Councils or Papal Encyclicals. 

In closing the presentation of this subject, it is necessary 
to point out that the fewness of men in the Church com- 
pared with women is not a new feature of its recent life 
and history in this country. The fact is, that there is to- 
day a larger proportion of men in the membership of the 
Protestant Churches of America than at any previous time 
during the present century. The close of the eighteenth 
century was cbaracterized by lamentable declensions both 
as to faith and morals iu all society, especially among men. 
A change for tbe better began with the great revivals of 
religion extending over the period from 1799 to 1801. Since 
that time the progress of the Church in numbers and 
power bas been marked by an increasing influence over 
the male portion of the nation. This is what might be 
expected, for Christianity is inherently the religion for 
men as well as women, and needs for acceptance by 
all classes, simply a proper and adequate presentation. 
Its first converts, further, were men, its great leaders 
have been men, and its triumphs, both at home and in 
foreign lands, have been achieved in large part by 
men. What the Church needs, therefore, is yet greater 
conformity to the principles taught, and the pat- 
tern of life exemplified by her divine Founder. 
The great doctrines of the Christian faith must be 
taught and maintained with yet more vigorous logic and 
manly courage, the low ideals of life prevalent in many 
quarters must be set in sharp contrast with the code of 
moral conduct enunciated by Jesus Christ, and the practice 
of the principles of that code must be carried aggressively 


into every line of human effort and achievement. Fearless 


but not dogmatic teaching of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
resolute exercise of the much neglected power of discipline, 
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vigorous practice and enforcement of Christian moral 
principles in the family, society, business, and the con- 
duct of the affairs of State, are the forces by which the 
Church can attain in this and in other lands to true moral 
and spiritual supremacy. Thereis even yet toomuch mere 
theory and sentiment in the religion of the day. To win 
men in greater numbers to the obedience of Christ, to re- 
construct as aresult by her moral influence society more 
thoroughly, the Church, as during the first three centuries 
of its history, must in the manifestation of its life, add to 
the tenderness and purity of him who is the Lamb of God, 
the strength and courage of him who is also the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah. The imitation of Christ is the pathway to 
power with and over mankind. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


SINCE the Salvation Army grew in numbers the lead- 
ers have repeatedly tried to obtain permits for open-air 
meetingsin this city. The mayors have grantéd permits for 
afew large meetings, but general permits have been re- 
fused. Last week a special request was made of Mayor 
Strong by Mrs. Ballington Booth’s private secretary, and 
he granted her a permit to conduct services outdoors at 
will. 





....Some time since a Cumberland Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Kansas decided toenter the Presbyterian Church, 
and applied to the Board of Church Erection of that Church 
for assistance. The Board, according to its custom, pre- 
sented the matter before the Corresponding Board of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; and this fact is referred 
to as being a markedly unusual illustration of interdenom- 
inational courtesy. 


.... The question of the relation of theological seminaries 
to missions is being brought before the attention of the 
Churches in many ways, and there seems to be an increasing 
belief that each seminary should make a greater point of 
instruction in regard to the history of missions, the method 
of missions, and their relations to the Church at large. 
Dr. W. R. Richards, in the Presbyterian Journal, presses 
for this very earnestly. 


.... There is an earnest appeal from the clergy of New- 
foundland, including the Bishop of the Auglican Church, 
the administrator of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists, for as- 
sistunce for the people of that island. They state that 
there are not less than a thousand families in St. John’s 
alone seeking relief, and that an influx of families from 
outlying sections is expected which will increase the de- 
mand. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterians are beginning to feel 
the pressure of time for their General Assembly. An ap- 
peal has been issued by some that ten days or two weeks, 
instead of four or five days be given to the work of the 
Church. Among various reasons given one is that there 
is not nearly enough time given to the religious and spir- 
itual phases of the meeting, the result being that the ses- 
sions degenerate into mere routine business meetings of 
the machine order. 


....Archbishop Kain, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
St. Louis, has cordially indorsed the co-operation of Catho- 
lics and Protestants in temperance work in connection es- 
pecially with the annual conference of the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, held in that city last week. 
They invited the co-operation of members of the Queen’s 
Daughters, the local Catholic charitable organization. The 
officers hesitated at first; but, on consultation with the 
Archbishop, found that it was his earnest desire that they 
should accept. a 


.... The prominence given to rescue work in connection 
with many of the missions in our great cities, bas developed 
the need of trained workers in this field. Accordingly, 
Colonel Hadley, the Superintendent of St. Bartholomew’s 
Rescue Mission, has planned for a practical training school 
for those interested in and adapted to that work. The 
school will cover the three months from March Ist to June 
Ist, and be carried on in convection with the practical work 
of the mission. The class will be limited to forty, and the 
expense will be about $100 each, of which sum the mission 
assumes one-half. 

....The receipts of the American Board for the month of 
January were $74,647, against $75,836 for January of 1894. 
This includes $45,686 of regular donations, a falling off of 
$2,600 ; $4,161 for special objects, a decrease of $4,000; $2,239 
for the debt, an increase of $600, and $22,561 in legacies, an 
increase of $4,500. The total receipts for five months have 
been $269,593, a net loss of 89.790 over the receipts for the 
corresponding period of last year. The only item showing 
an increase is that of legacies, $29,220. The decrease in 
regular donations was $9,375, in special donations $4,951, 
and for the debt, $24,684. 


....At the Bible Institute, in Chicago, there is to be held 
during the month of April a special course in the English 
Bible and a study of the various methods of personal work 
as applied in the missionary activities of that city. The 
course in the English Bible will be conducted by Prof. W. 
W. White, on Old Testament Prophecy, the Acts and 
Epistles, and by Superintendent Torrey, on the First Epis- 
tle of John. Professor Towner will hold classes in the 
musical department. A special course on the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, as regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, justification, the Holy Spirit, etc., will be conducted 
by Superintendent Torrey. 


....-Ata meeting of the Anglican Synod in Montreal a 
s‘'atement was made by the Rev. Mr. Rexford that it had 
been the custom in the province of Quebec whenever the 
Roman Catholics were in the majority to u-e the Roman 
Catholic catechism in the prayers of the schools which the 
Protestants had to attend, but when the Protestants were 
in the majority and introduced the Lord’s Prayer, with 
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Scripture reading of the Roman Catholics said: “* You must 
respect the rights of conscience.” Accordingly, the prac. 
tice had been generally omitted until Mr. Rexford became 
connected with the Council of Public Instruction, when he 
took the matter up, maintaining that if the Catholics 
taught their religion in mixed schools when they were in 
the majority Protestants should bave the right to read the 
Scriptures and read the Lord’s Prayer in tle public schools 
when they were in the majority. He carried his point. 


...-The following program has been prepared for the 
next session of the Catholic Summer School, to open July 
7th : 1. Sacred Scripture in the light of the recent Encycli- 
calof Pope Leo XII[—eight lectures. 2. Early Ecclesias. 
tical History: (a) Christian Archeology—five lectures, (hb) 
Formation and Life of the Early Church—five lectures, 
8. Philosophy—First Principles of Human Knowledge— 
ten lectures. 4. Physical Science—eight lectures. 5. The 
Principles of (a) Art—four lectures; (b) Music—four lec- 
tures. 6. The Ethical Foundations of Society—five lectures. 
7. The beginnings of English Literature—five lectures, 8, 
French Literature—five lectures. 9. Philosophy of Rheto- 
ric—five lectures. Other courses projected are political 
economy, German literature, American history, French 
colonial, Spanish colonial,and pedagogy. Besides these 
courses there will be a series of conferences in relation to 
each special course. Among the lecturers will be George 
Parsons Latbrop,the Rev. Drs. O’Connell and Hogan, 
the Rev.P. A. Halpin, the Rev. H. Houser and others. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. ° 
BECK, J. J., Bowman, accepts call to Westminster, 8. C. 
BOLDRIDGE, J. H., Batesburg, accepts call to Lancaster, 8. C. 
EWART, GrorGe C., Manahawken, N.J., resigns. 
FINCH, G. L., Biltmore, N. C., resigns. 
FOSTER, ALLyn K., Somerset, Ky., called to New Haven, Conn. 
GREEN, J. P., Southport, accepts call to Congerville, Ind. 
GORDON, A. J., Boston, Mass., died February 2d, aged 59. 
HARPER, N., Ironton, O., called to Lewis Creek, Ind. 
HERNDON, C. T., Hamilton, Va., called to Greenville, 8. C. 
KINCAID, J. P., Flemingsburg, Ky., called to Hillsboro, Tex. 
MCKINNIS, R. D., Carterville, called to Metropolis, Ill. 
POST, D. E., Woodside, L. I., accepts call to Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
RUGG, M. L., Salem, acceptscall to Oregon City, Ore. 
SHACKLEFORD, J. A., Meridian, accepts call to San Marcos, 

ex. 
THOMPSON, Ernest, South Plainfield, N. J., accepts call to 
The Palms, Cal. 

WAGNER, W. H., Washington, O., resigns. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


BAKER, OrkIN G., W. Charleston, called to Ferrisburg, Vt. 
BEALE, Ww., inst. January 23d, Brockton, Mass. 

BERGER, Martin L., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

BLAIR, Jno. J., inst. January 30th, Wallingford, Conn. 


BOLINE., U. J., Wakefield, Nob., accepts call to Swedish ch., 
Cleveland, 0. 


CHAPIN, Cuas. H., Durham, called to Dover, N. H. 

DICKINSON, Cuas. H., inst. January 30th, Canandaigua, N, Y. 

EARL, THEOPHILUS R., Chula Vista, Cal., resigns. 

—_ — HERMAN P., Ortonville, accepts call to Crookston, 
nn. 


FREEMAN, Geo. E., Bar Harbor, Me., accepts call to Lynn- 
field, Mass. 


GEER, Curtis M., inst. January 31st, Danvers, Mass. 

GILLAM, RaAupen, ord. January 30th, Boston, Mass. 

GILLISON, ANDREw, ord. and;inst. January 3ist, St. Albans, 
Vt. 


GREEN, Frep. W., inst. January 29th, Middletown, Conn. 


HOLDEN, Frep A., Peabody, Mass., called to Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


HOSMER. Samuet D., Worcester, Mass., died January 22d, 
aged 65. 

JASPER, G. A., ord. December 28th, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

KING, Sam. W., Bay Shore, called to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MACKINTOSH, RocutFre, ord. January 30th, Brightwood, Ind. 

POTTER, L. E.. Capioma, Kan., accepts call to Elma, la. 


-TAYLOR, WM. M., New York City, died February 8th, aged 66, 


WALKER, Corn. E., Glyndon, Minn., resigns. 


WARK, Wm. O., Harvard, Neb., accepts call to Saratoga 
Springs. N. Y 


WINSLOW, Jac., Wakefield, Kan., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEVINGTON, CG. L., Columbus, O., called to Boggstown, Ind. 
BIGGER, R. R., Jay, IIL, accepts call to Wheeling, W. Va. 
HUNT, T. W., Whitesboro, N. Y., died February 7th, aged 75. 
McGAW, F. A., Augusta, IIl., resigns. 
MERRI .L, Wo. P., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Chica- 
go, I 
STILLMAN, Caras. A., Tuscaloosa, Ala., died recently. 
WALLACE, S. A., inst. January 22d, Faribault, Minn. 
YOUNG, R. J., Chicago, II1., called to Pittsburg, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOWERS. H. E., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
BROWN, J. A., Ravenna, accepts call to Galion, O. 
COLLIER, H. B., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
COOK, H. J., Dayton, O., accepts call to Conshohocken, Penn. 


FOOTE, H. L., St. Joseph, Mo., accepts call to Marblehead. 
Mass. 


GALLOUPE, Dwicart, Angelica, N. Y., accepts cull to Portland, 
Me. 


HOKE, D. F., Auburn, Ala., resigns. 

MARTIN, A., ord. January 22d, Donaldsonville, La. 

OLMSTED, A. F., Rhinebeck, N. Y., died February 6th, ag “| 77, 

SHARPE, A. B., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

YEWENS, H. L., Franklin, Penn, died January 27th. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLACKBURN, D. A., South. Presb., Charleston, 8. C., called to 
N. Y. City. 


CLAY, A. T., Luth., Philadelphia, accepts call to South Beth- 
lehem, Penn. 


FERGUSON, J. A., United Presb., Loveland, Col., resigns. 
FERGUSON, W™. M., Meth., Washington, D. C., died January 
* 28th. 


FLUHRER, Cuas., Univ., inst. January 3lst, Albion, N. Y. 

JACOBS, Joun W., Meth., Kansas City, Mo., died January 26th. 
aged 72. 

MOTSCH MANN, L. J., Luth., inst. February 3d, Beatrice, Neb. 

NORTHCU LT, Beng. F., Meth., Linneus, Mo.,died January 28th, 


aged 77. 
SHUM ATE, NATHAN, Meth., Wellsville, Mo., died January 29th. 
STEWART, R. B., United Presb., Chartiers, called to Cuyler- 


ville, N.Y. 
THOMPSON, A. K., Dutch Ref., Chaplain of Roosevelt Hospital, 
died February 7th, aged 73, 
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INDEPENDENT. 





WE are especially fortunate in being able to give our 
readers this week an article from Mr. Robert E. Speer, of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. We com- 
mend his earnest words to the prayerful cons‘deration, 
and his conclusions for the positive action of all in- 
terested in mission work. There are also a number of 
letters of special interest from the field. Dr. Downie gives 
news frum the Telugu Mission in India; Mr. Stanley 
speaks of the Red Cross Work in China; Mr. Hanson 
writes about the peculiar perplexities connected with giv- 
ing Christian ideas to the ignorant Kachins of Burma; a 
letter from Mr. Parmalee sbows the Gospel work is going 
on in Turkey despite the disturbed political conditions ; 
Mr. Taylor, of Brazil, sends some words of comfort to the 
Chinese workers via the columns of THE 'NDEPENDENT; and 
thereare other letters from Japan, India and Mexico, all 
full of interest and encouragement. No one should be dis- 
couraged or faint-hearted with such workers in the van. 





THE TONE OF MISSIONARY APPEAL. 


BY MR. ROBERT E. SPEER, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 





RIDING last fall through the slightly rolling country of 
Northeastern Nebraska, I saw an old farmer from the flat 
prairies in the western part of the State point out to his 
son some more prominent undulations which obscured the 
view for a moment, and overbeard his excited remark: 
“Mighty hilly country, John. Fearful steep for plowing, 
ain’t they?” It aroused feelings half of amusement, half 
of pity, that the prairie swells should seem to the old man 
hills, It was only a matter of standard of measurement, 
however. 

The Nebraska farmer represents a mode of thought 
which has its place in missionary service. The closing 
missionary century is too full of vast accomplishments, of 
Christlike devotion, of living deeds, to be slurred over or 
passed slightingly by. To have 4,100 foreign missionaries 
in the unevanygelized lands, with 305,000 converts gathered 
in mission churches, and to contribute $5,100,000 a year for 
this cause, are no slight achievements for the American 
Churches. Moreover, the past has answered decisively for 
us the questions which the Little Faiths have asked from 
the out-et: Is this a practicable undertaking ? Can the 
poor heathen (what were our ancestors ?) grasp the Gos- 
pel? Can we afford to export religion? But that any one 
should derive restful satisfaction or contentment from the 
past is conceivable only on the supposition that his stand- 
ard of measurement corresponds to that of the Nebraska 
farmer. 

Dissatisfaction with past attainment is the mark of the 
true missionary spirit. ‘Not as tho I had already 
attained, either were already perfect ; but I follow after,” 
exclaimed one who had less to be ashamed of than we. 
Says Whittier: 

* Let the thick curtains fall, 
I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained !” 

But there are before me two Jetters, characteristic of a 
widely prevailing spirit of another kind. In one a devoted 
missionary administers a stern rebuke to a younger associ- 
ate who, seeing a little Christian community of a few 
score, and a narrow proclamation of the Gospel, while 
millions were untouched, wrote home in utter discontent 
with past shortcoming, ‘‘ Weare bound to give these people 
the Good News, and we are notdoing it.”” The other letter 
is from a good man in an active home church of nearly 800 
members, who writes: ‘‘ Our church has given not less 
than $2,500 per annum for a good many years to foreign 
missions,” and he protests kindly against an address 
which, to his mind, carried the implication that his church 
was coming short of itsduty. Well, what is the standard ? 

Is the standard set for us in the Cross of Christ and in 
what the Cross stands for, or in the present spirit of the 
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Church, its present degree of obedience and conceptions of 
sacrifice? Should the predominant sentiment in our 
hearts and in mi-sionary appeal be mutual congratulation 
over the measure of present obedience, satisfaction with 
what we have done in the way of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion, or utter repentance at our failure and shortcoming 
and iutense “desire after new obedience”? Is it a time to 
praise the Church for her great devotion when, as it is 
alleged, she gives a tithe of a tithe, not of her income but 
of her annual increase of wealth for the evangelization of 
the non-Christian world, one-half as many mills on a dol- 
lar as our fathers gave in 1840; a time to indulge in the 
sedatives of reminiscence and complacent contentment 
when, as Mrs. Bishop declared in Exeter Hall, November 
ist, 1893, ‘‘ The work is only beginning, and we have barely 
touched the fringe of it; the natural increase of popula- 
tion in the heathen world is outstripping at this mo- 
ment all our efforts”? Qualified as it should be, there 
is nothing soothing or soporific in such a statement, or 
in the fact that of the two million villages estimated to 
exist in Asia, probably not two hundred thousand have been 
reached, while three out of every four men in the world are 
ignorant of “the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all.” 
In comparison with that gift and the world’s need, what + 

is an offering of $5,100,000 and 4,100 men and women from 
the American churches? Is there any sacrifice here ? 


Undoubtedly, but by what standard? David Livingstone 
wrote: P 


toms among the natives of India, such as child marriage, 
temarriage of widows, female education, etc.,etc. It holds its 
sessions immediately after the Indian Congress, thus secur- 
ing an attendance it could not otherwise obtain. It has lost 
a warm friend in the person of the Maharajah of Mysore.who 
died last week at Calcutta of diphtheria. He was probably 
the most enlightened and progressive Rajah of modern 
times. His death has produced a profound sensation all 
over India, and it is felt to be little short of a national ca- 
lamity. Under his benign rule Mysore has taken the first 
rank as a native State. 

The young Maharajah is only ten years old,so that forthe 
next eight or ten years Mysore will be governed by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Indian Government. Fortunate- 
ly the Prime Mioister is a man of rare ability, and, like 
his late chief, a reformer. 

The Baptist Missionary Review is a new magazine pub- 
lished in Madras, in the interests of the Baptist Missions 
of all Asia, both American and English. Its editors and 
managers belong to the American Baptist Telugu Mission, 
but it bas corresponding editors in nearly every Baptist 
Mission in Asia. It meets a want that has been felt for 
years. 

Nedore. 





CAMP MEETINGS. 


BY THE REV. HOMER C. STUNTZ, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
* Hundreds of young men annually leave our sbores as cadets; 
alltheir friends rejoice when they think of them bearing the 
commissions of our Queen. When any dangerous expedition is 
planned by Government, more volunteers apply than are neces- 
sarytomanit. .. Yet no word of sacrifice there. And why 
should we so regard all we give und do for the w:ll-beloved of 
our souls? Our talk of sacrifices is ungenerous and heathenish.” 

To pour out blood like water in the cam paign in the wil- 
derness was heroism! A lust missionary life is fanati- 
cism! To incur a national debt of $2,845,907,626 and to 
expend $8,000,000,000 for purposes of bloodshed and war was 


OUR own mission has transplanted the camp meeting to 
India. After several years of trial we are able to report 
that the plant thrives. It finds congenial soil. Iu no 
country, perhaps, is the idea of public, outdoor gatherings 
for religious purposes carried to greater lengths than in 
India, The religious mela, or fair, is a national institution. 
So the camp-meeting plant mixht be said to be indigenous. 
This form of Christian effort depends for its greatest suc- 
cess upon the existence and presence of a considerable 
Christian community, As in camp meetings at home, 


patriotism! To give a few millions for a world’s redemp- 
tion is ‘‘charity.”” Such infamous opinions as the second 
and fourth of these are born of the lenient and dilatory 
spirit which regards the missionary enterprise asa spiritual 
luxury, and the missionary goal as far off, not attainable, 
not demanding the effort immediately to attain it, It may 
be so. We have no right to assume it. ‘Live,’ cried 
Luther, ‘‘as tho Christ had died yesterday, risen to-day, 
and were coming to-morrow.”’ 

Let the standard go up, and the tone of missionary 
appeal. There is no need of apology for putting the claim 
of the Cross and the commission imperatively first. It 
belongs there. The mission cause should be presented as 
an obligation, unavoidable, immediate, and not with half- 
hearted interest or the benumbing contentment born of 
low standard and ideal. Withall just acknowledgment of 
the work already done, with deep gratitude for the spirit 
already aroused, let the heart of the Church be turned to 
the vast work undone, waiting. As Browning’s David 
SAYS: 

- “Tis not what man does that exalts him, 

But what man would do.” 

New York City. 


INDIA. 
NEW INSTITUTIONS. 


BY D. DOWNIE, D.D., 
Missionary of the Americaa Baptist Missionary Union. 








HITHERTO the Telugu Mission has been distinguished 
chiefly for its wonderful growth in numbers. But 
a new era has dawned, and while additions continue to be 
made, the chief attention of the missionaries has of late 
been directed to the training of the native Christians. 
Schools have been multipled, including a college at 
Ongole, and now it is decided to establish a Medical 
Training Institute and Hospital for Women, at N.llore 
and a Technical Institute, at Ongole. Perhaps this 
new departure may show the driftof things in this mission 
and some may possibly regret it. But we think it safe to 
say that none can know the real needs of the mission so 
well as the missionaries. Hence the unanimity with which 
the missionaries have hailed these two institutions ought 
to be sufficient guaranty that they are really needed. The 
Medical School may be regarded as more of a humane in- 
stitution than an evangelizing agency, but in our judg- 
ment it is both. Some may regard the Technical School 
asa purely secular affair and hence outside of the direct 
missionary agencies. But when it is remembered how 
low in the social scale our native Christians are, it will 
hardly be questioned that till they are better able t» help 
themselves they will never be able to render any great 
assistance in the work of establishing independent and 
self-supporting churches, Till the native Christians and 
low classes are elevated, morally, spiritually and materi- 
ally, caste will dominate. It is only by some such leveling 
process that this monster evil can be done away. 

The Tenth Indian Congress has just closed its ses-ions in 
Madras. They sent all the way to England to get a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to preside over its deliberations. The 
Hindus, like their English fellow-citizens, set a great price 
on'a distinguished chairman. For ten years this Congress 
has been struggling for its right to live. Its friends claim 
that this right has at levgth been secured, but Govern- 
ment and semi-official organs sti!l discredit it as a menace 
and impertinence to the rulers of the land. We do uot 
think it quite that, but that its ultimate aim is some sort 
of ‘‘Home Rule for India’’ cannot be denied. We sym- 
pathize with any people struggling for independence, but 
it will be many years yet before India is ready to take up 
the reins of government. Possibly this Congress is the 


school where the art of self-government is to be learned; if 
so we bid it Godspeed. 

The Social Conference is another Hindu institution of 
recent origin, which has for its aim the reform of social cus- 


numbers stand for enthusiasm, fire, go. 
sort of primitive camp meeting, and not a little of the vic- 
tory was, under God, due to the vastly impressive spectacle 
of thousands aroused about the same tremendous realities 
of sin and pardon. 
and a human side to the work of the wianer of souls, and 
wise is that one who has learned how to make the most of 
both. Still, it is not wise to despise the day of small 
things. In places where there is but a handful of those 
who have turned from idols to serve the living God, it has 
been found that the gathering of this little flock for several 
days of continuous prayer and praise and teaching has 
been productive of great good. 


Pentecost was & 


So it will ever be. There is a divine 


The benefits are many : 


1. It gives the idea of union and power. In “the lonely » 


villages, hemmed in on all sides by a blank wall of heathen- 
ism, the eonverts are oppressed with the thought of isola- 
tion. 
poor, straggling force, and that the enemy has the advan- 


‘To them it seems that the army of the Lord is a 


taye everywhere io point of numbers and strength, Dis- 


couragement and apostasy are the natural fruits of this 


feeling, if itis allowed to go on unchecked. The camp 
meeting, or Christian meia, breaks that all up. The 
Christians meet, ‘hey look one another tn the face. They 
sing the same songs. Their hearts are thrilled with the 
holy joys of Christian fellowship. They have audience 
with the Master. Stout hearted heathen are converted be- 
tore their eyes. Powerless nominal Christians get mighty 
spiritual uplifvs. Under the Spirit’s influence young men 
see visions of this Empire at the foot of the Cross, aad old 
men dream dreams of that day when the cry shal! go forth, 
**The kiugdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ.” Tney go back to their vil- 
lages again; but the blank wall of heathenism does not 
look so high as \t did before, nor do its foundations seem 
nearly so secure.* 

2. It furnishes the opportunity to lead converts to re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost. Let no one be surprised 
when I say that not all the baptized are truly converted. 
They have renounced their idols, and declared their pur- 
pose to live and die as the disciples of the Lord Jesus. But, 
like the converts whom Paul went to see at Ephesus, 
not a few know not the power of the Holy Spirit. They 
are feeling after God and are in an attitude of perfect 
teachubleness, and at the camp meeting all the conditions 
are favorable for leading these poor souls out into the 
liberty of the children of God. This is the great work of 
the mela. It is planned with reference to this. And why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that all who are 
called Christians (as distinguished from beathen) in this 
land are not converted’? Is not the same condition to the 
fore at home? Is not the burden of sermon and prayer 
and song in the camp meetings there the conversion of 
nominal Christians, those who believe all the facts and 
doctrines of the Christian creed? I wish that that reader 
whois mo-t cold and apathetic in the work of missions, 
could go with me to any one of a dozen such places of 
meeting in the coming months of November and Decem- 
ber and on into January. It would make an enthusiast of 
him to the end of his days. He would see timid converts, 
knowing as it were only the baptism of John, wax strong 
and courageous under the genial touches of the Spirit and 
the gracious power of Christian fellowship. He would 
feel the power of the Lord present to heal, and go away 
with a pew and more intelligent hope for the redemption 
of this great Empire. 

3. It teaches the large body of native assistants how to 
do evangelistic work. Bear in mind that a large number 
of those who have been thrust out as laborers into these 
fast whitening fields, are not trained men and women. Let 
it not be forgotten, also, that it is true here as in the home 
churches, that it does not follow that a worker is a suc- 
cessful evangelist because he has enjuyed the privileges of 
a training for the work of the ministry. Then it will be 
clear that the lessons that these our Indian brethren and 
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sisters can learn from an experienced and successful mis- 
sionary at the head of meetings like these. are full of 
promise for the continuance of evangelistic work in the re- 
mote towns and villages. 

4. It is a way of serving notice upon complacent non- 
Christians that the conquering hosts of the Risen Lord are 
here, that they that have turned the world upside down 
have come bither also. That this sort of thing has its 
effect, could be shown by any number of incidents, if 
space permitted. 

5. It mightily encourages the missionary himself. He 
feels that the little army is getting the swing of conquest 
and goes back to the often dispiriting tasks of every day 
with new heart and new courage. 

Naini Tal. 


BURMA. 
DIFFICULTIES AMONG ILLITERATE TRIBES, 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





The first difficulty that confronts a missionary entering 
upon a new field is no doubt the language, especially 
where, besides picking up a jungle jargon word for word, 
dictionary and grammar must be made simultaneously, 
A missionary is first of all a preacher of the Word. But 
because of this he feels it his duty to make Christ known 
to allaround him, and linguistic studies are forced upon 
him in a more practical way than ever felt by Bopp or 
Grimm. 

Among the mountain tribes of Upper Burma we find six 
or eight distinct dialects, differing as much from each other 
as German and English. What shall be done ina case 
like this? Life is short, time precious, but the Master’s 
command is urgent. It isnot always pleasant to study 
some of these unwritten idioms, where but little is gained 
from an intellectual point of view. Still if the Gospel 
shall be accepted, even by a savage tribe, it must be given 
to him in his own language. It can, however, not be ex- 
pected that any one man should become equally proficient 
in a number of these crude dialects. The greatest atten- 
tion must be paid to the one widest known, which in 
time, especially when reduced to writing, will be accepted 
as the missionary dialect and become the medium of the 
growing civilization. 

Another difficulty which, however, is slowly alleviated 
by the gradual mastery of the language, is to learn the 
real thoughts and habits of an illiterate race. This is no 
easy task. Every traveler crossing over, say from Western 
China to Burma, who thinks that because of the glimpses 
he can catch on the way of Kachins, Azis, Palawngs, 
Shans, Burmans and others, he is able to give a correct 
description of these races is greatly mistaken. Conserva- 
tism and reservation are two leading characteristics even 
of so low a being as a Kachin, and he is exceedingly slow 
to open his heart and mind even to those he has learned 
somewhat to know. Only time and repeated acts of kind- 
ness will gain the confidence of these neglected “sons of 
nature,” and will enable the missionary to study and fol- 
low the working of their minds and see how they really 
live in their homes. But this means that he, in a way, 
must learn to think as they think and to look at things 
from their point of view. When we are somewhat able to 
understand them, they will begin to understand us, This 
will not be attained in a day, but requires study, patience, 
hard work and earnest prayers. 

But the greatest difficulties, after all, even among illite- 
rate tribes, come from their unwillingness to part with the 
old and accept the new. A purely savage Kaqhin and 
semi-civilized Chinaman are very much alike, as soon as 
we look behind the outward appearance. In both cases we 
fiud the same pride, selfishness, indifference and inability 
to take hold of anything beyoud the mere material. What- 
ever of religion they have, whether a distorted Confucian- 
ism or sensual Spirit worship, is all made subservient to 
their search for earthly gain and pleasure. Christianity, 
in their opinion, often asks too much and cannot ve real- 
ized in every-day life. How such things as love for all, un- 
selfishness and voluntary sacrifices for others are possible, 
are questiors far beyond the grasp of a heathen, and thus 
he often feels contented to go on in his old way. Only the 
Spirit of God can prepare his mind for the Gospel seed 
and we must not be discouraged when we find the fruit of 
very slow growth. Let us remember how long it has 
taken the Divine patience to bring the Western Church 
to where we find it today. What often seems impossible 
for man the love and mercy of God can always do. 

Bhamo, Upper Burma. 





CHINA. 
TIENTSIN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 





BY THE REV. Cc. A. STANLEY 
Missionary of the American Board. 





AS soon as it became evident that Port Arthur was about 
to be attacked, a Red Cross Society was formed. 
thought the fighting would be terrible, and the loss heavy 
on both sides, and the Chinese, tho urged, have taken “ed 
steps and made no arrangements to care for the wounded 
Assoon as it was known that the place bad fallen applica- 
tion was made to the Viceroy to furnish a vessel a a depu- 
tation of the society to go cver and offer to bring away the 
Chinese sufferers. He very willingly supplied the steamer 
“*Toonan,”’ free of charge. The company consisted of two 
lay and four medical members of the society. Perhaps it 
should be added, that by special! permit of His Excellency 
two or three foreign correspondents and military attachés 
went with the party. 

As was anticipated by some, their mission was unsuc- 
cessful save as an expression of sympathy and good-will, 
They were courteously received by the Japanese, and 
treated with the greatest respect in all regards ; but they 


It was 
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were not permitted to land, and their services were politely 
declined, asthey were not required. 

They could gather but little information, but the few 
items were full of interest. Most of the people had fled 
before the attack began. They were now beginning to re- 
turn, bringing presents of pigs, poultry and other articles, 
and within a few days of occupancy a small trade was be- 
ginning to spring up. On the previous evening, the towns- 
people bad gotten up a theatrical show for the entertain- 
ment of their captors. These latter they found were not 
so much to be feared as their own native soldigry. 

The Japanese in their attack left an open way for the 
Chinese soldiers to retreat. This the great body of them did 
after a slight defense, but before leaving they killed their 
own wounded. About two thousand prisoners were cap- 
tured—probably this includes the wounded. These were 
being well taken care of they were informed. The Chinese 
barbarism appears to be a part of their system, lest the 
wounded captives be tortured by the enemy—judging 
others by themselves, 

After learning the mission of the ‘‘ Toonan,’’ and com- 
municating with the highest Japanese authorities, a most 
courteous and in every way remarkable letter was sent to 
the deputation as follows: 

“To THE MEMBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT *RED CROSS SOCIETY 
OF TIENTSIN IN THES. S. ‘ TOONAN’ AT PorRT ARTHUR. 

** Gentlemen : | appreciate the humane object of your voyage to 
carry the wounded soldiers to Tientsin in order to be taken care 
of by your suciety; at the same time I have to call your attention 
to the plain fact that the wounded enemy soldiers, however 
humanely they may be treated by the army in whose hands they 
are, are after all prisoners of war,so that the carrying of them 
from a land occupied by one of the belligerent armies to the 
country of the other belligerent, cannot be called a neutral act, 
For this reason I am sorry to have to reject your offer. Let this 
denial, however, be joined with the assurance that it is the rule 
of eur army to take care of the wounded soldiers without the 
distinction of enemy or not enemy, so that the wounded Chinese 
soldiers are being actually taken care of in our field hospitals, 
and Lask the gentlemen to have no anxiety about the matter. 

“ Please to understand that communication has been made to 
the Commander of our fleet, that the 8. S.* Toonan,’ on which 
you now are, shall be made to leave the waters about the penin- 
sula before six P. M. to-day. 

* Commander of the Imp. Japanese Army.” 

It is difficult to imagine a more courteous, dignified or 
appropriate letter than this, in the circumstances. With 
this last episode in the fall of Port Arthur, the whole pre- 
senting a vivid contrast in the conduct of the two belliger- 
ents, further developments must be awaited, 

Tientsin, 





JAPAN. 
BAPTIST NOTES. 


BY THE REV. S. W. HAMBLEN, 
Missionary of the American Saptist Missionary Union. 








In common with all mission workers, the Baptist mis- 
sionaries are experiencing faith-trying times. Even before 
the war began there had been a falling off in the numbers 
of those who listened to the Gospel, as heralded by the 
evangelists, and the war has tended to lessen the numbers 
still more. It is seemingly true that society at large is no 
more able toconcentrate its attention upon two things 
than is the individual, and then there is that sad truth that 
“the carnal mind is enmity against God.’”’ Nevertheless, 
evangelistic effort has not ceased, Old work is being push- 
ed and new work opened. Some are seeing fruit while 
others are working without such encouragement. There 
is this to encourage—converts gained now are likely to 
be truly converted. The requirements of Christianity are 
more and more widely understood, with the result that the 
hard, stony and thorny soil quicklv shows its nature, and 
the good soil is conspicuous for its harvest. When the 
good-soil harvest is conspicuous its witness concerning sur- 
rounding fieldsis patent. In our own work we feel ex- 
ceedingly the need of a revival of religion, pure and unde- 
filed—the faith once delivered to the saints. And many of 
our brethren of other denominations feel as do we. A 
spiritual and evangelistic Christianity is the need of this 
land. The preacher’s message must be: ‘ Men are sinners 
—Christ is the Savior,’’ would we see a stable Christian- 
ity established in Japan. 

The educatiouval work of Baptists is in better shape than 
ever before. Last year the attendance at the five girls’ 
schools increased fifty per cent., and the fall term opened 
with no falling off from this high level. This, together 
with the excellent spirit generally prevalent encourages 
much those who are seeking to prepare future wives and 
mothers for the duties that will be theirs as Christians in 
home and society. The year’s work of the Theological 
Seminary opeped in the new buildings, a recitation hall 
and a dormitory. They had been long hoped for and long 
worked for, for they were much needed. This year is the 
eleventh of the school’s life, it having begun ten years ago 
as a Bible-class. It is owing to the unwearying efforts of 
the Rev. A. A. Bennett, often in the face of great obstacles 
and to a less extent to the help of those associated with 
him, that the school has reached its present condition of 
usefulness. His mantle has now fallen on the Rev. J. L. 
Dearing, who with four missionary associates, of whom Mr. 
Bennett is one, and one Japanese instructor, form the 
teaching staff. The number of pupils is increasing, and 
quality is good as well as quantity. The school begins its 
second decade under favorable auspices, and if hopes and 
expectations are realized, will increase much the strength 
and effectiveness of our evangelistic work. And now comes 
news that Prof. E. W. Clement sails for Japan January 
15th, having accepted the principalship of a boys’ school to 
be established on his arrival. This will give us the facili- 
ties we have long needed to train our youth in our own 
schools. Up to this time our young men seeking a Chris. 
tian education have found it in the schools of other mis- 
sions. From now on they can find it in a school of their 
own faith, a desideratum hitherto impossible to supply. 

Sendai. 
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Dr. J. D. Davis writes‘ as follows of the Doshisha 
University,in Kioto, Japan, with which he has been con- 
nectedsince its beginning, twenty years ago: 


“This school has done a grand work for Japan. Nearly three 
hundred young men have been graduated from its collegiate 
course, and many of them are at work to-day as earnest pastors, 
evangelists, Christian teachers, business men, editors and offi- 
cials. About one hundred and thirty have been graduated from 
the Theological Department. The graduates of the Girls’ School, 
also, as teachers, as wives of pastors, and as centers of other 
Christian homes, are doing a work for Christ which we cannot 
measure. More than two thousand young men and young women 
have left these halls before graduation, and are, many of them, 
doing valuable work as Christian wives, as teachers, as preach- 
ers or as business men. Five hundred and fifty-six young men 
and women were connected with this institution in all its depart- 
ments last year. The waves of reaction, and especially the waves 
of rationalism, have, however, greatly chilled the spiritual life 
of the school during the last few years. It needs the prayers of 
all who love the school and the truth on which it was founded. 
President Kosaki, since his return last October, is doing all he 
can to restore the faith and spirituality of the school; for he re- 
turned from his brief residence in Western lands with his own 
faith in God, in the divine Christ, and in the triumph of Chris- 
tianity very strong and earnest. It isatime just now to pray 
very earnestly for all who are laboring for the spiritual regener- 
ation of Japan, that with her splendid victories and with her 
recognition by Western nations in treaties on terms of equality’ 
Japan may become indeed a Christian nation in the near future.’ 


TURKEY. 
TURKISH CAUTION. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 











THE right of self protection is unquestioned, whether for 
an individual ora nation. Caution, when carried to the 
extreme of fussiness, however, besides making everybody 
uncomfortable, does not promote the end in view. For 
example, the restrictions put upon travel in this country, 
the difficulty of procuring a permit, and the hindrances 
put in the way of a traveler after the journey is begun, are 
a hindrance totrade, and hence an obstacle to prosperity, 
and thus a damage to the country itself. 

The American missionaries have always been loyal and 
law abiding, and their influence among their people has 
uniformly been in favor of law and order, so much 80 as to 
call out remonstrance from those who are disloyal: and 
yet they become more and more the objects of official sus- 
picion. Our local officials profess perfect con fidence in us, 
and they sometimes express the belief that our presence 
here is a conservative influence in favor of good order; and 
they apologize for anything in their official conduct which 
implies a want of confidence, leaving the impression that 
it is in obedience to superior orders. The other day I re- 
ceived an official communication asking for the pame and 
special work of every missionary at this station, male and 
female. A few weeks earlier one of our ladies, who had 
spent a year in Marsovan, on her return from America, 
returned to her work here. Some telegrams had been ex- 
changed as to her route and escort. Thisexcited suspicion, 
even at the capital, and an official showed mea telegraphic 
order which he had received from one of the departments 
in Constantinople, instructing bim to call on the lady upon 
her arrival, altho contrary to Turkish usage and etiquet, 
ard find out who she was, and what was her business here. 
When she arrived I announced the fact, and the official 
came and wrote her name, her age, her work, the number 
of years she had been in the country, etc., much to our 
amusement. 

Extreme caution is used at the frontier to keep out fire- 
arms, and also to prevent books and periodicals from eater- 
ing the country. In this way many standard works are 
shut out. Boxes are thoroughly overhauled at Corstanti- 
nople, and the custom house at Samsfin, the port on the 
Black Sea, claims the right to repeat the operation. A few 
months ago an order came to the local government from 
the Porte to give all boxes another examination by the 
police on their arrival here. Upon my representation that 
this examination, after two previous ones, seemed to be 
superfluous, the Governor General replied that his orders 
were peremptory and admitted of no exception; so the 
matter was referred to our Legation, and we were in- 
structed not to submit to it. Several days ago there was a 
new arrival of boxes of personal effects from America. A 
box containing books was detained in Samsoon for re- 
examination, and did not come. The rest were kept in the 
market here for twenty four hours for examination by the 
police, and it was only after a protest accompanied by the 
declaration that we were following the instructions of our 
Legation that they were delivered. The same caution ex- 
tends to all Christian schools, of whatever grade. 

In striking contrast to all this caution is the course 
which is pursued toward the Kurds. They have never 
been thoroughly subdued by the Government, and they 
are always an element of disorder. They plunder peace- 
able villages, and make travel unsafe in their neighbor- 
hoods. And yet to the surprise of everybody and the dis- 
may of their harmless and much suffering neighbors, the 
Government, two or three years ago, began to organize 

them into regiments, leaving them at home and supplying 
them with arms of the most improved patterns, They are 
now far worse and more destructive than they were before, 
and they are a far greater menace to the Government. 


= Harpat. 





THE CUAPEL AT ORDU. 


BY THE REV. M. P. PARMALEE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


It is now more than two yearssince our Greek congrega- 
tion in Ordu has been without a place for schools or wor- 
ship. A building had been put up designed for these uses 
and fora parsonage. After a long struggle against the 
opposition of the non-Protestant Greeks, an order from 
the Government was secured to occupy the vew building. 
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February 14, 1895. 


On the twentieth of May last the people gathered, with 
joyful hearts, to hold their first service. But their joy 
was soon changed to anxiety and grief. A mob gathered 
which, with wild hootings, began to storm the building 
with stones. Fortunately, the windows had been provided 
with iron inside shutters, which saved the lives of the 
congregation ; but the windows were smashed to shivers, 
the shutters were battered and broken, the stone facings 
were chipped off, and altogether the building appears like 
one that has emerged from the conflict of contending 
armies. Indeed, the clatter of the onset sounded ata dis- 
tance like volleys of musketry on the battle-field. For 
some hours the people were shut up in the beseiged build- 
ing, and when released, were. obliged to pass through the 
hostile crowd, reviled and spit upon, and only saved from 
violence by police protection. A firm attitude by the 
authorities could easily have prevented all this, butinstead 
of duly punishing lawlessness and protecting a law-abiding 
congregation in the enjoyment of its rights, the Govern- 
ment forbids further attempts at worship in the new 
building. And as no suitable place to accommodate 350 
people can be found, they are still homeless wanderers. 

During the warm season, while at Chambashi, the sum- 
mer home of our Ordu brethren, they enjoyed to the full 
the privilege of worship and schools Communion was 
observed, and fifteen new members were received tochurch 
fellowship. Naturally one would expect the pressure of 
persecution might cause some to waver; but it was the 
uviform testimony of these candidates that by their trials 
they had been more fully confirmed in their faith. Thus 
persecution, while it may have deterred some from the 
truth, has evidently rooted others more firmly in it. 

The present effort is to get permission to use the new 
building as a schoolhouse, while a lot has been purchased, 
unobjectionable as to location, on which a church is to be 
built. For this money is urgently needed. The people 
have struggled bravely to complete the first building, and 
will again grapple with the new task; but they need as- 
sistance to the extent of not less than a thousand dollars, 
Who will help ? 

Trebizond. 





BRAZIL. 
SEED SOWN ON THE WATERS. 


BY THE REV, J. J. TAYLOR, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








For those interested in China missions the following 
should have value as showing that their work is notin 
vain in the Lord. 

The writer bad observed many times a Chinese coffee 
seller at a little station on the railroad to one of his 
appointments. One day ‘ John” embarked on the train 
and could find no seat. I motioned to him to sit down by 
me, when I began to ask him in Portuguese something 
about his country, how long he bad been away from there, 
what was his religion, etc. To the latter he responded, ‘I 
am a Christian.” Not understanding well his broken Por- 
tuzuese I asked him to explain. His abrupt answer was: 
“Did you never hear of Je~us Christ ?” ‘ Yes,’ I replied; 
“but where did you hear of him?” ‘In China, in a city 
not far from Canton.” ** Who told you about him?” “I 
was a servant to some English soldiers, and they told me, 
aud now Iam a Christian.” ‘*‘ How long ago was that ?” 
‘Some fifteen years,’’ ‘* Did you learn tospeak some English 
while withthem ?” ‘Yes’ (in Koglish), Then wetalked in 
English, during which time he related that he had come 
over to North America, had lived in Chinatown in Califor- 
nia, had heare Dr. J. B. Hartwell (lately returned to China 
under the Foreign Missionary Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention) preach many times in Chinese—and 
much more that was to me very interesting. 

Another fact that should encourage the China workers. 
As early as 1861 a ‘*coolie” went from Canton, China, to 
Demarara in South America, near the capital of British 
Guinea. He did all he could while serving as a coolie, 
when, after a while, some Christian friends bought out bis 
time, so that he might devote all his time to Christian work 
among the Chinese emigrants there Their statistics in 
1878 were 156 members, and since then many others. They 
raised among themselves $400, which they invested in some 
paying business that yielded fifteen to thirty per cent. 
profit, and this amount they annually sent back to assist 
in the evangelization of their home land. Who will dare 
Say that missions do not always have a multiplied reflex 
influence for good ? 

Minas Geraes. 





MEXICO. 
OPENING NEW WORK. 


BY S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 











A few weeks ago the presiding elder of the Puebla Dis- 
trict received a petition, signed by the representatives of 
about forty persons in three small country towns, asking 
him to establish religious services in one of the three 
Places, Inquiry elicited the fact that the colporter of the 
American Bible Society had followed up the sale of the 
Scriptures by personal effort, and had gathered the people 
— on his successive visits, and taught them the way 
of life, 

So earnest was the petition and so hopeful the outlook 
that I could not see my way clear to refuse it, even tho it 
involved new expenses, and our orders are to ‘‘ keep within 
the appropriations.’”?’ Such open doors are frequently 
found, and are passed by because ‘‘ there is no money.” 

Last Saturday I went to visit the new field, and spent 
the Sabbath with the people. The experiences of that 
Lord's Day were precious. I spent Saturday night in the 
home of two of our young men who are candidates for the 
ministry, and students in the Mexican Methodist Insti- 
hate inthis city. They live about six miles from the town 
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of San Miguel Zacaula, where the service was to be held. 
On Sunday morning, accompanied by these young men 
and their father, I rode over to the village, having been 
met on the way by a delegation of the brethren sent to 
serve as escort. Due notice had been given to the local au- 
thorities in order to comply with the law and to secure 
protection in case of assault. The town is composed wholly 
of farmers, each having his little plot of land and his 
house. 

The place selected for the services was one of the adobe 
huts si‘uated in the middle of asmall farm. The room 
had one door and no window, with walls about seven feet 
high surmounted by a thatched roof. 1t was about twelve 
feet wide by eighteen feet long, with earth floor and un- 
plastered walls. These, however, were tastefully adorned 
with flowers and evergreens. 

Enthusiasm was manifest everywhere. The service 
began, and more than eighty persons of all ages crowded 
into the little room and about the door to hear the Gos- 
pel. For many it was the first time the glad tidings had 
fallen upon their ears. Hearts were touched and eyes 
moistened; and when a call was made for an expression of 
their desire to have regular services all voted affirmatively. 
A sumptuous dinner of mole was served at the close of the 
morning service, and then followed a second meeting, with 
evident signs of fruitfulness. As we left the town a group 
of drunken Catholics yelled after us, but did not venture 
to throw stones, as is so frequently the case, and as was 
anticipated on this occasion. Never in nineteen years of 
experience have I had the privilege of founding a new con- 
gregation under such favorable circnmstances. It is but 
another indication that our work is making its principal 
conquests at present in the rural districts and among the 
simple-hearted villagers rather than in the cities. 

Puebla. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24TH. 
CHRIST AND THE MAN BORN BLIND.—Joxn 9: 1-11. 


GoLDEN TEXxT.—‘*T am the light of the world.’”—Jobn 
9:5. 

NotTes.—“‘ He passed by.’’—It is not certain where; per- 
haps in the porches of the temple, perbaps near a gate of 
the city. * Blind from his birth.”’—So not likely to be 
easily cured. Blindness is very common in the Kast, but 
not congenital very often. ‘* Who did sin, this man or 
his parents?”—It could not be that the man had sinned, 
unless the doctrine of metempsychosis were accepted, 
when he might have sinned in a previous state of exist- 
ence ; but this was nota very prevalent idea with the Jews. 

But the doctrine that the sin of the parents is visited on 
the children is often referred to in the Old Testament. 
** We must work” — So the Revised Version, implying that 
Christ associates bis disciples with himself. -——‘ The 
night cometh,”’—Of death, ‘* Made clay of the spittle.” 
—It is a general idea in the Kast that spittle bas curative 
powers. But here the making of clay was, in the eyes of 
the strict Pharisees, work forbidden on the Lord’s Day, as 
this was. So Christ deliberately scandalized them by 
thus making clay, and still more by bidding the 
man go and wash in the pool of Siloam. We must 
pot suppose that the clay was put on the sensi- 
tive eyeballs, but on the eyelids and eyebrows, 
“* Pool of Suluam ”’—Called Shiloah in the Old Testament, 
It was a pool southeast of Jerusalem, fed by a tunnel 
through the rock, in which was found a few years ago a 
Hebrew inscription made at about the time of Hezekiah, 
telling how the tunnel was completed.—-—"* Which saw 
him atforetime.’’—Beggars bad their regular place of sit- 
ting and would be well known, 

Instruction.—First, Jesus noticed the blind man. 
Trouble and sorrow attracted him, not for curiosity, but 
that he might helpit. Why should not we make it simi- 
larly our business to see and relieve evil ? 

It is very natural for us to ask how a thing happened in- 
stead of how we can helpit. It was of no greatimportance 
to know how the man came to be blind, but that was what 
the disciples were interested in. Christ’s first thought 
was how he could help the man. \ 

We must not immediately assume that all suffering is a 
punishment for our sin, or even anybody’s sin. Here Jesus 
distinctly tells his disciples they must not assume this, 
God has other reasons for sending trials. 

In the Old Testament an entire book, that of Job, is de- 
voted to teaching the lesson that suffering is not always 
punisbment. It is asort of conceit in us to imagine that 
God does everything on our account. A friend may die 
not because God wants to punish or discipline us, but be- 
cause his physical Jaws must be kept up, and we have been 
exposed to contagion. In this case the reason was to dis- 
play the power of God in miracle. 

Improve all your opportunities, for the night cometh. 
Life is the time to work the works of God, and that we can 
do as truly as Christ could, if not as fully. 

Jesus could just as well have healed the man without, 
making clay ; but he wanted, perhaps, to make the act 
more impressive, and to give the man a chance to exercise 
faith. lt took some faith to start groping for the pool. 

Jesus gave a good lesson to rebuke a formal keeping of 
the Sabbath Day. He did not hesitate to shock these men, 
and he taught them that it was lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath. For the same reason a physician is excused in 
attending the sick on the Sabbatb. 

The two chief lessons of this story are faith and obedi- 
ence. The blind man believed Jesus, and so he obeyed him 
and went to the pool. Obedience to God and faith in God 
are very nearly the same thing. If we believe we will 
oe ith is no mysterious thing. It is such loyalty to God 
as will obey him. If ..soldier trusts a leader, ora client a 
lawyer, or a patient a physician, he will obey him. So we 
are told that faitn without works is dead, being alone. 

This healing of the blind man is a type of how the blind- 
ness of sin is cured by Christ. We are simply to accept 
Jesus as Savior and obey him, 
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Literature. 


T 16 prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 
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FROUDE’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 


AN old tavern, on the Wijde Kerkstraad, at Rotter- 
dam, bears the inscription Haec ist parva domus, mag- 
nus qua natus Erasmus. The scholar whose birth thus 
raised to a permanent renown the poor house where he 
was born, held his place among the greatest in an age 
when Luther, Charles V, Henry VIII, Thomas Moore and 
Leo X filled the world with the fame of their doings. 

He was, nevertheless, to his own age a Sphinx. To 
both parties in the Reformation he was an object of hope 
and fear, of admiration and distrust. Both claimed and 
repudiated him. Both traced to him their misfortunes 
and their successes. Both raised against him the double 
complaint that he had gone as far as he did and that he 
did not go further. 

Meantime he held his way alone and apart, belonging 
to both, to one, or to neither, as the case might be,"dying 
at last at Basle in 1536, as he had lived, and passing on 
into history to be again surrounded there with much the 
same perplexities, the same halos and the same clouds, 
the same nimbus of light and shade which both glorified 
and obscured him in life, 

Such a career as this could not fail of strong attraction 
for the late James Anthony Froude, It fell in a period 
whose history had been the study of his lifetime. It 
contained in it a web of delicate and perplexing rela- 
tions, which as such was sure to attract him. It gave 
him another opportunity, in an incidental but none the 
less effective way, to put in evidence some corroborative 
matter as to his own theories of Henry VIII and his 
reign. More than all Erasmus represented, in the history 
of religious controversy, a position which might easily 
enough be made to illustrate that which the historian 
himself, three hundred years later, at the end of hisown 
long struggle with doubt and perplexity, is believed to 
have reached as the consoling peace and faith of life’s 
ripe years. 

It is indeed impossible to do Mr. Froude’s twenty lec- 
tures on Erasmus justice without this clue to their mean- 
ing. Toone who has before him the historian’s own life, 
who recalls Oxford when he was there, his brother Hur- 
rell Froude, the tremendous questionings which parted 
John Henry Newman and Francis William, his brother, 
driving one into Romanism and the other into unbelief, 
a catastrophe which promised for a time to have its 
counterpart in the bistory of the two brothers Froude, 
to one who has this history before him, the choice 
which Mr. Froude made for his opening lectures as Pro- 
fessor of History at Oxford will be seen to be exceed- 
ingly happy. It was a great subject in itself, important 
and inviting ; one on which he was known to be so well 

informed that his hearers would accept him with quiet, 
if not with unquestioning mind, and at the same time a, ° 
subject which gave him the opportunity of illustrating, 
by a great example from the sixteenth century, what he 
probably desired to say on religious freedom as related 
to a non-dogmatic search for truth. 

Mr. Froude was already, when he took the professor- 
ship at Oxford, an old man, and an old man whose life 
had been occupied with the study of themes connected 
with the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The 
illustrious scholar whose name he placed at the head of 
his volume represented for him a movement of thought 
which, while it led to the antagonism of Popery and 
Protestantism, differed from both, was not satisfied with 
the direction taken by either, and has continued on into 
our times as an appeal to the broader intelligence and 
more comprehensive appreciation which is now rising in 
the world. 

It is in this sense and with this aim that Erasmus is 
brought “efore us in this volume of lectures, but not to 
the neglect of the personal details of the biography. 
These are gathered with infinite .pains, so far as they 
are gathered at all, and related with that simplic- 
ity, purity and musical rhythm of pictorial and de- 
scriptive writing and rhetorical energy which have 
placed Mr. Froude among the masters of English histor- 
ical style. In this way we have the facts and traditions 
of Erasmus’s birth and boyhood; how he was gotten 
into a monastic Order, and how, and how far, he got 
himself out of it; his three visits to England, and what 
came of them ; his experience with Henry VII, Henry 
VIII and Wolsey ; his introduction to More, Colet, Fisher 
and the other great Englishmen, and intimate relations 
with them ; his study at Paris, Louvaine, Rome, and the 
slow building up of that great name which in time gave 
him the authority and influence of an intellectual prince 
or Delphic oracle, to whom popes, cardinals, bishops, 
princes, kings, Luther, Melancthon, and even the eccen- 
tric Ulrich von Hutten resorted for counsel and aid, 

During all his career his position was dependent on 
patrons. His habits were by no means frugal, and his 
income, when to most men in his circumstances it 
would have seemed large, was not laid by with prov- 
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ident care. The result was deplorable ; 
and had it not been for the elastic 
spring of his temper, and the preoccu- 
pation of a large, free and really noble 
mind would have been more deplorable 
than it was, He did suffer enouzh in this 
way to affect seriously the personal dig- 
nity of his life and the tone of his 
letters, but not enough to affect the in- 
dependence of his action nor the free- 
dom of his mind. Flattering induce- 
ments were proposed in vain, Again and 
again the Episcopal miter was within his 
reach. Brilliant proposals came to him 
from Rome. More than one Court was 
open tohim. Twice the Cardinal’s red 
hat dangled before bim. He died at last 
revolving the question whether he should 
accept the latest proffer of this kind. 

The history of his literary activity is 
fairly well given by Mr. Froude, tho we 
confess to some disappointment where we 
had the right to expect him to be strongest 
in following Erasmus’s work as a scholar. 
Mr. Froude’s allusions, for example, to 
his Greek Testament are mary and just, 
as far as they go, but there is no adequate 
account of the work, nor of the bold and 
masterly erudition implied in the creation 
of that text, in asense outof nothing, cer- 
tainly with no long succession of critical 
scholars and scholarship behind it. 

Mr. Froude’s first interest obviously lay 
elsewhere, in the warfare on the monks 
and on the conventional ecclesiasticism of 
Europe. Erasmus’sservices in this direc- 
tion were very great; but the so'id basis 
of all his attack was furnished by the in- 
troduction he gave Europe to apostolic 
Christianity, as distinguished from the 
current ecclesiastical version, by the pub- 
lication of his Greek Testament. In that 
publication Europe was introduced to a 
standard whose authority was sure to 
be compared with that of the Roman 
Curia and wighteven be raised above it. 
It was the authority of apostolic Christi- 
anity reasserted. He published with it a 
paraphrase or kind of running commen- 
tary which was designed to do nothing 
more than the text warranted, but which 
brought out for plain folk its present 
meauing and application. He did this 
with a force, a bold frankness and inge- 
nuity which is as wonderful now as it was 
then und which made the New Testament 
a terrible artillery indeed against the 
ecclesiastical dogmatism, superstition and 
corruption of the day. 

It was managed with an infinite skill 
which never so much as once committed 
him against Rome or the Church, tho 
every part of it breathed the cry of pro- 
test and the demand for reform. But it 
was neither Luther, nor Wyclif, nor 
Ulric von Hutten that spoke in it. It was 
as if Augustine, or Jerome, or the Chris- 
tianity of apostolic times had returned to 
plead for itself in the great scholar of the 
Christian renaissance. No wonder that 
the monks looked in terror on this book, 
nor that Ignatius Loyola said he had 
opened it only once, and that that one 
glance had made him sick. 

Against him rose ina body all monkdom 
everywhere. They would have burned 
him in forty places at once. But it is an 
impressive indication how deeply the 
brain and heart of Europe was committed 
to reform, even before Luther stood forth 
as its champion, that the potent voices of 
Pope and Prelate smothered the monks’ 
protest, and left Erasmus free to lash 
them as he would and as he dil with in- 
finite wit and learning in his ** Adagia,” 
his ‘* Colloquies,” in his ‘* Moria”; in fact, 
in all he wrote or published. 

Whatever he put to print flew all over 
Europe. Books were few, and people 
were only too glad now and then to lay 
their hands on such a bright volume as 
Erasmus of Rotterdam was sure to give 
them. The presses were in the hands of 
the liberals. Nothing would sell like this 
product, The monks and their friends were 
helpless against such foes as Erasmus. 

This side of the great scholar’s work 
gets a splendid exposition from Mr, 
Froude, not only in the masterly setting 
his pen contrives for the extracts he gives 
from Erasmus, butin the freedom allowed 
the great scholar to plead his own cause 
and to pour his own volleys of wit and of 
rationality into the demoralized ranks of 
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the monks. No wonder that they shiv- 
ered at his name, hated him worse than 
Luther, and charged on him all the losses 
of the Church. 

It is not strange that having gone as 
far as this the reformers expected him to 
go further. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
strange that, so long as the Roman party 
could claim as their own a bold and free 
spirit of this type they should rate high 
the power he might have with the re- 
formers to hold them back from the final 
irrevocable rupture. But neither side 
could force his hand. Where he stood at 
first, there he stood at last. Luther could 
never bring him to commit himself against 
the Pope, and the Pope failed as distinctly 
to draw him into extremes against Luther, 

The result was that to Luther and the 
Protestant party Erasmus was a trimmer 
who did not have the courage of his con- 
victions nor dare to follow out to the end 
the brave thiags he had suid and believed. 

This is the imputation of which Mr, 
Froude has undertaken to relieve Eras- 
mus’s memory, and in doing so to hit a yet 
higher mark and present what was prob- 
ably the ideal of his own life, the claims 
of an undogmatic Christianity. 

With this end in view he tells us that 
Erasmus was consistent with himself from 
beginning to end. The ecclesiastical 
system was the despotism of a corrupt 
and senseless orthodoxy, against which he 
brought to bear the artillery of wit and 
learning. He did so not in the hope of 
opening the way for another orthodoxy 
less corrupt, but even more dogmatic, but 
in the belief that with reform a gentler 
spirit would come in which would base 
orthodoxy on faith and life and would 
make heresy impossible by the simpler 
terms of the confession required. 

When Luther rose before him it gave as 
great a strain to his reason for Erasmus to 
accept Luther’s orthodoxy based on 


* dogma, as to hold on to the old orthodoxy 


of ecclesiastical tradition. He would fall 
back on the Church he was born in and 
continue to hope for a reform which 
should come as reform never did and 
never will, with wisdom, moderation 
and such a sound mind as nothing ever 
ripens in this world but centuries of 
suffering bringing with them at last the 
wisdom that is born of suffering. 

This is a great conception of a great 
life. It is one for which Mr, Froude finds 
endless illustrations in the copious collec- 
tion of Erasmus’s letters. These letters 
are spread before his readers in admirable 
order and with a skill which, in all the 
important crises of his life, makes Eras- 
mus tell his own story, explain bis own 
action, and utter his own vindication. 

As the crowning merit for practical 
people we will add that the volume is 
published with a full and excellent index, 
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Colonial Days and Dames. By Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharten; with illustra- 
tions by E. S. Holloway. (J. B. Lippiucott 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) It is with genu- 
ine satisfaction that we call our readers’ 
attention to a book written with so much 
intelligence, good spirit and refined feeling 
as the volume before us. Ina very consid- 
erable part of her book the author writes 
with the easy familiarity and charm of one 
to the manner born. The interest grows 
as the chapters advance. For the sake of 
readers who like the best first we might 
prefer the volume to begin with the three 
charming chapters that end it, leaving the 
reader to peruse, under the inspiration of 
this beginning, the thoughtful four chap- 
ters which now introduce it. No part of 
the book is cold, barren or dull. The Phil- 
adelphia sketches are, naturally, asa whole, 
the richest and most vivid, tho examples 
quite as good can be found elsewhere in the 
book ; for instance, the story of Madame 
Jumel and the Jumel house. Our author 
recites in full the story of André and 
Miss Chew, and the vows they exchanged 
under the shrubbery at Cliveden. She 
telis the story of Washington’s early love, 
Mary Philipse. She rehearses in full the 
reason for believing that the beautiful and 
philanthropic Philadelphia Jewess, Rebecca 
Gratz, was the original of Scott’s Rebecca in 
“Ivanhoe.” For oneselection only we have 
room, the report repeated from a now aged 
lady of what she saw when, once in her 
girlhood, she looked forth from her Quaker 
home on the gay doings in the opposite 
mansion. We read (p. 217): 


‘** Miss Beck, the young lady of the house, has 
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remained a lovely picture in her memory, and 
she says that she can see her now as she used to 
come down the marble steps in her dainty slip- 
pers, with their ribbons crossed and tied around 
her trim ankles, her long, flowing crape scarf 
about her shoulders, her high scoop hat, with its 
many feathers and large veil gracefully fes- 
tooned over its brim, the clustering curls upon 
her forehead, and her beautiful bright face 
beneath. To see her enter her carriage was 
always a delight; but the day of daysin the 
memory of this imaginative child was when the 
lady came down the steps as a bride in her trav- 
eling dress of rich silk, attended by a groom, 
who was brave in satin, velvet, and shining 
buckles, while her two brothers walked behind 
her, each holding in leash his favorite grey- 
hound, When the steps of the great black 
chariot, with its yellow wheels, were let down, 
and the bride stepped in and the groom took his 
place beside her, the moment was intense, 
thrilling; the last actin the drama of love.” 


The Birds About Us. By Charles Con- 
rad Abbott, M.D. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.00.) Dr. Abbott's 
books are always both adequate and fasci- 
nating. The reader who has but recently 
laid aside his fresh-air ‘‘ Travels in a Tree- 
Top” may take up this new volume, with 
confidence that Dr. Abbott will have some- 
thing fresh to tell him, and that he will 
report it in this new volume with the same 
charm of manner which never failed in the 
other. The scientific quality and the popu- 
lar are so delightfully interfused in both 
these books as to checkmate any attempt 
to decide which preponderates. ‘I'he book is 
brightened with many a quaint conceit and 
humorous touch, as when he describes the 
little chatterer in the bush calling out deri- 
sively to the Quaker settlement across the 
river, Pres-by-tee-rian. It is eminently a 
book for general readers; but it will please 
ornithologists no less. It is systematic and 
fairly exhaustive of the birds which fly in 
these Northeastern States. We wish the 
drawings were as good as thetext. They 
are not colored at all, and the outlines are 
not drawn as well as they might be. The 
merits of the book are great enough to 
carry itasit is until some future edition 
shall* improve the drawings. Dr. Abbott 
gives alist of the birds of high plumage, 
which are disappearing before the guns and 
traps of the b nnet hunters. Among them 
we note the red-headed woodpecker, which 
is now almost never seen. The plumage of 
some of these birds, to preserve its high 
color, is barbarously plucked from the 
songster alive. And yet women will wear 
them! And so long as they do some people 
will believe and say that fashion transforms 
the tenderest thing in this world into the 
hardest. For thecrow Dr. Abbott has a 
good word. He says: 

* Everybody knows the bird at sight and sup- 
poses he knows the details of its mind, body and 
estate, but here ‘everybody’ is mistaken. The 
ornithologist knows the bird, but the public do 
not. All that can be said against it is rolled as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue; but who has 
spoken in its favor? The Farmers’ Clubs 
throughout the land and the State Legislatures 
and like learned bodies may declaim and enact 
as they see fit, but the truth remains the truth. 
The crow is a useful bird in spite of the mischief 
of which he is guilty.” 


The fish crow, somewhat smaller but com- 

monly confused with the ordiaary crow, is 

as harmless as a swallow. The Birds’ 
Calendar. By H. EK. Parkburst. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50.) The 
surprise of this very pleasing volume is 
that in the limited range of the Central 
Park in New York City the author found 
bird life enough to make a considerable 
volume of and a ‘birds’ calendar” for 
every month in the year excepting August, 
for which month he goes into the country. It 
is an extremely entertaining book,as wellas 
one of very close and patient observation. 
Mr. Parkhurst himself is a study only 

second to his birds. His odd originality 
breaks out in his methods of observation 
and in his conceits, ways of expressing him- 
self and sparkling notes. As for the serious 
matter of observing the birds he recom- 
mends his readers to begin when they are 
fewest, in winter, and shows by his “ calen- 
dar” that with spring feathered beauties 
will come more than can be studied in a 
year. For their own sakes we hope that this 
book will find its way to our readers’ hands, 
and that they will not fail to note and to 
reflect on his protest against the slaughter 
of birds to supply the demand for women’s 
bonnets. 


Harvard College, by an Oxonian. By 
George Birbeck Hill, D.C.L., Honorary 
Fellow of Pembroke College. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $2.25,) This is a good 
book for Americans who are interested in 
our colleges to read. It comes from an 
Englishman who is not afraid to write 
freely what is in his mind, aud who is 
neither too insular nor too dense to know 
how to puta just interpretation on what 
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passes before him. His own s tandards 9 
life are sound and liberal, so that he is pro. 
vided with a solid basis for the compara. 
tive criticism of Harvard, and measurably 
American colleges generally. He writes in 
an open, manly and generous tone, which is 
neither condescending nor assuming. It ig 
not to be wondered at that Harvard should 
have taken exclusive possession of his time 
and attention to the exclusion of other 
American colleges. It was better to know 
one well than to know many badly; and 

in describing his book he speaks of himself 
modestly, as having limited his observations 
to Harvard even more strictly than he did, 

Still the American point of comparison in 

his volume is essentially Harvard, and very 

important modifications would have been 

made in what he has published, had he 

undertaken to broaden his basis of com- 

parison. The effect of his book would, 

in that case, have been more confused, and it 

might have been less useful, tho he might, 

possibly, have learned that the theory that 

Harvard turns out gentlemen and Yale 

toughs, which he heard a good deal of at 

Cambridge,dates from the days when Yale’s 

oarsmen began to prove swifter than Har. 

vard’s and has a good deal more of the 

“‘parmeceti’’ in it, that is the ‘sov- 

ereiguest thing on earth for an inward 

bruise,’’ than of the sweet courtesy of gen- 

erous rivals. This, however, is not the 

author’s responsibility. He read itin the 

Crimson, along with a good deal more of 
the *‘ flattering unction ”’ of self-praise. He 
is not at all pleased with athletics at Har- 

vard, and prints some very sensible 

remarks on the subject, which when 

coupled with his remarks on the “ Dickey 

Club” and the rule of secret societies in 

general, in American colleges, make a chap- 

ter full of food for serious reflection. His 

sketches of Harvard history—of the origin 

of the cullege, of its development into a uni- 
versity, of what it is now and is striving to 

become—are full of interest, tho not at all 
inferior to those of its student life. It is 

never an easy matter in such a work as this 

to bring in the student’s serious life of 

study. The late Willinm Astor Bristed 
only accomplished it in his *‘ Five Years in 

an English University,’ by making the life 

of study the prominent thing in the book, 

as it is notin Mr. Hill’s. He does not, how- 

ever, overlook the subject. He at least 

found his way to what all observing teach- 

ers in this country recognize as the weak 

Jink in our educational system—the sec- 

ondary, or, as they have been called, the 

preparatory schools. He shows how other 

nations have gone abead of us in both ele- 

mentary and secondary education, and that 

the secondary schools are even far behind 

the elementary. He refers to the report of 

the Committee of Ten on Secondary Educa- 
tion, but is evidently very much at sea as 

to influences which have put us so far be- 

hind in this matter. He, however, dimly 

feels his way to one of the most potent in 

the indifference of the average citizen, and 

his failure to see more than the twoends 

of the public educationa) system, the ele- 

mentary beginning and the shining devel- 

opment of the universities, 


The Macmillans are now issuing, with the 
date of the new year on it, the third edition 
of A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 
Mythology, Religion, Literature and Art. 
From the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert, 
Revised and edited, with additions by 
Henry Nettleship, Professor of Latin at 
Oxford, and J. E. Sandys, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ‘he work was revised 
by Dr. Sandys in the second edition which 
was called for in 1891, a few months after 
the appearance of the first. The few inac- 
curacies which had been discovered were 
corrected, some supplementary matter was 
incorporated in its proper place in the vocab- 
ulary, and an Index was provided. The 
present or third edition has been again re- 
vised and corrected by Dr. Sandys. The 
most important changes are the rewrit- 
ing of a few articles such as those 00 
Comitia, Music and Theatre to make them 
represent more accurately the now accepted 
conclusions of Mommsen, Mouro and Dérp- 
feld respectively. Dr. Sandys has also fre 
considered the English equivalents for Ro 
man money and now rates the Roman dena- 
rius at 814d. or a little more than the Greek 
drachma, which is valued at 8d. The Dic- 
tionary is otherwise the same in form and 
workmanship as in the previous editions, 
printed from unusually good and full-faced 
type, and enriched with illustrative draw: 
ings and facsimile reproductions of coins, 
statuary, implements and numerous other 
objects. The first edition was read, re- 
viewed, corrected and supplemented by Dr, 
Seyffert himself. In the compass of one 
octavo volume it comprises all the subjects 
usually treated in the more voluminous 
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ties, and in addition supplies information 
as to mythology and literature for which 
we have usually to look to the classical 
dictionary. It contains much of a bio- 
graphical character on the philosophers, 
orators, poets and artists of Greece and 
Rome, with comprehensive articles on all 
such topics as the Greek and Roman re- 
ligion, philosophy, astrology, history, 
rhetoric, art, the drama, the Boule ecclesia, 
comitia, Senate, commerce, war, houses, 
ships, temples and theaters. In a word, it 
is a compendious work, done in a scientific 
and scholarly manner. (Macmillan, New 
York. $3.00.) 


Life Here und Hereafter. Sermons 
Preached in Ripon Cathedral and Else- 
where. By Malcolm MacColl, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2.25.) The fine point in these 
sermons is their firm grasp on the hopeful 
elements of life, the good cheer and en- 
couragement they bring to minds depressed 
by the pessimism and the temptation to 
pessimism iu these times. Canon MacColl 
takes up with a gentle hand,a clear head and 
good faith, the ministry of hope and encour- 
agement. He lifts his readers above the dis- 
couraging aspects of the common secular 
life, the confused and alarming aspect of 
‘social and industrial masses, the low com- 
mercial philosophy, ethics and religion of 
the times, and makes his readers feel and, 
in some sense, enter into the blessedness of 
the man who has built his hope on God. 
In literary form the sermons have the 
charm of absolute sincerity and a very sim- 
ple, perspicuous and sympathetic English 
style which wins its way with the reader. 
From the Fleming H. Revell Co, we 
have a new volume by B. Fay Mills, God’s 
World, and Other Sermons, the first collec- 
tion of his sermons which has been pub- 
lished. The sermons are pungent, very 
simple in construction, deal with important 
themes, and make important points. They 
have also the prime quality of seizing and 
holding attention. Wecan heartily commend 
them as examples of evangelistic preaching. 
(New York. $1.25.) Revival Sermons 
in Outline, with Thoughts, Themes and 
Plans, is a compilation of more questiona- 
ble value. It contains a large number of 
outlines by eminent pastors and evangel- 
ists, edited by the Rev. C. Perren, Ph.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. $1.50.) 
It is issued as an aid to overworked pastors 
and preachers. Ministers who rely on such 
aids or resort to them will always be “ over- 
worked”’ and very soon worked out. 








Letters and Sketches from the New Heb- 
rides. By Maqgie Whitecross Paton (Mrs. 
Dr. John G. Paton). Edited by her Brother- 
in-law, the Rev. James Paton, A.M. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.75.) 
The editor of this delightful collection is 
also the editor of the two different Lives of 
the missionary John G. Paton, perhaps the 
most successful missionary Life which bas 
been published since Livingstone’s. Some 
of the letters which compose the present vol- 
ume, tho omitted from the two condensed 
editions, were contained in the larger “* Au- 
tobiography.” Taey are from the * graphic 
and gifted pen” of Mrs. John G. Paton. 
It has not been possible to recover the 
entire correspondence; but the previously 
published fragments have been pieced 
out in full, and a considerable amount 
of new correspondence added, enough, 
at least,to form a duodecimo volume of 
382 pages, and one which deserves the praise 
bestowed on it by the editor, who has char- 
acterized it as ‘“‘one of the most charming 
pieces of missionary literature with which 
he was acquainted.” It is one of those good 
works to which no answer can be made, 
and which will continue to speak for Chris- 
tian missions by an authority inherent in 
itself. They are written with the utmost 
freedom of a strictly private family corre- 
spondence, and have the charm of 

“ Being heavenly-sweet and earthly-sweet.” 
They let the reader into all the details and 
Tealism of the missionary life, and not in 
the awkward way of tumbling into it, but 
with the grace and vivacity of an author 
who could not write without giving a touch 
of grace and beauty to every line she wrote. 
The volume has a touch of feminine sweet- 
hess and vivacity which is most pleasing. 
It is a woman’s record of a heroic work 
among South Sea cannibal savages, full of 
the romance of Christian heroism and de- 
votion. It would have been a crime against 
the record of the Christian Church on earth 
to have left these letters unpublished. It 
is embellished with numerous photograv- 
ures of the missionaries and the country, 
Among them the portrait of the Rev. J. D. 
Gordon, who was treacherously called out 
of his study to be tomahawked by a native 
While the ink was yet wet on the passage in 
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his translation of the Acts, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge. 


John Horden, Missionary Bishop. <A 
Life on the Shores of Hudson’s Bay. By 
the Rev. A. R. Buckland. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. 50cents.) The attraction 
of this little book is one which might easily 
escape the worldly eye—tbat John Horden, 
Missionary, afterward Bishop by Anglican 
ordination, should have chosen for his life- 
work this dreary field on the Hudson Bay 
shores, from which the world was frozen 
out, except for one short month in summer 
when a single ship could be sent out or in, 
and among unpromising savages of the 
Eskimo type. This is the glory of the book. 
The secret of its power lies in the life he 
found when he had lost his own, and the 
harvest he raised and garnered from that 
cheerless region after he had cast himself 
into its frozen ground to die there as seed 
that he might bring forth much fruit. It 
is a little book, soon read, but with much 
in it and not soon forgotten. A Sketch 
of Rev. Joseph Hardy Neesima, LL.D., 
President of Doshima University. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. $1.00,) This 
is the second edition of an excellent sketch 
of the well-known Japanese missionary, 
Joseph Neesima, by one of his associate 
professors in the college over which he pre- 
sided at Doshima. In the five years which 
have elapsed since the publication of the 
first edition, Professor Hardy has given us 
his standard ‘Life and Letters” of 
Neesima, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Professor Davis’s volume stands on 
its own distinct merit asa sketch furnished 
by an associate in the work to which 
Neesima was devoted in Japan. ‘The pub- 
lishers bave illustrated it freely with wood 
engravings of the university buildings and 
grounds, and Neesima’s home, and with 
portraits. 


Through the Macmillans, Prof. Hiram} 
Corson, of Cornell, has just published a 
delightful little plea for the direct study of 
literature as literature instead of wander- 
ing all around it in studies of the times, the 
grammar and everything but the literature 
itself. We refer to The Aims of Literary 
Study, a prettily printed booklet whose 
value is in the inverse ratio of its size. 
Professor Corson is not impressed with the 
results produced by college training as it 
now is. Hesays the men are not trained 
to read or speak. He says that on Com- 
mencemeut days and grand occasions the 
Faculties bring out the men who have the 
most natural genius for writing or speak- 
ing with some such flourish as this, ‘* Be- 
hold, ladies and gentlemen, what we have 
done for these dear young men.”’ When 
what they should say is: ‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, these speakers are the best we have 
to show. .They are selected not as bav- 
ing profited most by the training we give 
them (for we have no training worth men- 
tion) but for their natural aptitude.” His 
own ideal of an elocutionary training could 
hardly be improved. It is based on a golden 
passage in Gilbert Austin’s‘ Chironomia’”’, 

‘Words are to be delivered from the lips as 
beautiful coins newly issued from the mint, 
deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly fin- 
ished, neatly struck by the proper organs, dis- 
tinct, in due succession, and of due weight.” 
Right, in every letter of it. No good elocu 
tion can come from a half-formed, semi- 

* masticated speech that issues in crushed or 
toneless fragments from the mouth and 
sounds to the ear as a page of broken type 
looks to the eye. Professor Corson is one of 
our best Shakespearean critics. He writes 
with sense, and grows more pithy and 
pointed as he advances. 

The ‘‘ Guild Text Books,’’ edited by the 
very Rev. A. H. Charteris, of the University 
uf Edinburgh, and one of the Queen’s chap- 
lainus for Scotland, and the Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Clymont, D.D., of Aberdeen, may be ac- 
cepted as the very best summaries of the 
subjects they handle for use among the 
people. They are clear, condensed, scholarly 
and interesting. The matter is sifted down 
tothe clear grain, while manner, method 
and style can hardly be improved. The 
latest examples we have seen are Land- 
marks of Church History to the Reforma- 
tion, by Henry Cowan, D.D., Professor of 
Church History at Aberdeen, and The Re- 
ligions of the World, by G. M. Grant, 
D.D., Principal, Queen’s College, Canada. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 30 
cents per number.) Epochs of Church 
History. By the Rev. A. Dalton, D.D. 
(Brown Thurston Co., Portland, Me. $1 00.) 
The eighteen brief chapters which compose 
this volume are published as an impartial, 
popular contribution to the common under- 
standing of the development of Christian- 
ity in history. They are honestly compiled 
from the ordinary sources, and worked up 
in a good, flowing style, and with a truly 
catholic aud evangelical spirit. 








Czar and Sultan. The Adventures of a 
British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78. By Archibald Forbes. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $200.) This 
is not a romance, tho it is in the form of 
one. A certain John Carnegie, in his thirty- 
third year, and supposed to be a nephew of 
the great war correspondent, Archibald 
Forbes, is attached to the newspaper corps 
in the field, and tells the story of the war, 
or, rather, Mr. Forbes tells the story 
through him. He tells it as a storyina 
far more dramatic, popular and entertain- 
ing way than would be possible in system- 
atic history. The dramatic, telling points 
are brought out with good effect. The 
personal sketches stand oyt clear and 
strong. The portraitures of exalted per- 
sonages from the Czar down through the 
Czarowitch, the grand dukes and the fieid 
marshals to their subalterns, and even the 
common soldiers, are effective. The mili- 
tary and historic substance of the book has 
been published before, but this new ele- 
ment in this story has uot received such 
prominence before and makes the Czar and 
Sultan really a new book, and one of much 
popular interest. 


Wild Animals in Captivity; or, Orpheus 
at the Zoo, and Other Papers (New York, 
Macmillan & Co.), by C. J. Cornish, is an 
exhaustive treatise of animal life in the 
“famous menagerie in Regent’s Park,” 
London. The different chapters are for the 
most part separate sketches which appeared 
from time to time in the London Spectator 
and are now published in beok form. Mr. 
Cornish has a genuine love for his ‘ pets,”’ 
and not even the minutest detail of their 
daily life is uninteresting tohim. Hischap- 
ters are all well studied, and particularly 
attractive in their titles. Those on ‘“ The 
Electric Eel,” *“‘ Diving Birds at the Zoo,’ 
and the series of sketches dealing with ani- 
mal sensibility to music are most note- 
worthy. The illustrations cannot be bet- 
tered. But altho the work is done on a 
basis of scientific knowledge, it is to be re- 
membered that each chapter was originally 
written for maguzine publication; and 
looking at the work in this light wecan 
readily understand its somewhat fragmen- 
tary character. It has made an interesting 
contribution to our stock of popular lit- 
erature on the subject. 

From the Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, we have an ingenious essay by 
Ludwig Noiré, On the Origin of Language 
and the Logos Theory. The author plants 
himself on the philosophical ‘ground that 
language originates in sympathetic feeling, 
the desire to communicate His theory is 
purely and rigidly evolutionary. He be- 
lieves that whenever a feeling common to a 
number of individuals becomes intense the 
impulse to expression would carry them 
into a common form of vocal expression. 
Sounds like these he believes were devel- 
oped in the pre-linguistic period and were 
gradually isolated, raised in the mind to 
concepts and applied with conscious mean- 
ing. Hence the first words were appella- 
tive. As in everything c’est le premier pas 
qui coute, this step being taken the verb 
follows. This theory fixes the starting 
point of language in the origin of the con- 
cept and in the union of the various ele- 
ments that had to be combined in order 
that a word might be uttered with con- 
scious meaning and intention. 


The Pilgrim of the Infinite. A Discourse 
Addressed to the Advanced Religious 
Thinkers on Christian Lines. By William 
Davies. (Macmillan & Co., New’ York. 
$1.25.) This beautifully printed and manu- 
factured little volume is both useful and 
pleasing. It is full of suggestions, written 
in astrong, calm and persuasive tone which 
lays hold of the reader as the discourse of 
an author who is at once capable and can- 
did, on the highest themes, especially those 
as to which intelligent people have become 
so much confused. Jeremiah, Priest 
and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co, New York. $1.00.) The au- 
thor’s aims in this exposition of Jeremiah 
are wholly practical, and in that way he 
has produced a book of unusual merit and 
usefulness. Using the life and history of 
Jeremiah as a type of the religious warfare 
in this world he bas ingeniously drawn 
from every part of it lessons pungent, con- 
soling, instructive and awakening. From 
this point of view his book is to be very 
much commended. 

Weare always glad to call attention to 
that admirable journal of *‘ Horticulture, 
Landscape and Forestry,’’ Garden and For- 
est, conducted by Charles S. Sargent, Di- 
rector of the Arnold Arboretum, and Pro- 
fessor of Arboriculture in Harvard. The 
bound volume VII of this journal, contain- 
ing the entire issue for the year 1894, is pub- 
lished by the Garden and Forest Publica- 
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tion Co., New York. The volume is pro- 
vided with a full index. The journal is one 
which a subscriber interested in horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening will wonder 
how hecould dispense with. It is up io all 
the new methods, full of scientific and prac- 
tical information, and particularly good on 
the art side of the subject. 


The standard Biography of Dean Swift is 
Henry Craik’s The Life of Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. By Henry 
Craik. (Two vols., 16mo. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.50.) The first edition 
was published in 1882. The second has re- 
cently come from the press. It has been 
thoroughly revised, but without much oc- 
casion being found for correction. Itremains 
subst4ntially unaltered by the criticism and 
study of twelve or thirteen years, and is 
likely to remain the standard biography of 
a character of great and singular interest 
in the literary history of England. 


The Critic sends us the bound volume 
containing the semiannual issue of this ex- 
cellent Weekly Review of Literature and 
the Arts. It forms Volume XXII of the new 
series. In its columns will be found sys- 
tematic weekly notices of the literary and 
art production of the period written on a 
critical basis of intelligent appreciative 
criticism. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE sale of Bryce’s “American Com- 
monwealth”’ is prohibited in Russia. 








...- ‘Christianity and Agnosticism” is 
the titie of a new book by Dr. Henry Wace, 
just published by Thomas Whittaker. 


..--D. C. Heath & Co. announce “ Four 
Years of Novel Reading,’’ edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago. 


..-..Messrs. Hunt & Eaton have iu press 
Vol. IV of Bisbop Foster’s ‘ Studies in 
Theology” and ‘*‘ The Literature of Theol- 
ogy,” by Bishop J. F. Hurst. 


....The Young People’s Magazine is a 
new illustrated juvenile publication, of at- 
tractive appearance, issued at a dollar a 
year by Eaton- Dunlap Co., Boston, Mass. 


...-A ‘* Memorial Volume of the Com- 
mencement Week of 1894,”’ has been pre- 
pared for the Alumni and friends of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and published 
by Ginn & Co. 


....It is now the daughter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Miss Margaret Ben- 
son, who has published a new book, a 
volume of studies of animals in their 
domestic relations, entitled ‘ Subject to 
Vanity.” The illustrations are by the 
author. 


....Jt ig Dr. Boyd (A.K.H.B.) in “St. 
Andrews and Elsewhere,’’ who reports 
Froude as saying : 

“TIT know you are quite happy staying with 
your bishop, and having him for a great friend. 
Now | could not stand it. The position of a 
bishop is so extraordinary. It is something 
midway between an angel and a spirit-rapper.’’ 

...-Prof. Leo, R. Lewis, of Qufts College, 
and the Rev. Chas. R. Tenney, of Boston, 
have prepared a new hymn and tune book 
to succeed ** Church Harmonies.” It will 
contain 680 hymns and a little more than 
500 different tunes and will soon be pub- 
lished by the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


...-Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce 
for publication this month ‘‘ The Woman 
Who did,” by Grant Allen; Vols. 1V and 
V of the “ History of the People of Israel,” 
by Ernest Renan ; a new edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s popular works (five vol- 
umes); ‘‘The Sons of Ham,’’ a tale of the 
New South, by Louis Pendleton, and 
‘* Prince Zaleski,’ by M. P. Shiel. 

... Readers seem to find some difficulty 
in differentiating the various new Scotch 
story-writers. A statement was made by 
one of our journals recently about ‘Ian 
Maclaren, author of ‘The Stickit Minis- 
ter,’”? and now The Advance tells its read- 
ers that ‘ the Rev. J. M. Barrie, author of 
‘The Stickit Minister,’ has resigned his 
pastorate of the Free Church, Penicuik, in 
order to give himself to writing.’’ ‘‘ The 
Little Minister,” is by J. M. Barrie; ‘‘ The 
Stickit Minister,” by the Rev. S. R. Crock 
ett, and “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
by Ian Maclaren (the Rev. John Maclaren 
Watson). 


....Among the books that will soon be 
publi-hed by Macmillan & Co., are ‘‘ The 
Politics of Aristotle,’ a revised text with 
introductiou, etc., by Prof. Franz Suse- 
mihl, of Greifswald, and Mr. R. D. Hicks, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s critical edition of Philo, 
‘About the Contemplative Life,’ the 
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genuineness of which treatise Mr. Cony- 
beare strongly upholds; a new biography of 
Adam Smith, by Mr. John Rae; a revised 
and enlarged translation of Dr. Ernst Von 
Halle’s report on ‘“‘ Trusts,’’ to the Verein 
fur Sozial-Politik, and a full account of 
“The Paintings of Venice,” by Mr. Karl 
Karoly, with photographic illustrations. 


....Among their new forthcoming books 
the Fleming H. Revell Company announces 
“The Prayer that Teaches to Pray," by 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D.; ‘‘ The Ideal 
Prayer-meeting: Hints and Helps Towards 
its Attainment,” by William H. Groat; 
‘Demon Possession and Allied Themes,” 
by the late Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D., with 
introduction by the Rev. F. F. Ellenwood, 
D.D.; three new books on the subject of the 
Holy Spirit : ‘‘ The Ministry of the Spirit,” 
by the late Rev, A. J. Gordon, D.D.; ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit, in Life and Service,” com- 
prising addresses delivered at the Brooklyn 
Conference, October, 1894; and *‘ The Divine 
Indwelliog,” by the Rev. E. Woodward 
Brown; and a series of lectures on the uni- 
fication of Christendom, delivered before 
the American Institute of Christian Phi- 
losophy last summer, with introduction by 
the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


a> 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


may Booxtepeny A Treatise on the Divine 
awsof Marriage. By Oscar D. Watkins, 
M.A. 9x6, pp. xivili,7i7. New York: Mac 
PR MEEED \nabbisaccrnsuchss ovesinssewsennesee $5 
Comte, Milland Spencer. An Outline of Phi- 
losophy. By Jonn Watson, LL.D. 7%x!\, 
Gs CP ODD ev evesescccssesccccbs sees 1% 
Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood. An Illns- 
trated Handbook to the Ruinsin the City 
and Campagna. By Robert Burn, M.A. 7% 
Es BEEN cs svcessccccces senses 2 
Manners, Customs and Observances. Their 
Origin and Signification. Ky Leopold Wag- 
ner. 7x5, pp. xiv, 318. The same........... 175 
A Biren's Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. an iiten pp. 
192. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Ethical Addresses. First Series. By 
turers of Ethical Societies. 76x 
Philadelphia: W 








ans Lec- 
4, pp. 194. 
fp PEED WERIOR ...<c00c0ccees 
Occasional Addregses and Sermons. By the late 
tev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D., UL.D , witha 
a by the Kev. William H. Jeffers, 
1 LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Maurice 
Wilson, D.D., andthe Key. Calvin Dill 
Ww ilson. 7 rier PP. Ivi, 359. New York: 
BOs EP BID ii 00 050s000cc0ss0csccecenesese 
Higher Medic =r Been ation. The True Interest 
of the Public and of the Profession. Two 
addresses delivered before the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsyivania 
on October Ist, 1877, and October 2d, 1893. By 
William epee. V.D., LL.D. Mgxd, pp. 100. 
Philadelph J.B.L ippine ott Co. 
Mutiny of the Regety, and Story of Pitcairn 
Island, 17-] By Rosalind Amelia 
v ~ (a native or the island). Illustrated. 
T46x5 pp 244. Oakland, Cal.; Pacific 
Press I ae. K Eeacohisbsbckssbeees Sebbenssnt 
Cneieenty an¢ Our Times. By R. P. Brorup. 
x56, pp. 228. Chicago: In ternational Book 
ume. Beck's French Verb Form, 9x1l. New 
York: William R. Jenkins; Beston: Carl 
EER assapcvccricone -2inevedevores sesso 
The Income-Tax Law and Trossury Regula- 
tions Relative to Its Collection, together 
with the Speech De.ivered in Elucidation of 
the Same by Senator David Bennett Hill, in 
the United States Senate, January 1th, t 9. 
644x144, pp. ™. New York, Chicago, Wash- 
RENEE 6 METMRMINTA. 5555555 5<c0ssnconccen sss 
Biiltry. A Parody on“ Trilby.”” By Mary Kyle“ 
Dallas. Illustrated. 744x5,-pp. 133. New 
York: The MerFiam Co. .....00-cccccece cape 
Tse Ah-Mun; or, A Beautiful Life. By Mrs. J. 
S. Stuurt. 6x4, pp. 41. Ric hmond: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication............. 
Studies in the Episties of John; or, The nan 
fested Life. By A. Kh. Cocke, D.D. é, 
SOMO. .0065c-ccsensrcevcsessuseoss 
A Woman of Tm pulse. By Justin em | es - 
Carthy. 7x5, pp. 4l New Yor 
PRN IUIE,. casinsusscenceus/spsessbos’ coos 
The Book-Bills of Narcissus. An 
Renvered by Richard Le Gallienne, 
a eon e ad panei seni 
173. Thesame. 
Joint-Metalisn® By “Anson Phelps Stokes 
hird Edition. Comprising Parts 1, I, 
anilV. 8x44, pp. 221. The same...... 
Le Tour Du Mondes en Quatre Vingts Suare, 
By Jules Verne. Abreviated Edition, with 
English Notes. By A. H. Fdgren. 744x5, pp. 
172. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.............008 0 35 
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Account 
With 
8x54, pp. 






Danser Foden. A Portrayal of the Onium Hab- 

y William Rosser Cobbe. 8x44, pp 322 

c Rem: S.C. Griggs & Co. For sale at the 
Baker & Taylor C ig Wie Rhsdcabowwssnbespensese 1 50 


Social Growth and Stability. A Consideration 
of the Factors of Movern Society and their 
Relation to the Character of the Coming 
State By D. Ostrander. 8x5, pp. 191. The 

The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. Ar- 
ra gedand edited for the special use of 
teachers’ reading circles and round tables. 
A companion volume to* ‘The Sch: olmaster 
in Literature.”’ 844x6, pp. 592. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Co. 

Seven Compositions of poe from Novello, 

PU BO COE ceces cocesccnscns none 


Presbyterianism ip edinen, Penn. The 
roceedings at the Centeunial Celebration 

of the Organization of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Washington by the Congre- 
gations of the First, Second and Third 
Churches. Held in the First Church, Novem- 
ber 12th and Lith, 1893. 944x644, pp. 112. Wash- 
ngton, Penn.: Observer Book and Job 
Rooms 


Hymn- i For Use in The Sunday-Sc hool, 
Young People’s Meeting, The Church and 
Home. Selected, by Lewis F. Lindsay and 
Jas. N.Clemmer. Musical Editors, Jown R. 
Guoney and Wm. J. Kirkpatric. 194X5% pp. 

220, lladelphia: John J. Hood............ 
ew Drops. Comprising New Songs, Hymns, 
etc., For Young Singers. By FE. E. Hewitt, 
Jno: R. Sweney and Wm. J. iaricpantic. 
554, pp. 131. The same 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Full of the Goes: ond most suggestive thought.”— 
Chicago Inter Oc 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET 
SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


“The author has read widely, and writes vigor- 
ously and effectively in the peculiar style which be- 
fits the melancholy mood.”—London Times. 


“There is amine of thought in this book, a quite 
parveuens résumé of impressions.’ ’~Chicago Inter 
ean 


“Not since the appearance of ‘ Amiel’s Journal ’ 
has there been published a book for bookish and 
thoughtful readers so brilliant and satisfactory.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


“All the leading ethical and meditative writers 
from Marcus Aurelius to Maurice de Guérin, together 
with the pessimistic poets and the idealistic philoso- 
—— are cited by this disciple of melancholy.”— 

oston Beacon, 


“His (the Diarist’s] meditations, expressed b 
delicate fancy ot‘ futfle and facile” grace, appea to 
the deeper, intellectual spirit of every healthy mind,” 
Philadelphia Record. 


“Much of the pre uliar flavor of introspection and 
self-analysis which made of ‘Amiel's Journal’ so 
notable a book, clings to the pages of this‘ private 
ore ‘its morbidness is relieved by sugges- 
tions of an earnest purpose. It possesses a human 
interest which holds one fast and very nearly fascl- 
nates,’’—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


“ A wonderful picture of a singular mind and tem- 
perament—the man who found in all the mental and 
spiritual treasures of the world no remedy for mel- 
ancholy.”—Worcester Spy. 

“Full of the ~ no wey quality and rich in recondite 
simile and illustratio Considered as a work 


of art and from the point of view of the me ntal phil- 
— the book 1s very delicately done.’’—Chicago 
‘08 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gould’s 
Illustrated 
Dictionary 


Medicine, Biology 








A REFERENCE BOOK 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Lawyers. 

Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 

| Half Russia, Thumt 
Allied Sciences. | index, en Net, $12.00 
BH Samples of pages and illustrations free, 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 








CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN x OBTAIN A PATENT? 





For a 
Rit me er and an honest opinion, write to 

LUNN ‘Ke c 0., who have bad near! fifty years? 
experience in the patent business. Communicte 
tions strictly ——- A Handbook of In- 
formation ay ony | Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechane 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
special notice inthe Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid Parity 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has ~ 4 rthe 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world, Sample ec »pies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, #2.50a year. Single 
on ies, 2.5 cents. Every ped contains beau- 

iful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
ty wit. plans, enabling builders to = meted the 
latest desicns and secure contracts, Addres: 

MUNN & CO., New Youk, 361 BuoADWAY. 


a year. 





‘MUSIC, 








some oftho latest and best Music publications are t 


Bel and the ro to gg thos ogg ad 


won first =< at the Welsh National Kistedfodd 
of 1893. Price, 
A Sacred Cantata by T. Mee 


Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, a Well known Eng: 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents, 

Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 
prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panart, Price of each book $1.50. 


5 for the 
Mathews’Graded Materials pfsncrorte 
Ky W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. Vols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 
é ry aed coliection of Rote Songs prepared by 
Junkermann. Price, 10 i eitie Beit 

cdite y 
The High School Ideal canivoort.” a cat: 
e.tion of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents, 


Complete Mandolininstructor 
By E. P. Hodges. The leading work of its kind now 
before the public. Price, $1,25, 

TEE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





Cincinaatl, New York, Chicago. 
MUSIC FoR MID-WINTER. 
For Social Meetings: 


Christian Endeave or Hymps, . . $30 per100 
r Revival Meeting 
Gospel Lad Nos. 5 and § Combined, 
Small —_ Type Edition, $45 per 100. 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Se hools : 
Select Songs No. 2. . Clot 
Cee THK BIGLOW & MAIN C 
16 East %th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave.., 


100 
< hicago, 








THE THEOLOGY OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By LEIGHTON PARKs, D.D. 

8vo, paper, 

Damrell & Upham, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


5U cents. 


CHURCH &": S guzcmines 


Richard yttenry ‘Warren, 


er, 
ORGANS 503 5th’ A ven. New York. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Three Men of Letters. 


By Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, 
author of “A History of American Literature.” 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Includes (1) George Berkeley and his American 
Visit; (2) Great College President (‘Timothy 
Dwight) and What he Wrote; (3) The Literary Striv- 
ings of Mr. Joel Barlow. 


Story of the Crusades. 
By T.S. Archerand C. L. Kingsford, (No. 44 of the 
“Story of the Nations” Series. Fully illustrated 
with maps and plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
“This contribution to the admirable ‘Story of the 
Nations’ Series is, without exception, one of the very 
seest of the series we have yet seen.’’—Iichmond 
Times. 


Prince Henry (The Navigator) 

OF PORTUG al. AND THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 
IN EUROPE. By ©, K. Beazley, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. (Being No. 12 in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

Very fully illustrated with reproductions of con- 

temporary prints, and of many maps, Coast charts, 

and mappe mondes, illustrating the progress of geo- 

graphical discovery in Europe. 


“The work is of decided interest.” — 





N. Y. Times. 


The Currency and the Banking 


Law of Canada. 
By Williim C. Cornwell. Octavo, paper, 75 cents. 


“Mr. Cornwell’s address on Canedian Bank Cur- 
rency three years ago at New Orleans seems how 
about to accomplish a practical result. It is called 
the Baltimore plan, and 1s actually a transcript of 
the Canadian banking laws.’’—Montreal Gazette. 


Joint-Metallism. 

A plan by which gold and silver together at ratios 
always based on their reiative market values, ma 
be made the metallic basis of a sound, honest, self- 
bi gulating and permavent currency ‘without fre- 

uent recoinings, and without AY Aadaat vege metal 
: riving aut the other. T hird edition. Anson 
Vhelps Stokes (No. 7)1n the” Gausetionner" he Dey” 
Series.) Svo, $1.00. 

Descriptive prospectus of the “Stories of the Na- 

tione ’ and the “ Heroes of the Nations” Holiday num- 

ber of “ Notes,” giving full descriptions of the sea- 
son's publications, sent on application, 


(i. P. PUTNAM SONS, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 


J, L. STACK CO. 


Prompt service, 


Advertising Agen ney 
St. Paul and Chicago 
Lowest prices . 


STATIONERY, ETC. 
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_* 450 Broome St., New York, ° 
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The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, ~asy stroke thus 
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pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
ples, 20 styles, 10 cents. T ‘oem A PEN 
Co., 74 Fifth Ave, New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
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novel en- 
ee ments. 
Send ten cents 


Church Socials : 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT co., 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. ti, or oune women. 


Balidings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
_ -five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
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reparatory and optional. Year commences § pt. 12° 
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Financial. 


THE BOND ISSUE. 





THE message of the President of the 
United States to Congress announcing the 
terms of the new loan of $62,000,000 puts 
clearly before the country the loss which 
the United States is sustaining in pocket 
and credit by the refusal of Congress to 
arrange for a proper system of national 
finance. The present bonds are to be is- 
sued on a basis of 32% interest. As the 
former issue three months ago was sub- 
scribed for on a basis of 3% or a little less, 
the difference measures the extent to 
which distrust has meanwhile proceeded 
under the bungling work of the presen 
Congress. 

Doubtless the message of the President 
was intended to present to the people, as an 
object lesson, the losses accruing under the 
present policy or lack of policy. Certainly 
the message carries its own moral. One 
clause to which attention will be directed 
is the following: ‘‘ The privilege is espe- 
cially reserved to the Government to sub- 
stitute at par within ten days from this 
date in lieu of the 4% coin bonds, other 
bonds in terms payable in gold and bear- 
ing only 3% interest, if the issue of the 
same should, in the meantime, be author- 
ized by Congress.” 

The difference, therefore, between 34 
interest and 38% measures the loss which 
the Federal Treasury sustains by not bof- 
rowing under the most favorable condi- 
tions. If we take the sum_ borrowed, 
$62,400,000, at three-fourths of 17% simple 
interest, the annual charge is $487,500, or 
about $14,500,000 for the thirty years, 
This sum represents, of course, a charge 
upon the Treasury, and must be met by 
taxation, 

lt is very strange that the Government 
of the United States is prevented by fad- 
dists and cranks from applying to its 
finances the simple rules which govern 
the conduct of all business men. What 
merchant or farmer or manufacturer, if 
he had occasion to negotiate a loan, would 
not borrow the money from those who 
would lend it at the lowest rate of interest 
und on the most favorable terms? No 
consideration would induce such a bor- 
rower to act differently. Whatever 
theories about silver or about soft money 
or about anything of the sort he might 
hold, sucha man would still try to arrange 
for his loan on the best possible terms. 
Public men act precisely as other borrow- 
ers would do, when, it comes to the 
question of other loans than __ those 
of the Federal Government. Not 
long ago we saw the Territory of 
Arizona pleading with Congress for 
permission to borrow money on the gold 
basis, The representatives of that Terri- 
tory asked for this permission solely on 
the ground that they could borrow so 
much more favorably and were unwilling 
to subject the Territory to the additional 
interest which it otherwise would have to 
pay. In like manner the Legislature of 
the silver State of Idaho authorized a gold 
loan upon exactly the same grounds as 
those advocated for the United States in 
the President’s Message. A year or two 
ago the fact was discovered that one of 
the Silver Senators in the United States, 
who was most persistent in his advocacy 
of that metal as money, had required @ 
gold clause to be inserted in all his mort- 
gages before being willing to lend out his 
personal fortune to borrowers in his own 
and surrounding States. In their private 
or State concerns the Congressional ob- 
structionists who have entailed the pres- 
ent loss upon the people of the United 
States are willing, as business men, to do 
that which good business sense requires, 
viz., when they must borrow money, t 
obtain it on the cheapest possible terms 
and tocomply with all reasonable requests 
of the lenders in order to obtain those 
terms. 

Here, then, is a clearly pointed- -out ob- 
ject lesson to the people of the United 
States upon the folly of managing the 
national finances on any other principles 
than those which rule the conduct of 
business men in their daily occupations. 
But while the President's bond issue 





teaches this lesson clearly, the inferences 
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which may be drawn are still broader. 
The losses in this case can be figured out 
in dollars and cents. The losses would be 
just as real, even if somewhat indefinite 
as to amount, were we to force a silver or 
fiat money standard upon the country at 
large. And the same thing applies, tho in 
a modified degree, if we allow even the 
suspicion of such a thing to enter into the 
minds of investors or business mcn, The 
capitalists everywhere can take care of 
themselves; but the laboring man, the 
salaried man, the small tradesman, the 
farmer and the plain people everywhere, 
would suffer directly in their business the 
same kind of loss as that we now see bur- 
dening the United States Treasury if any 
change from the gold standard should be 
made, either in theory or in practice. 

We now also have put before us an 
illustration of the reasoning which has 
led foreigners to return our securities to 
usin such large quantities. This advance 
of three-fourths of 1% yearly in the rate of 
interest since the Government loan of last 
fall is the practical fruit of the distrust at 
home and abroad whici has resulted in 
the demand upon this country for the 
return of so large an amount of the capi- 
tal formerly well and satisfactorily in- 
vested in the United States. It should 
not be forgotten that we are a debtor 
country, and, this being so, that credit 
is the very breath of our business nostrils, 
The slightest impairment of that credit 
registers itself at once, not in the losses 
of capitalists so much asin the harder 
terms which these capitalists will de- 
mand as protection against our own folly. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE bond sale for the purpose of re- 
storing the gold reserve of the Treasury is 
an assured success, and the entire country 
breathes somewhat more freely in conse- 
quence. The issue of President Cleve- 
land’s Message to Congress on this subject 
was the most important financial event of 
the week ; and, tho it does not solve all 
the troublesome problems connected with 
our monetary system, it bids fair to put us 
upon an even keel again almost at once, 
and thus to furnish the basis for wise 
currency legislation by Congress. The 
country and Congress have had some- 
thing of the object lesson about which so 
much has been said recently, and it re- 
mains to be seen how well they have 
profited by the experience. If Congress 
has learned wisdom there is yet time 
within the next ten days for the adoption 
of such legislation for the issue of a gold 
bond as will place our credit where it 
belongs—on a par with the best. If silver 
fanaticism and party prejudice are to gov- 
ern the every action of the nation’s law- 
makers, we may see a repetition of the 
crisis through which we have passed, 
Time will tell whichis to prove true. The 
present necessity is for an agreement of 
some kind between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of New York, by 
which the gold gained to the Treasury 
may be retained. If the banks are to per- 
sist in their policy of seme months past of 
denying to te Treasury its accustomed 
percentage of gold revenue, the restored 
reserve will not last long, and the country 
may be brought face to face with the 
necessity for more borrowing for gold 
to maintain the payment of specie 
upon its specie obligations, There 
is need of gold revenue, particular- 
ly, now; for, with the resumption of 
sugar Customs payments, the payment 
.of internal revenue, and possible returns 
‘from the income tax, it is altogether like- 
ly, as Secretary Carlisle has estimated, 
that the revenues of the Government will 
wery soon begin to exceed the expendi- 
tures, instead of, as now, running behind 
from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 per month, 
The most striking fact in connection with 
the bond issue is, that the sale is made on 
a basis of 324 net interest to the purchasers, 
whereas the last issue of 5 per cents was 

made at about a 237 basis. It is not exactly 
fair to say that the credit of the Government 
has deteriorated one-quarter in the inter- 
val, as these figures suggest. At the time 
of the last loan Congress was not in ses- 
sion, and the purchasers of the bonds 
Were most positively assured that the Ad- 


THE 


ministration would spare no efforts to 
secure satisfactory financial legislation. 
Now Congress has failed to act according 
to the wishes of the business interests of 
the country. As to the character of the 
transaction, it is necessary to say but 
little here. The bonds sold are payable in 
coin after thirty years, and bear interest 
at the rate of 4% per annum. The syndi- 
cate represented by Messrs. Belmont and 
Morgan will sell to the Government 3,500,- 
000 ounces of American gold coin at 
$17.80} per ounce, or about 80 cents per 
ounce below the standard coining price. 
Payment is to be made in the new bonds. 
The syndicate will import all the gold it 
will require apart from its present stock 
here, and at least half the bonds are to go 
abroad. The privilege is preserved to the 
Government to substitute at par within 
ten days, inlieuof the 4% bonds, 3¢ bonds 
payable in gold, in case the issue of such 
is authorized by Congress in that time. 





Speculation in securities dragged along 
in a tiresome way during the early part of 
the week, but in the late trading prices 
yielded all along the line, and showed 
some net losses. Chief among the ad- 
verse influences was the poor reception in 
the Street of the bond issue, owing to the 
low price at which the issue is placed. 
The severe storm which swept over the 
country, interrupting railroad traftic, was 
another depressing factor, Quite unex- 
pectedly ,the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
was placed in the hands of receivers, and 
this action was sufficient to start liquidat- 
ing sales on a fairly large scale for for- 
eign account. The foreign holdings of 
Norfolk and Western securities have been 
estimated by conservative authorities at 
as high as 65% of the total capitalization of 
about $115,000,000. The road’s credit has 
been steadily running down for some 
time past; in fact, there has been little 
confidence in the property in this country 
since the fiscal agency of the road was 
given up a couple of years ago by a promi- 
nent New York banking house with for- 
eign connections. There hasbeen no de- 
fault in interest on any of the company’s 
bonds or its floating debt, which is heavy; 
but ia view of the depressed condition of 
traffic it was thought to be the best course 
to put the property under the protection 
of the courts, It is believed that the sys- 
tem may be broken up, There isa strong 
opposition interest in the securities, and it 
is likely to interfere in every possible way 
with the attempts made by the friends of 
the present management to rush through 
a plan of reorganization calculated to 
perpetuate the old interests in control. 
The defeat of the Pacific Railroad’s fund- 
ing bill was another matter which unset- 
tled confidence in London, Separate re- 
ceiverships are expected for all the branch 
lines not already detached from the sys- 
tem. 


There was a further hardening of the 
money market, the rate for call loans on 
stock collateral advancing at one time to 
344. This quotation was made after the 
announcement of the bond issue, which 
is likely to be taken to the extent of about 
50% on this side of the water. The lowest 
rate was 1%, and 2@24¢ was a fair average 
quotation, There is a general expectation 
of a further hardening of the market 
through calling of loans when the bonds 
are placed, Banks and trust companies 
which offered anything in the loan mar- 
ket manifested much greater care in the 
examination of collaterals, and nearly all 
securities not possessing a ready market 
were quickly thrown out. ‘Time money 
was firmer in sympathy with call loans, 
quotations being 2}@3¢% for short and 3@ 
4% for long terms on approved collateral. 
Commercial paper was as scarce as at any 
time in the past three months, and most 
banks were disposed to discourage pur- 
chases of any but New York names, claim- 
ing that country paper should be nego- 
tiated in the home markets. Rates were 
34@4% for best double names, 4@5% for 
best single names, and 547% for those not 
so well known. 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending February 9th, 1895 : 







Commerce. 
Irving...++- 


INDEPENDENT. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 9. Feb. 2. Decrease. 
Loans. ........ +» = 8484,58,600 $490,345,400 $5,758,800 
Specie. ccce cscce . 82,263,900 $1,555, 500 *708,400 
Legal tenders... 85,191,000 91,937,300 6,746,300 
Deposits....... eco 534,754,700 _ 546,965,200 12,210,500 
Circulation...... 1,505,300 11,371,900 *135,40 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





PR aicinsccs +» $82,263,900 $81,555,500 *#708,400 
Legal tenders.... 85, 191,000 91,937,300 6,746,390 
Total reserve.. $167,454,900 $173,492,800 $6,037,900 
Reserve required 
againstdep’ts. —133,688,€75 136,741,390 3,052,625 
Surp. reserve.. $33,166,225 $36,751,500 $2,985,275 


* Increase, 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


February 10th, 1894—Surplus............000s008 $85,633,700 
February (1th, 1898—Surplus. ..........s0.eeeeee 17,240,575 
February 13th, 1892—Surplus,........sceeseeeees 33,653,825 
February lith,1891—Surplus............++ sees 18,492,700 
February 15th, 1800—Surplus............seeeeeee 7,497,100 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending February ‘th. .. $4853,820,835 34 
Clearings week ending February 2d.. ... 579,638,986 64 
Balances week ending February 9th..... 33,51’,297 38 
Balances week ending February 2d...... 58,656,863 58 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Bid Asked 
BWerece -cvcceccce cocccoceccccccocccscccccooce 5% - 
4s, Registered.........+. eueeceewsencecnnase 110 11054 
48, COUPONS... .ccccceeeeeeeeees eecce cecccscces 110 11054 
New 5s, Registered............+ geceenesseees 1145gs«dG 
Ge, COUPON, 0000 cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccs 11434 1154 
CErrency G8, 1BTB..cccccccvccceccccccccccocecce 100 ee 
Currency G6, 1806..... . ceccccccccccccccccece 12 
CUrrency GB, 1BU7....ccccccccccccccccccececces WS ee 
Currency 68, 1808.....c.cccccccccccccee coveee 7% oo 
Cumremes Ge, IBD. .cccccces seeicce covcsecsees 1L94g 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


GABEF GAYS. ccccccce cvccccces. covscccccccseseeces 4.8744—-7% 
Big*ht..000 scccccrcccccccccccoccces-cocees coccecas 4.8754—8 

Cable transfers,....... eovveccecccccccccocecsooes 4.88 —8i¢ 
Comme. ial, LODG...c.cce ceveeresevee Seedeceee 4.87 —7% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMETICA. ....cccccccccceceree 203 2u0 210 
American Exchange....... 154 155 156 
BOWEPY...cccccccceccccccccce 2ul 250 eoce 

BLORUWAY..... ccc eeeeeeereee 23446 234 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers'’,... 155 150 165 
Central National..... pveces i20 113 125 
Chase National, ......-+00+. 225 40 cove 
Chatham. .....cc.coe « ceove dH 330 36) 
CheiMiCAl.......ccecccccece oe 4,250 4,000 4,800 
CUUY .cccccccccccccce cecvcccece 462 435 a 
CILIZONS’ ....cccccccccccccvece Ml 130 145 
Columbia.......cececeeeeeees eoce 200 eee 
Commerce... 130 lO 185 
Continental. ..... ° 127 125 esos 
Corn Exchange..... ....e6 230 275 295 
East HIVEP.....cccccccecceeee 135 lau 105 
Eleventh Ward .......... - 200 oe 
FUER ccccccccecescecceqeccoces 320 eeee ee 
Fifth AVENUE........cceeeeee 625 2.0.0 coe 
First National.....6. s.ss0e MU 2,000 eves 
First National of 8. [...... 119 il 125 
Fourteenth Street.........+ aces liv eoee 
Fourth National............ eoee 18) 187 
Gallatin National......... bil Suu 
Garneld National..... ...++ 400 3uu — 
German American......... 11s In 125 
German Exchange........+ 400 116 aoe 
GEPIMANDIB. .occocccccccccseve 350 oO eee 
GreenwiClha.......e0e eseseces 161% 16u aaa 
pe See salu guy suu 825 
Hide and Leathecs.......... wi eves llu 
Hudson Kiver........-eeee ee 150 1w sone 
Importers’ and Traders’... 540 500 540 
DR acasecincnnnccses coves 136 136 165 
Leather Manulacturers’ 1y2 IsJ 2lu 
LADEPLY....cccee coccccceecs 116 110 125 
Lincolp National............  Sb2s¢ 565 coos 
Mannattan.....-cccsecsecees 189% 184 190 
Market and Fulton.......+. 210 2lu once 
Mechanics’...... valid eae ewe 130 lsu 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. bh 140 165 
Mercantile........esereeseeee Ist 15) lsu 
MEPChants’.....ccceceeeeeees lau iw 185 
Merchants’ Exchange..... » iw lik éeee 
Metropolitan.........eeeeeee 3 2 4% 
MELLOpOlis.....60- eee eeeeeee soko 400 465 
Mount MOPris......ceeeeeeee 140 luv eves 
Murray Hill......ccccccccece $13 — — 
N@SSAU....cccceeeeeeee coeene 166 10 l6o 
New YOPK......ccccoccccesees 225 227 237 
New York County........++ U5 530 eco 
New York Nat. Exchange. 1u5 Ww 125 
NADU. ...0.-ceceeeecceereecee al 122 eee 
Nineteenth Ward......... e M45 10) ones 
North America......+-+-+++ 140 coco 150 
OPieNtal.....0.scee-eeseseeee 232 220 24u 
PACITIC......cc00 cvcee cceece - Bs lis neue 
Park...- sscvcccccccccsecsescs 236 275 3u0 
PeOple’S......seee-cerereveece 270 oan 290 
PHEDIZ......-ccccccccescceece 115% iu 120 
Hepublic.....cereee vee sees 153 14s 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 169 Wh 
Secoud National... ...++0+. 300 300 ee 
Seventh National.......... - 120 thi 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 & 68 
Sixth..... Secce «00 Ccccecce + = BIS 300 one 
Southera National.......... 14% 155 165 
State of New York..... coe 105% 103 108 
Third National............ « «105 106 ae 
TYAGGSMEN’S...sserere rectors 100 oree 120 


(217) 21 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Aske 
Twelfth Ward............+. 125 eo e 1% 
DRIER. ccccecccescocccsecce co cece 200 e200 
Union Square....... a a 1% 200 205 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
Western National... ee 110 110 113% 
Weld GRR Biccccccccccccsvcces %5 wo 770 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...President Frederick J. Kimball and 
Henry Fink have been appointed receivers 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 


....-Object lessons are generally used in 
the instruction of children. The Presi- 
dent last week gave an object lesson to the 
Congress of the United States—children 
in finance, 


....The National Park Bank made the 
first payment on Monday on account of 
the new Government loan. They depos- 
ited $1,000,000 gold coin at the Sub-Treas- 
ury for August Belmont & Company. 


....Messrs, Harvey Fisk & Sons, through 
whom so large a number of our readers 
have made desirable investments, offer 
our subscribers a list of selected securities, 
some of them paying from 43% to 5% on the 
investment. 

....The statistics of the Tax Receiver’s 
office of Philadelphia show that 20¢ of 
the assessable property of Philadelphia is 
owned by women, the real estate repre- 
senting $153,757,566 and personal property 
$35,734,133,68, 

...-.At the regular auction sale on 
Wednesday last an unusually large list 
of securities were sold, a large propor- 
tion of them being of the very best de- 
scription. It was really avery unusual 


list, as will be seen from our published 
report. 


..» Mr. John E. Leet of Denver, Col., 
claims that Colorado has already reached 
@ point in gold production where her min- 
ing interests, as a whole, would rather 
lose than gain by the free coinage of silver, 
It is a matter of very great satisfaction 
that the silver lining of the Colorado cloud 
should be turned to a golden hue, 


... The largest quantity of silks ever 
put into an auction sale was disposed of 
last week. The sale consisted of about 
9,000 pieces of American und foreign 
bluck, colored and fancy silks. There 
were a large number of buyers present 
from all parts of the country, and prices 
ranged from 10 to 15% off regular values 
for low grades of blacks and the darker 
colors and prices which were fully equal 
to private sale for the good qualities and 
desirable colors. 


...The first regular train to make a 
trip through the Belt Line tunnel at Balti- 
more was a fast freight of the Baltimore 
and Ohio a few days since. The tunnel 
proper is one and a half miles long and, 
including the open cuts, is nearly two miles 
long. ‘The tunnel has been in process of 
construction for more than four years and 
has cost the company about six million to 
seven million dollars. The passenger trains 
of the Baltimore and Ohio between Wash- 
ington and New York are expected to save 
about thirty minutes on their present 
schedules by using the tunnel. The com- 
pany will have two fine stations, one of 
which will be within a few hundred yards 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
station in Baltimore. 


'.++-The total output of Florida phos- 
phate for 1894 isestimated at 500,000 tons, 
an increase for the year of about 200,000 
tons. The mining of phosphate has grown 
rapidly in Florida and is one of the stand- 
ard and exceedingly important industries 
of the State. It is particularly fortunate 
that it is so as, during the past week, the 
State hassuffered from another very se- 
rious cold wave which has undoubtedly 
killed outright a very large number of 
orange trees which had escaped the pre- 
vious cold weather. It will be many years 
before a crop of oranges of any account 
can be expected from Florida. The lum- 
ber resources of Florida are important and 
are being actively developed, but large 
numbers of her rural population have been 
undoubtedly ruined by the cold weather 
of this winter. 


.eeeFrom a recent report of Frank 
Mason, United States Consul-General at 
Germany, to the State Department, we 
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learn that Germany fears much from the 

beet sugar competition of the United States 
and that certain sections, notably, Cali- 
fornia and some of the Southern and 
Western States, have decided natural 
advantages over all the beet producing 
countries of Europe. In all of the ele- 
ments entering into the production of beet 
sugar—climate, cost and fertility of land, 
cost of labor and the effective economy of 
the ma¢hinery and methods of cultivation 
and sugar manufacture, the United States 
has an advantage in all but one—cost of 
labor. It has beenshown that the average 
cost in Germany of beet growing is $50 
per acre, while in California the net cost 
does not exceed $17 an acre, and the Cali- 
fornian has the advantage of working a 
rich soil the Germans being restricted to 
worn out land which needs constant appli- 
cation of fertilizers. 


.. Apropos of the present discussion 
in and out of Congress relating to the is- 
suance of United States bonds, to be pay- 
able in coin or in gold, 7he Bond Record 
for February, published at 24 Nassau 
Street, gives considerable information in 
regard to the practice of the Government 
from the earliest bond issues down to the 
present time. It gives a digest of all the 
laws upon the subject, and closes with 
these words: 

‘*In view of these time-honored prece- 
dents, and of the just satisfaction which 
they ufford to the national self-respect, as 
well as the incalculable pecuniary benefit 
which they confer on the national Treasury 
in the negotiation of loans at low rates of 
interest, we do not believe that any bonds 
or other obligations of the United States 
will ever be paid off in any coin or currency 
of a less value than gold coin, except at the 
option of the holder, unless payment other- 
wise than in gold coin has been expressly 
provided for in the terms of the contract.” 


..-It is well known that the low price 
which has prevailed in this country for 
wheat during the last two years has been 
owing largely to the fact that the Argen- 
tine Republicand Russia have very largely 
increased their importaitions to foreign 
countries. The result is that instead of 
Liverpool and Germany depending upon 
the United States for the bulk of their im- 
portations of wheat they have larger 
sources of supply than furnished by our- 
selves. Consul-General Mason, at Frank- 
fort, has sent to the State Department the 
following : 

“A report of the extent and origin of wheat 
importations to Germany during the past 
three years shows how seriously the 
United States has suffered in this trade, 
The imports in double centvers (about 220 
lbs ) from the most important sources are 
as follows: 


1892. 1893. 1894. 
United States....... 5,302,130 «3,149,282 = 3,054,669 
Argentine Republic. 661,697 1,513,981 3,196,190 
er 2,572,991 216,382 2,354,459 
British India........ 509,081 20,691 87,7382 
Austria-Hungary... 436,730 237,834 189 312 
a 534,727 179,751 42,778 
en 117,190 82,268 2,997 


Consul Mason says the salient features of 
the comparison are: 


“* The clearness with which it shows the effect 
of the Russo-German tariff war of 1893-"94 upon 
the imports of wheat from Russia and the 
promptness wit which they recovered their 
normal proportions since the temporary restric- 
tion was removed; and, second, the steadily 
growing importance of the Argentine Republic 
as a source of supply for the wheat markets of 
Europe.’” 


. -The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


5 shares Manhattan Life Ins. Co............... 395 
$1,000 N. Y. City District Water Supply Co. first 
Pe NE ickicsnsevcnnysensdnsnnnctbe $1,000 
250 shares P., Ft. W. and C. Rd. Co. guar. 
ee 15744@158 
106 shares Renss. and Sar. ee 179% 


100 shares L. S. and M.S. Ry. Co............ 137% 
500 shares C. M. and st. P. Rd. Co., com 5O% 
340 shares C., M. and St. P. Rd. Co., pref... .1175¢ 
400 shares N. Y. C. and H. R. Rd. Co. «+ 9946 
4 shares P., C., C. an1St. L. Rd. Co. com...1544 
8 shares P., C., C. and St. L. Rd. Co., pref...444% 
200 shares L. E. and W. Rd. Co., pref....  ..7034 
66 shares Cent. and So. American Tel. Co...119% 
$1,600 Cent. and: So. American Tel. Co. 5% 


PE eb ens par snsanndeskcdrescnbanuecsccneade 15 
8 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co......... 738 
10 shares United States Trust Co............ 8601¢ 
5 shares Home Life Ins. Co..................... 241 
75 shares Mexican Telegraph Co............... 186 
600 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co.....,... 160% 
42 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. B254g 
129chares New York, New Haven and Hartford 

ID ckcchbb bens babonessnscesbenou ee 19534@196 
690 shares D., L. and W. Rd. Co........ 160@ 160% 
276 shares Cons. Gas Co., New York.......... 12954 











110 shares Del. and Hud. Canal Co.......... 129% 
$11,000 N. Y.,S. and W. Rd. Co. 1st. mort. 5¢ 
bonds, 1937.. ee ee sebieseesee ie eee 


$7,900 N. Y., 8. ‘and Ww. Coal. Co. lst mort. 6% 
ER scbbesuwantevenbussbnenieereenset 4 
$5,000 C., D. and I. Rd. Co. lst mort. 6% bonds, 


1941..... 9900505000008 Sebeeedenooseooeunn -+ 100% 
$5,000 Ala. Mid. Ry. Co. Ist mort. 5% bonds, 
ea A Te . 86% 
$5,000 La. West. Rd. Co. Ist mort. 6% bonds, 
1921. SbbebrhbieeeebSedneoube DhunaesoveseoneeD 9654 


PORCH Hee e eee eee eee eee eee ee See eeeeeee 


$6,000 N. in & and .W. Rd. Co. Ist mort. 6% 
bonda, is 


Poe eee eee eee ESOS CCECOSSOOSSOIIOT 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





$3,00) N. Y. and Harlem Rd. Co. con. mort, 7% 


SI, FD oises0 000 005b0000405shonctnnseose 117% 
$15,000 City of Memphis Artesian Water Co. Ist 

mort. 5% bonds, 1900...........-eeeeeee 10s V5 
$1,000 Atch. and Pike’s Peak Rd. and Tel. Line 

(cen. branch Union P.) 6% bonds, 1895..,...100 
50 sbares I}linois Cen. Rd. Co...........+5 ere 
10 shares Standard Oil Trust................ 170% 


25 shares Stan. Gas Light Co.,N. Y. pref... .89% 
10 shares Stan. Gas Light Co., N. Y..com...... 39 
100 shares Home Insurance Co................ 141 
DIVIDEND. 
The United States Rubber Company has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 24% on 
the common stock, payable March 15th. 











I you have money to put at interest and desire the principal to 


be secure beyond question, write for our list of 


SELECTED 


SECURITIES. 


If you expect to receive over 4 1-2 per cent. to 


5 per cent. on 


the investment, do not write to us, as we cannot invest your money 


safely to yield a higher rate. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


The February number of The Bond Record, con- 
taining valuable articles on railroad reorganiza- 
tions and other important matters, will be sent 
tree to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 
| ‘ 





7* Cumulated Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing’ protits 
(earning enough to pay 12% on its Com- 
mon Stock). Interest paid semi-annu- 
ally. Correspondence solicited. 


Guar- =. AWRENCE S. MOTT & CO., 
anteed, il and 18 William Street, New York. 





THE ADVERTISER would like to secure a 
position of trust and activity. Has had twenty 
years’ experience in office work, managing finances, 
books, + tc. Can give references of the highe-t char- 
acter as tu Integr. ty ant ne. furnish capital and 
give bonds if desired. Refers by permission to John 

‘laflin, Esq., Heury Chapin, Jr., esq., ag of 
Third National Kank, and Henry C. Bowen, Fs¢ 

Aduress ©. B, C., Care of office of New York ‘INpe- 
RENDENT. 





Evansville & Richmond 


BONDS. 


Holders of these bonds wishing to avail 
themselves of the proposed settlement with 
the Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad 
Co. must deposit their bonds with us on or 
before February 15th, 1895. 

Circulars and fullinformation can be had 
at our office. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


FEBRUARY 5TH, 1895. 


DENVER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado, 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collections. Represent non-residents in the 
general mer t of their veopersies. 

JO ALMON & CO., 
V2M=2 $3 Keusteble Building. 
Business E: stabtiohe 


8 cent. INTEREST AND 
5 TO 35 cont. PROFIT! 


Made on County Securities Safe as Government 
Bonds. ww rite to-day for particulars. 


RENSMAN & CO.,, Bankers, 
Hartford Building, Chicago. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.......... shines oun ....8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking lepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 5@ WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit ty Cor Commission Co. 


NSAS CI 
High-clasa om... and short Inv tom. Write us. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 


Total Assets - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54* Deben- 
tures. Write for description, 
A. B. MEAD. A. L. CUE. 

(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 
seams, pay couse and look after 
SsMel 
LO ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
was — lien on Chicago real estate, 
hout expense te lender. 
Sneiemniueh coer 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Gu ar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fis:al Agent of Corporatic ns. 
Takes full charge of Real and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000 











a, W. Coss 








FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
ASH, . Vice Presidents. 


JOHN QA AMS, Roce 
MAURICE'S. DECKER Ire 








DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
DE ST, NEW YORK ett! 6th, 1894. 

.. vannual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 

FER CENT. has been this day deciared upon the 








DULUTH. 


“Thave recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lLhave studie: the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I bave been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to n.e recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curred in the opinion that itis to bave an early and 
nt development.”—The late GEORGE W. 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





Stock of this Cea OF the Board of Di- 
pane payable March ith, 185, to stockholders of 
record ut the closing of the transfer books at the 
close of business on Friday, March Ist, 189 Tne 
books will be reopened at the Siti of business, 
March 16th, 189.. CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE 


87TH ad 4 ' 'DEND. 
Feb. Ist, 1895. 
Ata regular meeting of thet Directors of this Bank, 
held to-day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
free of tax, was declared out of St earnings of the 
past six months, payabie on and after February 10th. 
ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


THERE are conflicting indications in the 
general business situation, and it would 
be unfair to say that the week past has 
been characterized by either an advancing 
or aretrograde movement, The bond issue 
has been expected to give an impetus to 
distribution of merchandise by causing 
some revival of confidence, but it has not 
resulted in any increase in orders for 
goods for consumption or in greater ac- 
tivity among industrial interests. There 
are, however, two rather important fa- 
vorable signs. One is a substantial in- 
crease in the payments through the lead- 
ing Clearing Houses of the country during 
the week just ended, and it may be said 
that this was a matter of much surprise 
in view of the severe storm which must 
have made business less active than it 
would ordinarily have been in many lo- 
calities. For all cities the complete re. 
turns for the week will probably show a 
gain of about 114%, while the figures of 
New York City alone indicate an increase 
of little over 144. The other distinctly fa- 
vorable sign is the continued gain in rail- 
road earnings. All roads reporting for 
the last week of January show an increase 
over the same week last year of 3.702 ; 
but the larger returns by the Southwestern 
lines still operate to keep up the aver- 
age. Reports of net earnings for 
January and February are expected to 
make poor showings, as expenses must 
have been increased largely by the un- 
favorable weather conditions. Few man- 
ufactured products have advanced in 
price sufficiently to suggest any general 
demand for consumption. Iron and steel 
products have declined, and reductions in 
wages have been made by a number of 
mills, Boot and shoe factories are having 
ahard time, and a few have closed down, 
as was expected a week ago. Shipments 
of cheap grades continue fairly heavy, 
total shipments since January ist being 
404,601 cases, against 301,141 in the same 
period of 1894, Failures in commercial 
circles are comparatively few in number, 
and liabilities of failed concerns in Janu- 
ary were only $15,000,000 against $30,- 
000,000 last year. 

In the dry goods and allied trades the 
feature of the week was the great auction 
sale of silks, the Jargest ever held. The 
sale consisted of 9,000 pieces of American 
and foreign black, colored and fancy silks, 
valued at about $750,000. They were the 
product of the mills in this country and 
Europe of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
The prices realized for good qualities and 
desirable colors were comparatively high. 
In the low grades competition among 
buyers was less keen, and in this respect 
the result of the sale was very different 
from what was anticipated. The high- 
class retail trade of all the larger cities of 
the country was well represented. In the 
regular market, outside of the auction 
rooms, there was little change in the posi- 
tion. Demand for spring cotton fabrics 
was lighter on account of the severe 
weather, and staple cottons were quiet 
and somewhat depressed ; but in no quar- 
ter was there any change inagents prices. 
The late demand for spring weights of 
men’s woolens showed an improvement. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 





Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........8 25) Six months.....-..$1 
Three months..... 75 | Nine monthbs.... -- 2 
Four months,.... 1 One year......eeer* 3 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SUDSCTIDET.......se0eeeeee* * 
One year each to two subscribers......-++++ é 
Three years to one subscriber... 7 
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ubscribers one year each.,..........8 
ev years to one subscriber.... 


Five years 10 cru oue year each. 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers‘after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
findit convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. oe 


‘s Extract. for Pains, Sores, etc. The mar- 
ie pA... effected compelled scientific mevical 
{nvestigation, and forced ite acknowledgment.—Adv. 








Tur Ontario Silverware Co., of Oneida, 
N. Y., offer elsewhere in this paper an extraor- 
dinary offer which housewives will certainly 
welcome, and of which they will avail them- 
selves. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any person or business firm or corporation in 
want of an expert bookkeeper, cashier or confl- 
dential clerk, who has had a long aad valuable 
experience in business in this city, will find the 
right person named in a notice signed C. B. C., 
in this paper. Address office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Box 2787. 


A HANDSOME CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. PETER HENDERSON & COMPANY, 
seedsmen of this city. are, perhaps, as well 
known throughout the United States as any 
other seed house, not only from the fact that 
they have been established for many years, but 
also from the added fact that their goods have 
been found to be perfectly reliable and true to 
name. The first catalogue printed by Mr. Peter 
Henderson was in 9, and contained four 
pages, without cuts, the edition consisting of 
one hundred copies. The present_year the cat- 
alogue issued by Messrs. Peter Henderson & 
Company will aggregate 850,000 copies, and it is, 
without any exception, the most beautiful and 
artistic, so faras the colored plates and illus- 
trations go, of ~ we have seen. Tue 160 
pages are filled with cuts, ber gr and 
prices, simply rendering it invaluable to any 
one who uses seeds of any kind. It can be ob- 
tained by remitting 25 cents to Messrs. Peter 
Henderson & Company, 35 and 37 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 
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THE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 


Tm modern, up-to-date methods of dairyin 
are so different and so much at variance wit 
those of even ten or fifteen years ago as to have 
worked a complete revolution in the business. 
The De Laval Cream Separator is now consid- 
ered absolutely indispensable to every farmer 
and dairyman, saving a vast amountof time and 
adding largely to profits; in fact, it is said that 
a farmer owning ten or fifteen cows and using 
a De Laval Cream Separator secures as great re- 
sultsas were he to have an addition of two or 
three cows, and with greater profit. The De 
Laval has a world-wide use and reputation, and 
it is used wherever dairying iscarriedon. It is 
estimated that there are at least sixty thousand 
of the De Laval machines in use. Farmers who 
have not used this machine should address the 
De Laval Creain Separator Company, 74 Cort- 
landt Street, New York. 


nolo, 
Constable K Co 


Rich Furs, 
Fur Carriage Robes, 


SLEIGH ROBES, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Srroadovay RK 19th a 


NEW YORK. 











HILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





Our New Harness Depart- 


ment. 


We opened this department last Mon- 
day with a complete stock of fine har- 
ness, including every weight and dec- 
oration, and from the buggy to the 
four-in-hand, of both domestic and 
foreign make. We guarantee every 
harness, and our prices will be found 
to be the lowest for equal qualities. 


$15.00 


$30.00 
$55.00 


$150.00 


Genuine, rubber trimmed, all hand- 
sewed, Buggy Harness, ought to be 
$25.00, our price, . 

Non-Chafing Buggy Harness, genuine 
rubber trimmed, worth $40.00, our 
price, 


English Runabout imported Harness, 
easily worth $75.00, our price, . 

Imported or Domestic Coach Harness, 
full Silver or Brass trimmed, hand- 
made, worth $200.10, our price, 





Our New Grocery Department. 


This new branch of our business was 
opened last Monday morning. 


We propose to keep a full line of Dry and 
Fancy Groceries, keepivg the standard 
for purity so high that it will be safe for 
you to trade with us, 


The prices will be as low as worthy goods 
can be sold by anybody, but we will not 
sacrifice quality. 


No unworthy article will be admitted to 
our stock. 


Catalogues will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 


Order clerks will call and take orders if 
desired. 


A trial order is respectfully solicited. 












IMPORTERS AND 


6TH. AVENUE, 20th. TO 21st. STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


og 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
t ready April 1st, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 
Py. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St, NEW YORK. 





susurance. 


NEW FIELDS FOR INSURANCE. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON of the Atlas Insur- 
ance Company, of Manchester, England, 
lately read a paper before the Insurance 
Association of that city, on new fields for 
insurance. The first he mentioned was 
insurance of work people’s wages in case 
the premises where they work are burned. 
The Cotton Spinners’ Directory reports in 
the Lancashire cotton-mill district alone 
1,777 firms, having 602,000 looms and 42,- 
970,000 spindles, for which the annual 
wages paid are estimated at $30,000,000; 
then there are lace, hosiery and woolen 
factories besides, and the wages in the 
textile trades in England, Wales, and 
Ireland was estimated, some years ago, at 
$235,000,000. 

What seems a more singular fieid is next 
suggested in insurance of subscriptions to 
public institutions, such as Exchanges, 
Clubs, etc.; these institutions, he said, 
exist upon the subscriptions of members, 
which loss of the building might interrupt 
or suspend. Pew rents and school fees 
come under the same category, and he 
was also reminded by mentioning the lat- 
ter that the Government grant might suf- 
fer through disturbance of the school and 
the possible departure of the scholars to 
other schools in case of fire. This last 
certainly seems a practical suggestion, 
unless the Government grant contains 
some saving provision applicable to an 
enforced interruption of operations by the 
misfortune of a fire. 

The next suggested field is insurance of 
rents. This, Mr. Wilson thinks, is cer- 
tainly not so great a risk, generally speak- 
ing, as that of building and contents, 
and probably a mere nominal rate would 
encourage greater volume of business. 
On the contrary, it seems to us a subject 
of peculiar perplexities and contingencies, 
Trade profits are also a ticklish subject, 
probably much more so. Because there 
is nothing more uncertain than profits 
until the goods are sold, and because of 
the moral hazard, this is a risk which un- 
derwriters do nottake. Nevertheless, loss 
of profits is a veritable loss, even if diffi- 
cult to ascertain, and Mr. Wilson is cor- 
rect in saying that the public would like 
some insurance against it. Profits are by 
no means sure when the goods are sold— 
they must have been paid for first, and so 
insurance of credits, also, is wanted. 

Mr. Wilson also suggests insurance of 
buiMings against storms and inundations; 
against loss or impairment of any of the 
faculties, such as sight, hearing or speech; 
and against libel suits. He fails to add 
-breach of promise suits, however. He 
concludes by saying that a letter “from 
one of the principal tirms of brokers at 
Lloyds” (the Eoglish Lloyds is not just 
like the New York thing of that name 
which says ‘‘ the underwriters will accept 
nearly every conceivable risk at a premi- 
um,” and then instances the following: 
profits in trade ; chances of twins ; earth- 
quakes: animals in transit ;'‘civil commo- 
tions and rio\s ; speculative risks on lives 
of royal personages and others; loss of 
trade through the possibility of royal 
marriages not coming off; speculative 
risks on overdue ships in which the in- 
surer has no concern ; war risks ; procecds 
of concerts, as to which underwriters are 
said to have sometimes hedged by turning 
in to help sell tickets. 

An odd jumble, certainly, concernirg 
which we merely remark that some very 
desirable subjects for insurance are not 
practicable and some practicable ones are 
not desirable. 
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FOR A HIGHER RESERVE. 


CoL, A. G. BULLOCK, President of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., in the annual report 
submitted to the Board of Directors, takes 
strong ground in favor of adopting a 
higher standard of reserve, changing the 
present Massachusetts law from four per 
cent. to three percent, His argument is 





embraced in the following extracts : 


“ For some years the interest earned upon 
invested funds has been gradually dimin- 





ishing, iri spite of the fact that certain tem- 
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perary periods of monetary stringency 
occur occasionally and bring abnormally 
high rates for awhile. Securities worthy 
the investment of trust funds have been 
gradually appreciating, and their return to 
investors therefore decreasing. 

‘“* When the present law went into effect 

in Massachusetts mapy years ago, requiring 
that a reserve should be maintained on the 
assumption that money safely invested will 
yield four per cent., it was an easy matter 
for the companies to conform toit; for bonds 
of the United States, of the various States, 
cities and railroads, could be purchased at 
prices to yield from five to seven per cent. 
interest. This margin above the legal re- 
quirement of four per cent. was sufficient 
for unusual death rate, expenses, etc. The 
basis of the contract with policy hoiders 
was assumed to be safe on the assumption 
that the investments of the company would 
certainly earn, during the periods its long- 
est contracts would be in force, as much 
as two-thirds the rate of interest ordinarily 
returned by investments then to be had. 
Recent experience has shown that this ex- 
pectation is not now being realized. It is 
not now believed by any whose judgment 
and wisdom entitle them to speak with 
authority, that there will be a return to the 
higher rates, but rather that we may rea- 
sonably expect that it will not be prudent 
to look for proper investments to yield more 
than four per cent. Indeed, the present 
difficulty of securing even this rate is felt 
by all who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of the custody of trust funds. The 
large accumulations of capital in this coun- 
try, and the consequently low rate obtained 
on securities of the safest class, are bringing 
us rapidly to the condition of the older 
countries of Europe, where the rate of in- 
terest is even lower than here, from which 
level it is never expected to rise. 

“Had this state of affairs been expected, 
itis probable that the law would have been 
framed on the belief that in a long series of 
years the investments would not earn as 
much as four per cent. 

**We believe this question of a higher 
standard and larger reserve, which is the 
basis and foundation of legitimate and en- 
during life insurance, deserves now most 
thoughtful consideration. The trueinterests 
of all mutual companies are the same. 
They exist only for their policy holders, for 
whose benefit they hold invested funds 
amounting to $1,000,000.000, This same ques- 
tion confronts all, for there is no sagacity 
of management, no skill of financiering, 
which can control the condition of affairs 
we have referred to. 

‘* We believe that the interests of the in- 
sured class will be best served by uniform- 
ity of a great many things, and we hope it 
will be the first State now to amend its in- 
surance laws by requiring a bigher stand- 
ard of reserve to be held on all business 
hereafter written by companies reporting 
to its Department. The difficuities in the 
way of such a change are of no importance, 
and there is no solvent company that could 
not readily adopt it. 

‘*It would not be necessary to have the 
higher standard apply to the insurance now 
in force; and the requirements of the sit- 
uation would be fully met if it were to ap- 
ply to the insurance to be written after a 
fixed date in the near future, say January 
Ist, 1896,”’ 
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OBITUARY—MICHAEL SHANNON 


Mr. MICHAEL SHANNON, Deputy Insur- 
ance Superintendent, died at his home in 
this city, of pneumonia, on February 1st, 
after a week’s illness. He was born in 
County Roscommon, Ireland, July 12th, 
1847; came with his parents, when very 
young, to Buffalo, where they settled. As 
he grew to manhood he became an expert 
accountant, and received from a Con- 
troller of the opposite party the position 
of chief bookkeeper in the city Controller's 
office. He became acquainted with Mr, 
Cleveland while the latter was sheriff and 
afterward Mayor, and when Mr. Cleve- 
land became Governor, Mr. Shannon, at 
his instance, became Deputy Superintend- 
ent, under Mr. McCall. 

He had impaired his strength by over- 
work upon examinations, and was; intend- 
ing to go soon to Bermuda, whither his 
wife preceded him on the 19th. On the 
day before landing there, while he was 
still in about the same condition of 
health as when she left home, one of 
those strange presentiments of calamity 
seized upon Mrs. Shannon. She became 
impressed with the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong with him and that he 
needed her. Thebloom of Bermuda could 
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not dispel it ; walking and driving did not 
interest her, for ber husband’s face was 
before her eyes. She could not bring 
herself to unpack, and she resolved to re- 
turn on the “ Trinidad,” which had 
brought her down, She arrived on Thurs- 
day afternoon, finding him in a critical 
condition but rejoiced to see her; in 
twelve hours more he died. 

Mr. Shannon’s personal and official 
reputation was of the highest, and his 
death is a severe loss to insurance. He 
was the brain and hand of the Depart- 
ment, and ought to have been its official 
head—he would have been if machine 
politics had not prevented. There was 
some uncertainty about bis future. It 
was supposed that he would become the 
head of the American Union Life, and 
other positions had been talked ef for him; 
the one certain thing apparently was that 
gome company would secure him, for 
he certainly could not afford to remain 
longer in the subordinate place he had held 
over ten years and promotion to the higher 
could not be expected, nor is that higher 
place attractive enough—considering sal- 
ary and security together—to make a 
man of proved genuine aLility satisfied to 
contemplate stayingin it. Mr. Shannon’s 
death now leaves the Department without 
any visible ability beyond the merely 
clerical. 
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IN SURAN cE STATEMENTS. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


We print this week the thirty first an- 
nual statement of the Travelers Insurance 
Company and, as for many years past, 1t 
presents a very gratifying showing both in 
its life and accident departments, The total 
assets of the Travelers on January Ist, 
amounted to $17,664,667.68, and its surplus 
to policy holders was $2,472,534 99. It will be 
seen that its ratio of surplus to liabilities 
is a large one, placing the company in the 
very front rank of life insurance companies 
as regards strength and stability. The 
company wrote in 1894 new insurance 
amounting to over $16,000,000, and it bas 
paid policy holders to date $9,684,386 50. The 








THE INDHPENDENT. 


eccident department shows a gratifying 
increase of business during 1894, and this 
department bas paid since its organization 


| for accident claims $16,576,256.64. The Trav 


elers, ever since it commenced business, 
has bad the benefit of excellent underwrit- 
ing ability, and thisis shown in its pub- 
lished statements. 

James G. Batterson is President, Rodney 
Dennisis Secretary, and John E. Morris is 
Assistant Secretary. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF DETROIT, MICH. 


We print in another column the forty- 
seventh annual statement of the Michigan 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and call 
the particular attention of would-be insur- 
erstoit. Its total assets are $4,963,007.28, 
and its surplus is $553,299.13. During the 
year it increased its assets and surplus and 
assumed new risks during 1894 to the 
amount of $6,254,713.05. O. K. Looker is 
President, and James Cummins, Secretary. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE annual statement of the Actna Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
published this week, will attract a very 
large number of our readers who are policy 
holdersin this excellent company, and every 
one interested in the subject of life insur- 
ance. The Aftna began business in 1850, 
and since that date bas paid its policy hold- 
ers the snug sum of $90,537,687.45. Realizing 
what such a vast sum as this paid to wid- 
ows and orphans means, one would say that 
the Aitna Life could consistently retire 
from active business, but for the fact that 
it is increasing its usefulness every year, 
and the object of a life insurance company 
is to run on forever. The Company during 
the past year has done a largely increased 
business over the previous one, and has 
gained in all of the essentials going to 
make a strong and vigorous company. Its 
assets, January Ist, were $42,052,166 44, and 
its surplus was $6,552,103.28. The Aftna 
transacts both life and accident business, 
and it had in force January Ist insurance to 
the amouut of $165,680,345 94. 

The Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley is Presi- 
dent, J. C. Webster is Vice President, and 
J. L. English is Secretary. 





AZTNA anedingl 


Insurance 


Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1895. 





Assets, January Ist, 1895, . 


- + $42,052,166 44 


Liabilities to Policy-holders, reserve and all 


other claims : , 


Payments to Policy-holders in 1894, . 
Surplus as to Policy-holders, Jan. 1st, 1895. 


Premium receipts in 1894, . 
Interest receipts in 1894, 


Total receipts in 1894, . ; 


35,500,063 21 
4,170,140 52 
6,552,103 23 
4,984,304 01 
2,043,371 67 
7,027,675 68 


Insurance in force January Ist, 1895, Life 


and Accident, , ' 


Paid Policy-hulders since organization, 


Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


J.C, WEBSTER, 


Vice President, 


J. L, ENGLISH, 


165,680,345 94 
90.537 5687 45 


President. 


H. W. ST, JOHN, 


Secretary. Actuary. 


G. W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Director. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., OF BOSiON, MASS. 


THE New Evgland Mutual Life com- 
meuced business in 1843. It is one of the 
very excellent life insurance companies of 
the United Scutes; it is wisely and con- 
servatively managed. Incorporated in its 
policies, which ure all incontestable after 
two years, are stateme.ts giving the cash 
surrendered value at the end of each year 
and also the amount of paid-up ipsurance 
which wiil be given the policy holder in 
case of lapse from any cause whatever. 
The policy holder’s rights in the New Eng- 
Jand Mutual are carefully guarded aud 
plainly stated. It pays its policies imme- 
diately upon proof of loss being received. 
The company had an excellent year in 1894 
increasing its assets to $24,252,828.71 and 1ts 
surplus to $2,035,428.77. It isin every way 
@ most exceileut company. 

Bevjamin F, Stevens is President, and S. 
F. Truil is Secretary, 


seein >< LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The thirty-first annual statement of the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Company as of 
Japuury Ist, 1895, shows gross assets of $1,- 
685,949.86, with a surplus of 4% of $153,833.84. 
‘Tne company during the past year increased 
its assets, income and surplus. Its assets 
are invested in some of the best obtainable 
securities, and it Issues a variety of policies 
to suit the desires of any insurer. 

William M. Cole 1s Presideut, and Wil- 
liam Dutcher is Secretary. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANT<D. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Twenty-Seveoth Annual Statement 


Michigan Mutual Life InsuranceCo. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
For the Year Ending December 3ist, 1894. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Received for Premiums. (8 
Received for Interest and Kents pity oo 19 
Total Income ~ $1,342,280 27 
Disbursements for Death Claims, Divi- 
dends, Matured Insurance, Surrender 
Values anu all Expenses 
Balance to Investment Account 
ASSET ACCOUNT. 
Cash in Bank 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Est tate.. 8,826,311 76 
Real — including Home Office 
Bulla 430,377 90 


serves 421,318 65 

Agents’ Balances pene 

Bills Receivable 

Bonds and Collaterals 

Interest and Kents Accrued 

Interest and Kents due 

Cneenee Premiums 
serve | 





__ 958,546 04 


$181,787 08 


Hy 19 10 
347,724 30 
42,409 38 
$4,963,007 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount of pee Fund, American 


Table (496 per ent 
Deposits c Rostey = A 
_— Cc luims not due 


$4,963,007 238 
New Risks Assumed in a 713 05 
ts 


increase of Asse = LA | Pa 
i73 


Policy Holders by this Come 
pany to Date is 


5.264.936 55 
oO. R. LOOKER, President. 
C. A. KENT, Ist Vice President. 
HOYT POST, 2d Vice President, 
JAMES H. CUMMINS, Secretary. 
G. W. SANDERS, Actuary. 
CLA. DEVENS DOR E,M.D.. Med. Director 








THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP- 


= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ, 
LOSSES FM. 480 525.02 TION, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. St t, 1894..824.252,828 71 
LIABILIT ee h22:217.309 94 


~ $2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premiu 

Aopaet Cash di: tributions. are paid upon all 
policies 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid« ay values to which the in- 
wee i+ entitled by lhe Masvachusetts Statute. 

mphiets, rates and vulues for any age sent on 

application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ.F orn Ris nee ecet: 
Al. A TER, ha Pres, 


PP 
aE if Hyak ER, Aast. Secretary, 


—." 

















February 14, 1895, 


31st Annual Statement 
OF THE 


Travelers 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 1, 1895, 


Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00, 


ASSETS. 
RRBR TOURED, oisoiscecccsweescey oesvee $1,622,635 83 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 1,399,941 23 
Loans on bonds and mortgage, 
4,299,764 97 
161,063 25 
1,352,363 40 
256,133 83 


PEA OBALS.....0csccsinccsccccccee 
Interest accrued but not due 
Loans on collateral security 
Deferred Life Premiums 
Premiums due and unreported on 

EES PAGUGCROR o's ois oie nc0s00000% 
State, 


217,518 85 
county, and municipal 
bonds 8,015,393 60 

233,055 25 
1,049,916 00 


Miscellaneous stocks and bonds.. 1,056,286 47 


secccccccecs $17,664,667 68 


Railroad stocks and bonds 


Bank stocks 


Total Assets. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4%, Life Department $13,304,062 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, Acci- 
dent Department 1,031,405 14 
Present value of Deferred Install- 
ment Policies 734,332 00 
Special Reserve for Contingent 
Liabilities 321,657 50 
Losses unadjusted and not due, 


and all other Liabilities 300,675 75 


815,192,132 69 
BAT 2 TSE | 99 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Number Life Policies written 
to date 81,300 
Life Insurance in force....... $84,364,530 00 
Gain during 1894.............. 4,368,663 00 
New Life Insurance written 
in 1894 


Paid Life 


16,619,824 00 
Policyholders to 
9,684,386 50 


1,044,926 87 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
(Excluding Liability Business.) 
Number 


written to date 


Accident Policies 

2,097,419 

Number Accident Policies 

written in 18%,............ 89,716 

Number Accident 
paid in 1894 

Whole 


Claims paid...... pecko iene ° 


Claims 
11,717 

number Accident 
265,660 
Amount Accident Claims paid 
PRGA os cccsavenvsperaescnss 
Whole 
Claims paid 


$836,285 54 


Accident 
£16 576,246 64 


Amount 


Total Losses paid since 1864... $26,896,351 13 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, 
Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., 
Surgeon and Adjuster, 
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87 
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17 


60 


54 


64 
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February 14, 1895. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1894............ $22,384,864 52 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums..........++++s $3,079,506 89 


Interest, Rents and 
FO ofits BD TIGUB. sss0-s00ss0 1,124,134 14 


53 
Less TAX€S....eceeseseeceveees 239 514,147,401 02 
$26,532,265 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


th ClaiMB...ccccccccscces $1,446,842 00 
Detured -_ Discounted 
Endowmenta pee ee 244,141 00 
led and Surrendere 
ay emallaneinr nee 607,373 32 
Distribution of Surplus.. 530,687 65 





Total paid to Policyholders $2, 828, 943 n 

Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, ‘Stationery 
and all other incidental 
expenses at the Home Of- 
fice and at Agencies......, 

Amount paid for Accrued 
Interest on Investments 
purchased during the 
YOBP....0ccccccccvcees sovveee 5.012 99 __ 3,877,658 33 

Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1894... waionae $28,154,607 21 

Market value of Securities 
over Ledger Cost 

Interest ant ents accrued 
Dee, 31 


‘ 
543,701 37 


Net Premiums in course of 
PEM. <. cvenneesancnee® 188,959 22 1,098,221 50 
Gross Assets Dec.31, 1894.824,252,828 71 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve at Massachusetts 

Standard 4 per cent ...... $22,032,126 65 
Balance of Distributions 
116,002 59 


BNPAIA.....ccccovecccccccece 
Death and Endowment 

69,271 00 22,217,399 94 
$2,035,428.77 





Claims approved.......... 





Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up inerones values to which the 
peared. = wa the Massachusetts ne 
LIFE | E ENDO MENT Policies are issued a 
the old tie rate premium—ANNUAL CASH distri. 
butions are are paid upon ALL Policies. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
wM. B. TURNER, Aas’t Secretary. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
_ FIRE 









INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
| Philadelphia. 

EIGH T ¥- FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
TEST aR ES i RO REO a i A. $500,000 
aservo sg reinsurance and all other 

MN: cyan unas anion casabsewsiekaveaseres «& Hay 750 47 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... a 78,855 75 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. ons 395.406 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





31st ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 
a RY ist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
” bonds and — teages secured by 
pope Be nearly doubie in ae ee $532,695 00 
ay city and other first mortgage bonds... 343,750 OU 
By loans UNITE. 0. cece 000. cones secsacce 15,750 00 


By real estate in -_ cities of New Yo! “ 
and Brooklyn 





$1,685,949 86 


LIABILITIES, 
To reserve (by new standard ¢ N. BAL ++» $1,508,233 00 
To death losses.............. dade 
To matured endowments... completion { 19,564 00 
To various actuarial obligations, includ- 








ing liabilities on lapsed policies, etc..... 4,319 02 
To surplus by new standard (4 per cent.). *153,833 84 
$1,685,949 86 


{*Geveines by former 4% per oad | 
standard $243,000.00 
During 1894 the Company increased its 
ssets and Income and Surplus. 


Certificate ofthe Auditing and Finance Com- 
agg attached to the Annual Report. 

the undersigned members of the — 
combine of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Compan 

hereby certif. ned t at de sonne! meeting held th 8 


WwM. RC 
D. BIRDSALL, ILLIAM H. FORD. 
We, the members of the Finance Committee, have 
been present with the ur tn the Committee at the 
annual meeting, and pene in the pears certificate. 
FELIX CAM Te N RICHARDSON, 


ONZO S BLOT oe 
THE BROOKLYN. care HAS ALWAYS BEEN IN 


THE uae 
THE MO: 


20 Lh GES 


A: Vice President. 
TAMD TOMER: Feeeeenys « 
WILLIAM iN. FORD, Cou 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Con’ pActuary, 
GEO. .F. HADLEY, Supt. of Agencies. 
OFFICES: 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Co.’s Building, 
LIBERTY.AND NASSAU STS., 
New York City. 





1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
onee of has dau years of ez Life Insurance, 


. Its 
course during the past — Parga years abundantly 
solute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Company, may communicate with the ‘ccc, 
at the Home Office, 26] Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
PPTTTTITTTT ELT Tee Secretary. 

q: HEM WIGHT, evecensacede Assistant wernt 

ee a asc cvescessscceseccccessccoee Actu 

ARTHUR CG, PERRY..... chek eeessieennansunews Ca shier, 

JOHN P. MUNN........000000000+000eMedical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMB......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank, 

SOE Bg TUM Macccecvccvctccessesessescessce B 

E. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. 

SMM Te PRUNE... .ccocccoccces cccsvicoscoese 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. eovcceceere +++-- 89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. er eeees 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
©. W. ANDERSOW Gen. Agt 





1895. 


NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisca, 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1896. 


- $1,000,000 00 
2,074,969 11 
522,561 06 
$3, 597,530 67 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 
Funds Reserved to ‘meet all ‘Thavilities: 
e-Insur ance Fund, ° 
Ne Unsettled Losses and other claims, 
rplus, - ° 


TOTA a ee ASSETS, January tet, 1895, 


$1,722,530.50 
352,439.11 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHM. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, = - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 


—From Hon. JAMES F, PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 


Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lat December, 1$94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

PORN: TG ices csorcccicesscccccsccecseece 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 








Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3lat December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

Nis cicncngndsetenncnnes $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I iG iiida: wntvctonssavaccdcccesensese 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable jeccoce 855,603 14 
ONG Bo BOG Re cc ccccccvccccccesestesevccsccccs 184,238 44 


AMOUNE...ccccccrcccces coccccccccccccoces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


q, D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
1. MOOR RE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


Fes ny EDWARD FLOY D-JONES, 
sisi ie ‘C CHAPMAN, GrOnGE EH. MAC 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
JAMES Go De FOREST, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ANSON W. HAR 
WILLIAM A WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. VERNON H. 
HENRY KE.HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN A THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISs, EVERETT FRAZAR 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON 


JOHN L. RIKER, 
i GEORGE W- QUIN TARD, 
D. HEWLETT, E BAU 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHNB WARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, ULOnGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital...............00008- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
3,943,639 46 


I@PCHy OBC .0 cccvcccccccccccccccee ° 
Net Surplus... ..... ‘ 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross AGMCIB..........0cceeeecees 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,’ { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8: W. 
cor. Court and Mantague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


621) 25 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 


Tue other day, in a city weekly, we 
read these words at the top of a 
column. The item told of a promi- 
nent judge in Philadelphia, who, be- 
ing asked by the president of a great 
railroad to suggest the most suitable 
words to print on a railway- wennng ' 
board, answered 


“Stop, Loox, anp Listen!” 


The-e were expressive and arrest- 
ing words. No man who is capable 
of reading could fail to understand 
their meaning. . 

One of man’s greatest dangers is 
from heedless progress. By thought- 
less ongoing, many rush into fatal 


difficulties. Many more, from the 
same cause, fail to benefit by the 
safeguards within their reach. To 
gain a man’s attention, to get him to 
stop long enough iu the mad race of 
life to think, is the first step neces- 
sary in order to do him good. This 
is ofter a most difficult mattter. In 
the hopefulness of youth and enthu- 
siasm of success men speed on, obliv- 
ious of danger and heedless of warn- 
ings; b disaster and death often 
sweep across their path like the rush- 
ing and resistless engine. 

We throw before them the judge’s 
suggestive warning. Persuading them 
to stop, we ask them to look. Look 
at the uncertainties of life! The 
perusal of one issue of any great 
daily, with its record of accident, dis- 
ease and death, is sufficient to make 
one thoughtful. Look at the families, 
once prosperous, now trying to har- 
monize gentility with poverty, be- 
cause their late providers heeded not 
the warning signals and made no pro- 
vision for those left behind them. 

We ask them alsotolisten. Listen 
to the unavailing regrets of those 
who, neither in health nor in purse, 
are now in a position to secure the 
protection of Life Insurance, but who 
were once so situated that they could 
easily have completed payments on 
i beral policies, the proceeds of which 
would now afford theurselves and 
others comfort and help to further 
fortune. 

If you are carrying no insurance, 
we ask you to stop for a moment and 
reflect, to look at the advisability and 
necessity of such protection, and to 
listen to the satisfaction expressed so 
frequently in these columns by the 
policy holders of The Mutual Life, 
land by the grateful friends and bene- 
ficiaries who acknowledge the prompt 
payment of all claims upon its funds: 

If the holding up of these warning 
words will lead any one to consider 
seriously the danger of the uninsured 
and the safeguards so generously 
provided by this great Company, not 
against death, for thatis sure to come, 
but against the serious financial em- 
barrassments which so often follow, 
we shall feel that it has not been in 


PN urualiclFe 
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oF NEWYORK, 
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PRESIDENT 
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Od and Young. 


COMPANIONED. 
(IN MEMORIAM—C, R. 8.) 
BY LILIAN WHITING, 


“ Hath God new realms of lovely life for thec 
In some white star, the soul of eve, or morn?” 
THROUGH days and dreams, I seem to walk 
witb one 
Whose feet must shun 
Henceforth the paths of earth; for whom 
the sun 
Rises in unknown realins I cannot trace ; 
And still there is to me no vacant place. 
Before me comes upon the air her face. 
In the deep, luminous, and wondering eyes 
I read tire rapture of a glad surprise; 
A tender band is clasped within my own, 
And on the air there vibrates still her tone. 


O Friend! on whom the Vision shines to- 

day, 
What mystic sway 

Hath wrought its spell o’er thee? What 
fair desire, 

As o’er that sea of glass with mingled fire 

Thy way hath sped—what fair desire 

Is born within thy soul? What strange, 
sweet dreams 

Transfigure thy new 
gleams ; 

Of rose, and gold, and pearl, through starry 
space ? 

Not vainly do[Task. Thy tender grace 

Auswers my love, and brings the new life 
near; 

And all our baffled meanings grow more 
clear. 

Boston, Mass. 


life, in wondrous 





DATED FEBRUARY THE FOUR- 


BY MARTHA YOUNG, 


THE mild air of mid-February was per- 
fumed with violets. From a yard across 
the way their odor floated even to where 
old Caleb sat on the courthouse steps. 
Above the gray old Negro gleamed the 
white Doric columns of the House of 
Justice. 

Caleb was the most bedecked old Negro 
to be seen out of Congoland. He worea 
tall white bat, a blue frock coat—some 
twenty brass buttons adorned that coat— 
a steel chain (presumably for a watch he 
wore), a chain that crossed his breast 
four times, Sundry charms and bangles 
dangling about him gave him an appear- 
ance imposing as that of a Knight of the 
Garter. This was his usual attire. He 
felt that such elaboration of toilet was 
due his position ; he was general sweeper 
and cleaner of these offices and this House 
of Justice. He rang the great bell when 
courts were in session. He fed the flock 
of pigeons that hovered about the court- 
house belfry and the jail tower. Manifold 
as his duties were, he had comparative 
leisure row ; even Commissioners’ Court 
was adjourned. He sat basking in the 
pleasant afternoon sun, looking with un- 
flagging interest down the vista of old 
shops and new-set young water oaks, 

In front of one shop sat his quondam 
owner, sometime employer, and always 
his object of devotion. Very old and worn 
looked the Major in the bright light that 
fell over him. His neatly brushed clothes 
were very shabby, his handsome old face 
and military air were very imposing. His 
rattan stick and his cork leg were rested 
out on a splint-bottomed chair before him, 
His gestures, as he talked to the group of 
gentlemen about him, were excited. He 
was probably telling a story of the War, 
possibly telling the same story for the 
hundredth time. Caleb was trying to 
match the excited gestures with his own 
experience, and so guess at the partic- 
ulars of the story; for he had followed 
young Travis Calvert through ‘fighting, 
wounding and imprisonment, His efforts 
after the thread of the story were inter- 
rupted, however, by the rolling of a hand- 
some Carriage between him and his mas- 
ter. Down in a moment went the Major's 

cork leg, up the Major's stiff body, off the 

Major’s soft hat; and just so often asa 

lady passed, or driving or walking, just so 
often and so elaborately was the Major’s 
story interrupted. 

In the present instance the lady was 
Miss Lorena Banks, fair, fat and much 


THE INDE 


Over forty. Her carriage drew up at the 
post office, too far for either Caleb or the 
Major to hear her fidgety inquiries after 
the Woman's Work, that came always, or 
nearly always, on a Wednesday; the Lofty 
Choir Weekly, that failed to come last 
evening ; and the Portrayer of Fashion, 
that must be in the office now, and must 
be searched for. 

Tho Caleb could not hear the sharp 
tones, he could note very well the gloss 
and elegance of the equipage. From his 
smattering knowledge of deeds, titles, 
rent notes, crop liens and the like, he 
knew very well the goodly amount of the 
lady’s income. Something, maybe the 
time of the year, maybe the insistent 
odor of violets in the air, maybe the red 
glow of the camellia japonicas on the 
coats of the university boys as they saun- 
tered by him, themselves glowing with 
youth and brightness, every four out of 
five smiling over a valentine ; anyhow, 
something set Caleb thinking of the long 
ago. It was of sixty-one, the thirteenth 
of February, and bitterly cold in that in- 
trenched camp, called by grace Fort 
Donaldson, Grant threatened by land, 
Commodore Foote by water. To help in 
the land attack, unexpected and unpre- 
pared for, until the fall of Fort Henry, the 
soldiers were throwing up earthworks as 
hastily as might be. Under bitter snow 
and sleet they shoveled cheerily at the red 
earth, 

Side by side worked Travis Calvert and 
his body servant, Caleb, Down in con- 
cert swept the arm of master and slave, 
up in unison heaved the shovels of earth, 

Caleb remembered to-day how Calvert 
had said to him that day: ‘*‘ When I get a 
snatch of time, Caleb, I am going to write 
a letter to Miss Lorena. I am going to 
give it to you, and if, inthe engagements 
to come behind these earthworks I am 
killed, you send it toher. If I come out 
safe 1 1] send it myself.” 

Caleb had said: ‘* You talk ’bout gittin’ 
killed, Marse Travis ; what yo’ ma gwine 
to say to that?” 

** Me being killed would break ’em up at 
home, wouldn’t it? But,” continued the 
young soldier, ‘‘Il am going to have no 
more shilly-shally about this letter. Ilove 
that girl. I always will, always have 
loved that girl, and Iam going to tell her 
so”—all his young breath froze on the 
keen, cold air as he talked of the warmth 
in his young heart; ‘‘ I'll be the happiest 
man if that girl loves me. My naine, my 
heart, my fortune, everything is hers if 
she will marry me,” declared this young 
aristocrat, heaving his shovel. 

Caleb had said: ‘*You talk *bout 
ma’yin’ de daughter of de man what over- 
see for we-all in yo’ gran’pa’s time ? What 
yo’ ma gwine say to dat?” 

‘That would break ’em up at home, 
too, wouldn’t it? But I love her, and that 
letter I write as soon as this shovel is out 
of my hands.” 

It was the gray dawn of another day 
ere Calvert found time to write that letter 
full of love’s assurances and urgency ; so it 
happened that it was dated February the 
fourteenth, the day sacred to sweethearts, 
pink hearts, and the arrows of Cupid. Of 
this, however, Calvert had no thought, 
among the ringing of the enemies’ bullets 
across the earthworks, and the sound of 
the plunging fire of the Confederates 
against the gunboats on the river. 

For the next two days there was no way 
out of the besieged camp, and Caleb was 
too busy dodging shells to think of the 
letter he carried. 

On the seventeenth, that day of fiercest 
fighting, Calvert's leg was cut clean away. 
That awful night, when four thousand 
dead, and dying, and wounded of both 
armies lay on the ground and literally 
froze outright, it was Caleb Who got Cal- 
vert a place in an ambulance of the enemy. 
A fortnight later Calvert waked to con- 
sciousness. He lay somewhere in the chill 
North on a prison cot, and Caleb leaned 
over him to ask: ‘‘ Marse Travis, mus’ I 
send the letter now ?” sg 

** No, no, no,” groaned Calvert; ‘*I am 
broken up. I am worthless now. Not 
with all my wealth, not with all my lands, 
would I ask her now.” 

When at last prison doors were flung 
wide, when hundreds upon hundreds of 


PENDENT. 


crippled, maimed Southern boys tufned 
their prison paled faces homeward, young 
Calvert found Caleb waiting for him. 

Freedom and honor had been Caleb’s in 
the land of Calvert’s captivity, and these 
he had used to the utmost of his power 
for the comfort and succor of his master. 
Now together they turned their faces to 
the warm, sweet South. 

That was a returning that was no home- 
coming. Calvert’s father was buried, his 
mother crushed with sorrow, his home 
burned, his Negroes freed, his lands mort- 
gaged. 

In a little cottage at the park gate he 
found his mother, and this they made their 
home ; there Calvert managed to eke out 
an existence for himself, his mother, and 
the ever-faithful Caleb. 

In those first days of home-coming Ca- 
leb had asked, seeing that Lorena in her 
girlish beauty, looked kindly on the 
maimed hero: ‘‘Shall I give de letter 
now, Marse Travis ?” 

‘*No, no! what have I to offer a wom- 
an ?” Calvert would exclaim. 

At intervals in all those long years when 
Miss Lorena was left sole heir to a goodly 
fortune, while Calvert scuffled with only 
the salary of a chancery clerkship and a 
swelling current of mortgages with no 
breakwater of payments to check their 
progress, Caleb had continued to ask, 
when violets were sweet and japonicas 
bright, ‘‘Marse Travis, mus’ 1 give the 
letter now ?” 

Since the mother’s death Calvert had 
lived alone in a bare little hired room over 
ashop. Wire-pulling politicians had ma- 
neuvered to thrust the Major out of his 
office, and now with clear honor ever his 
and hard chance ever against him, he 
made a meager sum by copying and ac- 
counting. 

Caleb lost neither his position at the 
courthouse nor his place as Calvert’s 
housekeeper and man of all work. Just 
now the faithful creature lived in constant 
terror lest the Major should discover that 
oftentimes his own earnings went to help 
out the meager sums the Major gave him 
for the frugal housekeeping. He well 
knew if ever a suspicion of this reached 

the brave Major, himself was forever ban- 
ished, and the Major given over to utmost 
poverty and unmitigated discomfort. 

These thoughts, together with the 
dreams of what might bave been, were 
too much for Caleb. He resolved to make 
one more effort to gain permission from 
his master to deliver the letter. He rose 
from the steps of the Doric portico—all 
the bangles and chains tinkled on him as 
he started across the street to the Major— 
but a sudden decision stopped him short ; 
wheeling qbout, he struck off in the oppo- 
site direction as fast as his old legs could 
carry him. 

It made no matter that the Major called 
to him querulously, He pretended that 
he could hear nothing. 

He stopped nor stayed until he had 
reached the broad door of the Bank’s man- 
sion and had tapped an apologetical tap 
under the electric bell thereon. At the 
door he had trembled ; but his knees ver- 
ily shook and bowed under him, and all 
his brazen adornments jangled on him 
like bells on a shaken tambourine when 
he stood before Miss Lorena. 

She was so utterly different in appear- 
ance from the girl he had been dreaming 
of for his master’s sake, He felt ready to 
swoon, too, for the room smelled so 
strangely and diffusely of old, very old 
rose petals, of simmering tea, of dried, 
sweet fern, that one would have fancied 
that there was never a fresh violet or a 
day of gay youth in the whole world. 
But there was no drawing back now; for 
Caleb held the yellowed missive abroad in 
his hand, and Miss Lorena was already 
eying it curiously. So, bowing and 
bending till he tinkled like a rattle in a 
baby’s fist, he laid the old letter in the 
hand held out for it. While she fumbled 
with the ancient seal, Caleb’s hand fum- 
bled with his blue-checked shirt as if it 
would tear it into shreds. 

The antiquated paper told faithfully 
young love’s story—a sweet, fervent tale. 
For a moment the reader was herself 
young again, thirty years well forgotten ; 
but, suddenly remembering those thirty 
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yeats dd more, she turned sharply on 
the cringing old Negro to ask : ‘* Whoever 
gave you this?” 

‘* Marse Travis Calvert.” 

“When did he give it to you? I say 
when—when?” 

**Nigh as I can git de count it were 
thirty odd year ago,” stammered Caleb, 

‘* And you!” she cried—‘‘ you kept it !” 
She saw the cause of her youth’s dis. 
appointment, and she felt it anew and 
most keenly: ‘* You! Why didn't you 
give ittome? You”— 

Caleb was frightened now of no uncer. 
tainty, of no imaginings of hisown. He 
was desperately frightened of Miss Lore. 
na, and he made all haste a human 
tongue could make to tell the story of the 
letter and its long deluying. He dwelt 
especially on his own repeated offers to 
deliver it; be spoke with especial ferven. 
cy of his determination of that afternoon 
to consult with the Major no longer about 
the matter, but to fetch it to her on hig 
own responsibility. 

Full dark had fallen before Miss Lorena 
sent for Caleb from the kitchen, where he 
had been warming and feeding, to lay a 
crisp, new note in his hands with the in- 
junction: ‘‘Give this to Major Calvert 
immediately !” ‘ 


The Major’s bare little room was dark 
and cold, for it takes all the sunshine to 
keep February warm. The Major him- 
self was fractious, for Caleb had not been 
inattentive before in over a quarter of a 
century. But when the note was in his 
hand, when Caleb had found his glasses 
and held the smoky lamp near for him to 
read it, he was as exultant for a moment 
as a schoolboy on an April day, rich with 
his love’s first kiss. 

It was the answer to his own love’s ur. 
gency ; he knew it as soon as the first 
words met his old eyes. In that moment 
of ecstacy his cork leg, his poverty, his 
sorrows—all were forgotten. And even 
when, an hour later, he sat by Miss Lore- 
na’s warm fire, her plump hand held char- 
ily in his thin one, and all the years and 
all the griefs that had sundered them re- 
membered and talked over, surely in all 
the loving world, on that blessed Saint 
Valentine’s Day, there were not two hap- 
pier hearts than these. 

GREENSBOROUGH, ALA. 


THEIR STAY IN GREENVILLE. 


BY ANNA LYMAN, 





Harp times pressed upon us all last 
year, and many families had to give up 
their summer trips ; but my neighbor, Mr. 
Odin, talked about the joys of his outing 
all the succeeding winter, and declared 
he ‘‘ would like to go to the same place 
year after year.” It had been a very bad 
business season with him, and only by the 
severest economy could he keep his head 
above water. It was a very painful duty 
to tell his wife and two little boys that 
they must stay in the city all summer, 
especially as they would have to give up 
the delights of two months on a farm in 
a lovely village, where they had spent 
their vacations for several years. He 
knew the little boys would be inconsola- 
ble over giving up the delights of going 
fishing, with a well-filled lunch basket, 
and lots of tackle. When he told his wife, 
almost with a break in his voice, that 
they must stay at home all through the 
hot summer, he expected tears; but she 
said : 

‘Never mind, dear. We are all well, 
and I shall think up some delightful plan 
that will take the place of going away, 
and we shall be very happy.” 

It is wonderful what power a few hope- 
ful words have. Mr. Odin went down- 
town that morning feeling there would be 
a way out of his financial difficulties, and 
that nothing mattered much beside the 
thought of his cheerful wife, and bright 
boys. In the meantime Mrs. Odin put 00 
her thinking cap. Both she and her hus- 
band needed the change, and something 
must take the place of the country trip. 
She puzzled over it for two days, and then 
the idea came with such force she jump 
up and down, clapped her hands, and cried 
‘‘ Eureka,” much to the astonishment of 
the little boys, She took them into her 
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confidence, and explained her plan. Only 
they must not tell Papa at present, for it 
was to beagreat surprise. They would 
camp out in their back yard. It was of 
good size, surrounded by a high fence, 
and in the center was a grand old apple 
tree. The boys were wild with delight, 
and it was hard to keep them from telling 
Papa and restrain their impatience to 
sleep out-of-doors that very night. One 
of her neighbors had his army tent, and, 
as the family were going away, would 
willingly lend it. She told him her plan, 
and he approved it heartily, but suggested 
she make an arbor in the old tree, cutting 
away a few boughs, laying a floor and 
steps leading to the ground. There were 
boards enough in the barn, and a day’s 
work by a carpenter made a lovely green 
room in the tree, large enough to hold 
them all, and with astrong ladder to go up 
and down, 

The old soldier put up the tent on a 
raised platform, and was so delighted 
with the ‘‘ camp ground,” as he called it, 
that he said he wished he was going to 
pend a month in the same way. The 
boys were wild to help. They carried out 
a few chairs, atable, and bedding, and, 
after sending Bridget off for the summer, 
she was ready for the surprise on Papa. 

‘‘Now,” said she to the boys, ‘‘ remem- 
ber we are going to ‘Greenville!’ I shall 
keep the keys of the house in my pocket, 
and no one must enter without a very 
good reason.” 

A pleasant evening in July they planned 
to begin the journey, and Jamie was im- 
patient to hear his father ring the door- 
bell. As Mr. Odin came toward the house 
he felt it was indeed a refuge after a har- 
assing day. His little boy opened the 
door : ‘*‘ Weare going on a journey, Papa, 
and have been waiting for you, to start.” 

“Are we going in a balloon, or in the 
horse cars?’ said Papa, looking into the 
beaming face of his boy. 

**Come, and see!” said the child, lead- 
ing him through the house and out the 
back door. 

It was a gay scene that met his eyes. A 
tent in his back yard, with the Stars and 
Stripes merrily flying from the top, and 
steps leading into the old tree, while a 
smell of coffee greeted his hungry nos- 
trils, 

‘‘Is this a scene in the opera, or, is it a 
fairy story ?” he asked. 

‘* Neither,” said his beaming wife ; ‘: but 
we are a hundred miles from home, in 
‘Greenville.’” 

‘‘ We are going to stay a month,” cried 
the eager boys; ‘‘ and Papa, come and get 
dinner in our tree !” 

Mrs. Odin went up the ladder, followed 
by her happy husband and children, The 
table was beautifully spread, with a bou- 
quet in the center, and there, with the 
rustling leaves around them, they took 
their first meal. 

For ten days there was no rain, and they 
slept in the tent and gathered around the 
table in the tree. The tired father looked 
forward to the happy home coming all 
day, and the thought of ‘ Greenville,” 
lifted him over many a business worry. 
It was so delightfully different from past 
summers when he came home every night 
to a silent, empty house. The rest and 
change to the busy mother was invalua- 
ble. She could wear a comfortable wrap- 
per all day, and hours she rocked in the 
tree, looking at the green leaves and hear- 
ing the birds sing, while the children 
played around in their old clothes and 
were happy. She did not even cook the 
meals, except the coffee and tea ona 
small oil stove, but had them sent from a 
bakery near. 

Not a needle would she touch, but was 
able to read some books she had laid aside 
for months to find the time for. Only 
One rainy night had to be spent in the 
house. The children enjoyed the change, 
but were impatient to get back again to 
their breezy, outdoor life. It was with 
regret when the first of September, and 
school time came, that they moved into 
the house. They were all in good health 
and spirits. Mr. Odin declared that he 
wished every business man that was in as 
hot water as he was, financially, had a 
‘Greenville’ to go to, Best of all, busi- 

hess began to look up in the fall, and he 





said thathis good wife had helped him 
‘** weather the gale.” If they had gone to 
the expense of a journey he would have 
been swamped, but their back yard sum- 
mer had carried them tbrough success- 
fully. 

DetroIt, MICH. 
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‘TIS VALENTINES DAY! 


BY HARRIET F, BLODGETT, 





WHERE are you tripping, my dainty, my 
sweet ? 
Where are you tripping so early away ? 
Stay at home, little heart! Stray not hence, 
pretty feet, 
Sir Cupid is out, and is seeking his prey. 


Your home is a garden, so close to the 
skies 
That angel wings shadow wherever they 
pass— 
So near to earth’s heart that the violet’s 
eyes 
Laugh up in your own through the shel- 
tering grass. 


So close to the earth! To the heavens so 
near ! 
The world is a roadway that’s dusty and 
brown. 
Stay at bome, pretty heart! 
hence, little dear. 
Oh! heed not the voices that whisper 
* Come down!” 


Stray not 


For Love, as he wanders with arrow and 
bow, 
Will some day so surely fly over the wall. 
And he will laugh up where the violets 
grow, 
And gild with his sunlight the shadows 
that fall. 


But—wait till he cometh, my dainty, my 
sweet! 
The night is so long, and so rough is the 
way. 
Stay at home, little heart ! Stray not hence, 
pretty feet! 
Sir Cupid is out, and is seeking his prey ! 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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A PORK AND BEAN VALENTINE. 


BY ELLA LYLE, 











“I’m afraid those children are up to 
mischief,” said Grandma Corey, after lis- 
tening to bumping sounds that came from 
the cellar. 

“Tt wouldn’t be surprising,” answered 
the children’s mother, ‘‘ I shall be thank- 
ful if Don doesn’t break his neck on that 
see-saw.” 

‘* Well, boys will be boys,” said Grand- 
ma, cheerfully, as if this fact ought to 
insure an unbroken neck. 

‘“* Yes, and girls will be boys too; for 
Hallie is as wild as Don, They will be 
twelve years old next week—the four- 
teenth of February.” 

‘Bless me, how time flies!” cried 
Grandma, ‘‘Twelve? It seems only 
yesterday that they were born; and 
weren’t we proud of our twin valentines ! 
I'll be here in time for the party.” 

“‘They’re not going to have a party this 
year,” answered Mrs, Corey. ‘‘It’sa great 
deal of work, and I felt glad that the 
children settled it so. Don and. Hallie 
thought it wouldn’t be half the fun with 
their father away from home. All they 

asked for was five dollars, to be divided 
between them, to spend as they like. I 
wonder what they mean to buy ?” 

Grandma wondered too ; and when the 
twins came up to her room after tea, she 
asked them. 

‘* We haven’t quite decided yet, because 
five dollars is such a lot of money,” said 
Don, staring in the fire. 

** Yes, five dollars is’ a great deal of 
money,” echoed Grandma, pleased at this 
sign of prudence. 

**But we think of buying valentines 
with it,” said Hallie, with sparkling eyes. 
‘*Have you seen. them at Duncan’s? 
There’s one made of white satin and silver 
paper, with arow of baby angels ”— 

‘*Those are cupers,” broke in Don. 
‘‘Isn’t that what Mr. Duncan called 
them ?” 

‘* Well, cupers, dancing on purple vio- 
lets. ‘‘ It’s lovely, and only two dollars 
andahalf. Don likes the one with a big 
angel, a grown-up cuper, shooting an 
arrow through a pink heart, That one is 
only a dollar,” 

Grandma felt so troubled that she for- 
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got to correct the mistake about Cupid's 
name. Here were five dollars almost 
thrown away if they decided to buy satin 
valentines ; yet it was their own money 
to spend exactly as they chose. 

‘* Whom did you think of sending the 
valentines to?” she asked, after listening 
to more descriptions of lovely creations in 
lace paper, to be seen at Mr. Duncan’s. 

‘* The very nicest one would be for Mr. 
Perry, our minister,” answered Don; and 
Hallie added, ‘‘ Because we love him so 
much,” 

** And what will Mr. Perry do with it?” 
still questioned Grandma. 

‘** Do with it?” repeated Hallie. ‘‘ He’ll 
look at it, and wonder who sent it, and 
then—why, I suppose he’ll put it on the 
parlor table. You can’t doanything with 
them.” 

‘**T hope no one will give me a valentine 
to put on the parlor table,” said Grand- 
ma, thoughtfully ; and at this remark Don 
looked very hard at Hallie. 

‘* But iv’s such fun tosend them. There’s 
a beautiful place under Mr. Perry’s porch 
where we can crawl after ringing the 
bell ;” and Hallie gave herself a little hug 
at the thought. . 

‘*A five-cent valentine would be just as 
much fun, but it isn’t so grand,” explained 
Don. ‘* We wanted to do something real 
splendid with our birthday money.” 

Something funny and really splendid ; 
that was what the children wanted. 
Grandma hesitated about speaking just 
then of the good that might be done with 
five dollars; but she lay awakealong time 
that night trying to think of a way of 
spending the money—a way which would 
be attractive to the children, and yet 
accomplish some desirable end. Noth- 
ing seemed to present itself; but 
when she was suddenly called home the 
next day, the matter was on Grandma’s 
mind as she said good-by to the twins. 

** And don’t forget to write and tell me 
how you spend your five dollars,” she 
called from the carriage. ‘‘ Remember 
that spending money doesn’t mean throw- 
ing itaway. Wouldn’t Mr. Perry havea 
lot of money to help the Rocky Fork peo- 
ple with, if he had the price of all the val- 
entines that are going to be put next week 
on parlor tables ?” P 

Grandma’s hinting at us as true as you 
live,” said Don, solemnly, as the carriage 
rolled away. ‘* She thinks we ought to 
be useful with that money. I suppose 
she'd like us to spend our birthday money 
on the heathen.” 

*“Tv’s the heathen at Rocky Fork that 
Grandma’s thinking about. Mr. Perry 
was around begging for them last week. 
If we had any every-day money we might 
help,” and then Hallie forgot all about it. 

Rocky Fork was a small settlement of 
factory people who had been thrown out 
of work by a disastrous fire. The work 
of rebuilding was going on rapidly ; but 
in the meantime ten or fifteen families 
lacked daily bread. Mr. Perry had called 
on different members of his church for 
donations, and they gave liberally ; but on 
the Sunday after Grandma went home he 
was obliged to make an appeal from the 
pulpit for further help. Don and Hallie 
were there to hear it, and, after a little 
struggle, the fate of the birthday money 
was sealed. 

** I’m so glad we didn’t buy those valen- 
tines yesterday,” said Don t» Hallie as 
they walked home from church. ‘* We’d 
have felt real ashamed about it when peo- 
ple are starving. How many potatoes 
will five dollars buy ?” 

**T don’t know ; but Don, do let’s give 
something more interesting than potatoes, 
Try to think of something that fills you 
up, and that you can buy a good deal of 
for the money ;” and Hallie wrinkled her 
forehead trying to think. 

‘Why, beans!” exclaimed Don, coming 
to a dead halt on the sidewalk. ‘‘ Beans 
make you strong and brainful, and they’re 
only two dollars and a half for a whole 
bushel.” , 

‘It’s the very thing!” cried Hallie. 
‘¢ Pork and beans are delicious ; and we'll 
have two dollars and a half left for the 
pork. Won’t Mr. Perry be pleased? But 
don’t let’s tell any one, or everybody’ll 
want to give pork and beans because they 
are nicer than flour and potatoes,” 
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On the afternoon before Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day Mrs. Corey was sure that the 
twins were planning some big piece of 
mischief. They had curtained off a cor- 
ner of the woodshed, where they spent a 
large part of their time. Mrs. Corey felt 
troubled about the matter of the children’s 
birthday money ; for while it was theirs 
to spend for their own pleasure, she was 
disappointed that they had not offered 
some part of it in answer to Mr. Perry’s 
appeal. After waiting in vajn for such 
an offer, Mrs. Corey proposed that they 
join her in buying a barrei of potatoes for 
the needy ones. The twins gravely in- 
formed her that they had otber plans for 
their money; and it was not until the 
evening of Saint Valentine’s Day, after 
being invited to the woodshed, that Mrs. 
Corey dismissed the painful idea that Don 
and Hallie were growing selfish. 

It was a queer-looking object that met 
her eyes when Don drew aside the calico 
curtain ; there, seated in a chariot of state, 
which proved to be Don's express wagon, 
was a gayly dressed figure of ungraceful 
proportions about the neck and waist. 
Two long arms, that extended from either 
side of the object, were half draped in 
yellow cheesecloth, and Mrs. Corey 
gasped as she caught sight of the un- 
draped portion. ‘‘1t’s meat?” she asked, 
wonderingly, peering at it by the flickering 
candle, 

‘‘Pork, Mammna—pork ; and the inside 
of the bag is all beans, It’s a valentine, 
with our birthday money, to give Mr. 
Perry for the Rocky Fork poor people,” 
said Don and Hallie both at once. 

‘* But it was Hallie who first thought of 
making a valentine out of it,” added 
Don. 

‘Will you send a note to explain?” 
asked Mrs. Corey, after examining the 
stout brown bag beneath the cheesecloth 
dress, and expressing her approval at the 
way in which they had invested their 
money. 

‘‘Hera itis. I’ve written it in a poem,” 
said Hallie, unfolding and beginning to 
read a paper which was suspended from 
the neck of the figure: 

“If you pierc e my heart 
With an arrow’s dart, 
You will find I’m made of beans; 
Do you want to know 
Why this is so? 
I'll tell you what it means. 
The people want food, 
Beans taste very good 
If you cook them with nice salt pork ; 
And so we jine 
To be a valentine 
To send to the folks at Rocky Fork.” 

**Jine’ isn’t grammar,” said Don, 
pointing out a defect over which they had 
disputed. 

‘“‘No; but it’s poetry,” retorted Hallie. 
‘*Don wants me to say: ‘ And so we join 
to be a valentoin,’ but who ever heard of 
a valentoin ?” 

Mrs. Corey sat down on the woodbox 
to laugh. ‘‘I never did see such funny 
children,” she said, wiping her eyes. 
‘¢ But I’m sure Mr. Perry will be delighted 
with his valentine. You’ve had some fun 
out of it, too; but I suppose the most ex- 
citing part is yet to come.” 

The delivery of the valentine proved to 
be more exciting than the twins expected, 
for.various mishaps befell them on the 
way. Don’s express wagon groaned and 
creaked under its burden; but it had 
borne heavier loads in its day; so the 
children were both surprised and dis- 
gusted when a hind wheel fell away. 
And while Mr. Soden’s dog recognized 
his friendship with Don and Hallie, he 
saw a bitter enemy in the figure on the 
wagon, and behaved accordingly. But at 
last Mr. Perry’s house was reached, and, 
after much tugging, the valentine was 
placed in proper position on the stoop, as 
quickly and quietly as possible. While 
Don took the wagon to a hiding place be- 
hind the church, Hallie crawled under the 
porch, where he joined her after giving 
the bell a rousing pull. It seemed a long 
time to the twins before the door was 
opened, and they heard the well-known 
voice of Mrs. Perry in loud exclamations, 
These soon brought Mr. Perry from his | 
study, and more exclamations followed. 
The children heard the crackling paper, 
and knew by the sudden silence that 
Hallie’s verses were being read, Then 
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came Mr. Perry’s laughter and his wife’s 
questions. 

‘* Let’s get the thing in, and I’Jl read it 
to you,” the pair under the porch heard 
him say. ‘‘1do wonder who wrote it! 
It’s a valentine—more dinners for Rocky 
Fork. 1 wish more of my _ people 
would ”— 

Here a heavy thump and the slamming 
of a door proclaimed that the valentine 
had been carried in. 

‘‘He was real pleased,” said Don, as 
they went home, dragging the empty 
wagon. ‘I’m real glad we made up our 
minds to do it.” 

‘*Yes ; and he wondered who wrote the 
poetry.” Mr. Perry knows that every- 
body can’t write poetry, answered Hallie. 
**We must send acopy of it, when we 
write to Grandma.” 

Grandma put on her gold glasses to 
read the letter that reached her ina few 
days. ‘‘ Dear Grandma,” it began, ‘‘ we 
were very useful with the five dollars. We 
bought a valentine with it,” here Grand- 
ma groaned, ‘‘but not the one with cu- 
pers for the parlor table, It was a pork 
and bean valentine for the Rocky Fork 
people. Its body was beans, and itsarms, 
and two chunks hanging down behind, 
was pork, Mr. Perry wondered who 
wrote the poetry. Hallie did, and we 
send you a copy on this piece of brown 
paper, because the white is gone. We are 
all well, but the cat is sick, and we hope 
you are also. From your loving Don and 
Hallie.” 


*“*Tt takes those children to think of - 


things,” said Grandma to no one, as she 
laid down the letter and opened the scrap 
of brown paper. And after she had read 
and laughed over Hallie’s verses, she said 
again: ‘‘It takes those children to think 
of things. A pork and bean valentine! 
Well, I guess it’s the kind that Rocky 
Fork can best appreciate just now.” 
Newakk, N. J. 
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SPITFIRE ANN. 


A STORY FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 








BY FRANCES HARRIS, 





**]T THINK it’s real mean!” and Harry 
flung himself on a chair with an ugly 
scowl on his face. 

** Who’s real mean, Harry?” asked Sis- 
ter Hetty, from her couch, where she had 
lain ever since Harry could remember, 
Somehow no one could show their worst 
side to Hetty, she was so good you felt 
ashamed of any wicked feeling-; so Harry 
did not like to say ‘‘ Mother,” and an- 
swered, a little more pleasantly, ‘‘I suppose 
she knows best, but it would have been 
such a lark! You know old Spitfire Ann, 
down by the school—I’ve told you how she 
acts to us boys. Some of us fellows were 
going to her well, where she’s hung a leg 
of mutton tied up in a bag, and we were 
going to take it out and fill the bag with 
wood, and put in a valentine we've 
bought—such a funny picture of an old 
scold. We'd give her back the mutton 
after a day or two.” 

The last words were added in a rather 
shamefaced tone. Somehow the fun 
didn’t show for so much as he told the 
plan to Hetty. She said nothing. Harry 
began to feel thoroughly uncomfortable. 
At last Hetty spoke: ‘It’s a shame you 
can’t have some fun on Valentine’s Day. 
Perhaps, tho, I could think up a trick 
Mother’d let you play on Ann. Suppose 
you bring Jim Hunt up here after school, 
and T’il have a scheme ready.” 

‘Whew !” Harry exclaimed under his 
breath. What had come over Sister 
Hetty? He began to feel more ashamed 
than ever ; but just thena boy signaled for 
him to go to school, and, giving Hetty a 
kiss, he rushed off. 

Hetty lay very still for a-while, then her 
face brightened. ‘‘That‘il do,” she said 
to herself, and felt ready for the boys, 

After school Harry came up with a big 
apple that some one had sent to Hetty— 
the children often sent her things, 
“Well, I’ve got asplendid idea for pay- 
ing off Spitfire,” said Hetty. 

“Why, Sister !” exclaimed Harry. 

**Well, what’s the matter?’ asked 
Hetty. 

** You never call names,” 
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“Oh, but you do; I’m just following 
your example,” said Hetty; but seeing 
Harry’s shocked face, she added, quickly : 
“TI only said it to show you how it 
sounded, 1’m sure when you and Jim 
hear what Aunt Sue told me last night 
about Ann Brown you'll like my plan ever 
so much. Ah, there’s Jim—I know his 
whistle.” 

Ina moment Jim Hunt, a boy whom 
most mothers refused to have around be- 
cause he was not as polished as they 
wished, came awkwardly into the room. 
He soon forgot his shyness in telling all 
about a queer plant Hetty had in a saucer 
and knew nothing about. After he was 
thoroughly at home, Hetty said: ‘*‘ And 
now for my scheme about Ann Brown.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Hetty, I guess we don’t want 
to, after all,” said Jim. ‘‘She’s an awful 
cross old thing, but we’il let her be.” 

‘*T never knew till yesterday all she had 
suffered,” said Hetty. ‘‘Aunt Sue was 
here, and she lives in the town Ann lived 
in before she came here. She says Ann 
was a pleasant young woman when she 
knew her. She had not a happy home, 
for her father drank; but she taught 
school and was to be married to a bright 
young fellow—a carpenter. Just two 
days before the wedding he fell from the 
scaffolding and was picked up—dead! 
Ann kept right on teaching, saying noth- 
ing; but soon fell ill. She was in the 
hospital for a long time, and when she 
came out she was too nervous to teach. 
She went out sewing, and when an uncle 
died and left her the little house she lives 
in she moved here; but she has made no 
friends and seems very nervous and 
cross.” 

‘*T don’t wonder,” said Jim; ‘‘’nuff to 
make her !” 

I was thinking you might surprise her 
by some kindness that would comfort her. 
Suppose you boys slipped in her wood- 
shed while she’s out sewing—you know 
she is often out for the day—and sawed 
and split her wood, or you might get to- 
gether some things that would go nicely 
with that leg of mutton—sweet potatoes 
and turnips, and perhaps Mother could 
spare a glass of currant jelly. You might 
pile up the things against the door and 
put a card on top with: ‘A valentine 
from the schoolboys’ on it—how would 
that do?” 

‘‘Prime!” exclaimed Harry, and Jim 
agreed to join in the plan, 

They had a week to work in, and most 
of the boys were persuaded to join them, 
Care was taken that Ann had an engage- 
ment for February fourteenth. It was a 
sunny morning, and as the poor woman 
started out she muttered to herself: 
“Those pesky boys’ll snowball my door, 
thinkin’ I’m inside,” 

At noon recess, and as quickly as school 
closed, a bevy of boys were at work in the 
little woodshed. 

‘‘She ain’t got enough to last her a 
week of this weather,” said Sam Phillips ; 
*“Tll run over home and bring a little 
from our woodpile, and an extra saw, if 
you boys’ll get right to work.” 

‘*Go ’long, deacon, we’re wid you,” ex- 
claimed Jim Hunt, putting the largest 
stick over the buck he had brought with 
him. Two boys went with Sam, and the 
others were wondering how to keep warm 
when Harry proposed shoveling paths. 
Soon a clear way was made to the road 
aud the well, Sam appeared with a load 
that made Jim exclaim: ‘‘ That’sa valen- 
tine of itself !” 

‘“* Father said it was all right—pitch in, 
boys!” The bell rang in the midst of 
their work ; but after scaool more axes 
were brought, and many hands made such 
light work that by five o’clock almost all 
the wood was chopped and piled. A 
basket of goodies lay by the shed door— 
two pies, cranberries and a chicken, with 
odds and ends brought by different boys; 
and then, tired of steady work, the boys 
longed for a frolic. 

**T say, let’s put up a snow man and 
stick our valentine in his hand,” said Sam. 
At it they went, and a better man, or 
rather boy, never was made. An old 
jacket and hat of Sim’s made him so 
realistic that, in the darkness, you would 
say: ‘*That’s Sam Phillips standing at 
the door.” 


And so said Ann, as she came home, 
feeling in a better humor than usual; for 
she had had a good dinner, and even stayed 
to early supper. 

‘*T declare that’s Sam Phillips, and he’s 
got my lantern! Lit, too!” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ well, he ain’t the worst of the 
lot, I will say. What you want, sonny ?” 
she called. Sam never moved! She 
stepped up, and, vexed at what she 
thought his impertinence, shook him, 
He was stiff ! For amoment, in the dark, 
February night, Ann thought the boy 
was frozen to the spot; but the lantern 
showed her the snow face beneath the 
hat, and, with a grim smile, she took 
the envelop, from the sleeve where it 
was pinned. ‘I suppose it’s a horrid, 
old picture—I don’t know but I de- 
serve it of ’em,” she thought. Light- 
ing her lamp, she decided, to kindle 
a fire before opening the envelop. She 
stepped out to get the kindlings, and 
started as her hand struck against some- 
thing hard in the darkness where that 
morning there had been but emptiness. 
Hurrying back for the lamp, she looked 
about the little shed—a woodpile, kin- 
dlings, and a basket of good things! She 
dragged this last in—it was too heavy to 
lift—and sat down by the stove, tho, in 
her excitement, she had quite forgotten to 
kindle the fire. She looked the things 
over, went back and forth looking at the 
woodpile, and then, suddenly remember- 
ing the envelop, she opened that, won- 
dering if it would explain matters. A 
pretty card, with text, ‘‘ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” lay in her hand. 
Ann sat remembering when that verse 
had meant so much to her, thinking with 
shame how long it was since she had read 
a text from the Bible, that once had been 
so dear, and then the card, slipping from 
her lap, lay face downward on the floor, 
and she saw writing on the other side: 
‘“‘A valentine offering from your boy 
friends of H—— school.” 

That broke Ann all up. She sat and 
cried as she had not been able to for 
years—tears that softened and refreshed 
her. By and by she grew calm enough 
to light her fire and get things settled for 
the night, repeating again and again: 
‘*The dear boys ! the dear boys !” 

Morning came, a warm, sunny day—a 
February thaw. Ann stood at her door as 
the boys, rather shy of passing the house, 
went by in a group. ‘‘Come here,” she 
said ; ‘‘ I’ve somthing to tell you.” 

They gat»ered about the door. ‘You 
don’t know the good you’ve done me—I 
can’t thank you properly ; but I prayed 
last night for the first time in years, and 
I want you to try and keep this boy here 
all winter,” she said, put ing her hand on 
the snow boy. The bell rang; the boys 
gave a cheer and a laugh (which was a 
great relief, for it was really pretty hard 
not to cry), and rushed off to school. 

Hetty heard it all after school and re- 
joiced ; and the minister, who had tried 
in vain to bring Ann Brown into the 
church, had his share of joy when the 
pale, nervous woman, little by little, 
thawed out and joined in every good 
work. She made many friends after that; 
but none of them had quite the place in 
her heart that ‘‘ those pesky boys” had 
found. . 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


A MAN may run into debt, but he 
seldom comes out at anything faster than a 
walk.—Texas Stftings. 








.-.. Smith: “The real-estate market must 
always be active, I should think.”? Brown: 
**Why so ?”? Smith: ‘‘There are so many 
fellows nowadays who want the earth.”— 
The Sun. 


....Skiter: ‘‘What makes you take such 
an interest in getting a subscription raised 
to pay the Widow Lonely’s rent ?” Tighter: 
“‘T own the house she lives in.””—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, 


....* If you must know, ma’am,”’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘ your husband won’t live twenty- 
four hours longer.” ‘‘Good gracious !’’ 


ejaculated the broken-hearted woman; “and 
here you’ve gone and prescribed medicine 
enough for five days,””—Tit- Bits. 
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--». Fortune Teller: ‘‘You will be very 
poor until you are thirty-five years of age,” 
Impecunious Poet (eagerly): ‘ And after 
then?” Fortune Teller: “You will get 
used to it.’’—Tit-Bits. : 


.-..Collector: ‘‘ You say that you are not 
liable to income tax? Why, you must be 
spending $25,000 a year!” Jack Dashing: 
“Very likely; but what has that to do with 
my income ?”—The Sun. 


....Banker (to applicant for clerkship): 
** Have you had any experience in a bank ?” 
Applicant: ‘‘ Yes, sir; I was a depositor in 
one, until the cashier ran away with all the 
funds !”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....-Kawler Inn: “I say, doctor, tell me 
what the difference between the grip and a 
cold really is.’? Dr. Pillem (in a confiden- 
tial tone): ‘‘The doctor’s fees. People 
don’t call a physician for a cold.”’—Buffalo 
Courter, 


....He: “ How does it happen that none 
of you women have come forward with a 
new currency plan ?’’ She: ‘‘ Oh, we already 
have a perfect one. When we need cur- 
rency we just sitdown and cry for it.”— 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


....Mother: ‘“‘ Johnny, go down to the 
grocer’s and get a pound of black tea.” 
Johnny: “I heard Pa say he didn’t like 
black tea.” Mother: “It makes no differ- 
ence what your father says, Johnny. This 
family is in mourning, now.’’—Berliner 
Tageblatt. 


.... Tommy: ‘‘ May I havesome bread and 
sugar, Mamma?” Mamma: “‘ Why do you 
always want bread and sugar, and never 
bread and butter?” Tommy: ‘ Because, 
Mamma, sugar’s only worth five cents a 
pound, and butter’s about forty.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


...-“Men are such inconsistent crea- 
tures,’ sighed Mrs.Witterby. ‘It was only 
the other day that they were enthusiastic 
about smashing the machine at the polls, 
and now I see that they are gding to vote 
by machinery. What won’t they do next?’ 
—Brooklyn Life. 


..--“*Dear me,’ said Mr. Meekins; “it 
seems so absurd for men to be constantly 
talking about their wives having the last 
word. I never object to my wife having 
the last word.” ‘‘ You don’t?” ‘Nota 
bit. .I always feel thankful when she gets 
to it.”— Washington Star. 


...-Mrs. Spratt (vigorously shaking her 
sleeping spouse): ‘John! John! There’sa 
burglar in the house!” Mr. Spratt (protest- 
ingly): ‘‘See here, ’Manda! If, instead of 
shaking the life out of me, you’d go and 
shake that burglar, you’d be doing some 
good.”—New York Weekly. 


...‘*Mamma,”’ said Willie, ‘do you pay 
Jennie $15 a month for looking after me?” 
**No, $16,” said Mamma. ‘She is a good 
nurse and deserves it.” ‘‘ Well, I say, Ma, 
I’ll look after myself for $10. You’ll save 
$6 by it.””—Harper’s Young People. 


....The eldest of three little chaps was 
sternly reproved by his mother for his bad 
bebavior. ‘‘You are the oldest, Cyrus,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and you ought to be an example 
to Homer and Jack.”’ ‘‘ Well, I’ll be an ex- 
ample to Homer,” said Cyrus; “ but I won’t 
be an example for both of ’em. Homer's 
got to be it for Jack.’’—Boston Transcript. 


...-On a Virginia farm two small colored 
boys who were hired to weed onions were 
started at opposite ends of a row, and told 
to weed toward eachother. ‘‘1’s done mo’n 
what you’s done,” said Dan, presently. 
“No, you ain’t, nuther,” asserted Sam. 
“Yes, I is, den,” glancing down the rew. 
* T’s lot’s nearer to yo’ than yo’ is to me.”— 
Harper’s Bazar, 


...-6:30 A.M.—Tommy arises. 6:35—He 
complains of a headache. 7—Quite sick, 
but able to eat a hearty breakfast. 7:30— 
Getting worse very rapidly. 8—He devel- 
ops signs of fever. 8:15—Complications of 
toothache and sore throat. 8:45—He fears 
he will die. 9 (school time)—High fever, 
aches all over, and sobbing with pain. 9:15 
—Little Tommy is out in the yard wrestling 
merrily with the neighbor’s boy.—Chicago 
Record. 


....Father: ‘‘Now, see here! If you 
marry that young pauper, how on earth 
are you going to live ?”’ Sweet Girl: ‘Oh, 
we have figured that all out! You remem- 
ber that old hen my aunt gave me?” 
“Yes.” ‘Well, [have been reading a poul- 
try circular, and I find that a good hen will 
raise twenty chicks ina season. Well, the 
next season that would be twenty-one hens; 
and as each will raise twenty more chicks, 
that wili be 420. The next year the number 
will be 8,400, the following year 168,000, and 
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the next 3,360,000! Just think! At -_ 
50 cents apiece we will then have $1,680,000. 
Then, you dear old papa, we’ll lend you 
some money to pay off the mortgage on this 
house.’—New York Weekly. 


..Professor Blank, altho a very dignified 
and courtly gentlemen, has fits of absent- 
mindedness amounting almost to mental 








aberration. This failing has placed him in 
many embarrassing positions. It seemed 
to the professor and his family that the 
climax had been reached one evening when 
the professor, after filling his bathtub for 
a bath, plunged in with all of hisclothes on! 
But a deeper, because public mortification 
soon followed this alarming mental lapse, 
The Professor sometimes speaks in public, 
and a few days after the bathroom episode 
he was asked to be one of three or four 
speakers at a public meeting. His brief 
address was received with great applause, 
which to the Professor’s surprise and 
chagrin, was followed by broad grins, and 

. even unrepressed tittering on the part of 
many in the audience. No sooner was the 
Professor out of the house after the meet- 
ing than he turned to his wife and asked: 
“My dear, what was the occasion of all 
that smiling and actual giggling after the 
generous applause that followed my ad- 
dress?” ‘Don’t you know ?” asked his 
wife, alittle sharply. ‘‘ I never felt so mor- 
tified in my life. Why don’t you keep your 
wits about you when you arein public? It 
was dreadful !’? ‘‘ Why, Helen, what did I 
do?” “Do? You sat up there on that 
platform before all that great audience and 
applauded your own speech! That’s what 
you did !’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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ODD KNOTS. 








[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the youny reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





254.—TRANSPOSITION, 

He was an irate editor— 
The primal sort—who would make war 
On men ill-situated for 

Retort. He reveled in discord, 
And when folks warned him of a fall, 
Rising, loud, arrogant and tall, 
He’d read this legend, on his wall: 

“The pen is mightier than the sword.”’ 


But to his office came one day, 

Fresh from the green two, far away, 

One practiced with French threes, they say. 
(He four this reputation still ; 

And when folks rudely rouse from rest 

The tiger, sleeping in his breast, 

He five himself of coat and vest, 
And shows them something of his skill.) 


On what happed then, [ dwell not long: 

His pen, that flatterers called * strong,”’ 

Our scribe served ill, unless I’m wrong ; 

And now, upon bis old blackboard, 

His motto reads not quite the same ; 

The spelling of a word seems lame, 

Or was it by design it came: 

“The pen is mite—ier than the sword.”’ 
MABEL P. 
255.—SQUARE. 

1, Birds of the owl kind; 2, the fifth great 
division of the world, comprising the 
islands in Malaysia, Australasia and Pol- 
ynesia; 3, pondered in the mind: 4, slug- 
gish; 5, to highten; 6, certain casks ; 7, 
most cheerless. ADA. 


256.—ON WHEELS. 
“The roads are slippery as an icicle,” 
He said: ‘I cannot use my ** ** ***; 
At the coach factory, mayhap 
I'll find myself some sort of ** * *, 
If I were contemplating marriage, 
The proper thing would be a ********, 
But for myself, I’m not go bulky ; 
I well could manage with a * * * * *, 
There’s neighbor Heavisides must weigh a 
ton; 
He fairly overflows his *******; 
Perhaps one never looks so smart 
As driving in an open * * **, 
Tho when the day is hot and muggy, 
I much prefer a covered * ****; 
Now if I should consult Honoria, 
Her choice is always a * * * * * * * *, 
Yet when a trunk one has to drag on, 
There’s mati like a nice light * * ***,” 


His tastes were too diffuse, by ‘far; ; 
He paid five cents, and took a ** *, 
M. c.S 





257.—CONFUSING ARITHMETIC. 


Tom has $7 less than Dick, who has 
$10 less than Harry. Tom gives $8 to Dick 
and $6 to Harry, who gives $12 to Dick. 
How much has Tom less than Harry now ? 
F. L.S. 


258.—IN A RAGPICKER’S SACK. 


Meeting an old ragman to-day 

Trudging along his homeward way, 

‘What luck, my friend »’ I stopped to say ; 

When, grinning proudly, he displayed 

Some gleanings of his grimy trade. 

That fish was sound, sol was told, 

Tho patched and looking rather old. 

This gaunt Scotch ghost was juat the thing 

To keep hisson’s head warm till spring ; 

While for his wife that bit of sea 

Would answer very well, said he, 

The little insect with a sting, 

Brushed up, a dime or two might bring— 

Thus mumbled on the old man while 

He poked about his sooty pile ; 

Then, into his big dingy sack 

He roughly bundled it all back. 

Without apology he put 

A well read dame in, by the foot ; 

And by the neck I saw him drag 

A clergyman into his bag. 

Then, from that awful old man’s view 

I fled, lest I be put there too ! 
° MABEL P. 


259.—CANCELLATION, 


1. Take two words, of six letters each— 
one meaning ‘‘ wrangles,” and the other “a 
salt of boric acid and a base.’? Cancel the 
letters common to both, and from the six 
remaining letters form small birds of a cer- 
tain family. 

260.—BREADSTUFFS, 

The gourmand shook his heavy head, 

And said he couldn’t eat cold ** ** *, 

The waiter, quick as he could whisk it, 

Offered a plate of beaten *******,; 

‘Or, if you shouldn’t care for them, 

I’d recommend a Graham ** *,”’ 

He broke it open: “ That’s a tough un, 

Perhaps you have a hot corn * *** ** ; 

And if the cook has any soul, 

I’m sure she’!] find a fresh-baked * * * * ; 

Or, if they’re not as dry as husks, 

I might take one or two good * * * * *, 

I don’t object to Sally Lunn, 

Or any other kind of ***, 

My mother used to makea bonny cake; 

I don’t suppose you have a * * * * * #.* # # * 9 

Of course not; well, perhaps ’tis safer 
To nibble at a tasteless ** * **,” 
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Then, in a voice to shake a trumpet, 
He added: “‘ Don’t forget a *******,” 

M. C. §S. 

261.—NUMERICAL. 

6, 3, 5, 18 is indispensable to a clergyman. 
87, 7, 14, 25, 29 is what one should never do. 
17, 24, 34, 22, 26 was the béte noire of an- 
cient mariners. 
12, 36, 35, 4, 16, 23, 26, 20, 34, 32 are objects 
of detestation by the Chinese people. 
2, 8, 37 is to cut in pieces. 
2, 33, 9, 10 is the sweetest word in any lan- 
guage. 
18, 30, 1 is a particle. 
19, 11, 9, 20, 835 is the name of the first of 
the world’s great poets. 





7%, 15, 3is a grain. 
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28, 27, 21 is a point. 
31, 35, 36, 32, 18 is king of winter. 
Whole, of thirty-seven letters. isa beauti- 
ful Chinese adage, 
AuGusTA E, SMULLER. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEB. 7TH. 


248.—Sage. 
249.—The Irish Agitator. [Daniel O’Con- 
nell ] 


250.—Be hind-hand. 

251.—Scrutoire. 

252.—1, Car-go; 2, man-go; 3, bud-get; 
4, a-bun-dance; 5, cup-board ; 6, son-tag 
7, horse-fly ; 8, pan-try ; 9, cud-bear. 

253.—Obiter, bite, it. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 
.For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 7th, 1895.) 
TEAS.—The market is not any brisker, and 
some holders show a little annoyance at the 
condition of things. Low-grade Formosas are 
in great demand and very strong, and Japans 
and Amoys are also steady. Amoy is quoted at 
11@l4c.; Fuchau, 11225c.; Formosa, 15@45c., 
and new Japans, 4@20c, 


COFFEE.—The market is about steady for 
coffee, and mild grades are all held with fair 
confidence. Brazil growths sell slowly, but at 
higher prices. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mo- 
cha, 24g@27iéc. ; Maracaibo, 1744@21c. ; Laguay- 
ra, 174¢@21%c., and Brazil, 1544@18c. 


SUGAR.—The market for sugar has not 
changed materially, and trade is light. Cut loaf 
and crushed are quoted at 47-16@45¢°.; cubes 
and powdered, 41-16@44c., and granulated, 
313-16 @Ac. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There bas been aslight 
improvement in the flour market to-day. Win- 
ter wheat is quoted firm, but spring is somewhat 
neglected. Export orders are generally small. 
Western winter patents are $2.85@3.10; straights, 
$2.80; city mill clears, $3.30; spring patents, 
$3.50@3.75, and clears, $2.50@2.60. Buckwheat. 
flour is dull at $1.60@1.65. Rye flour is slow at 
$2.6542.00. Cornmeal is steady at $2.90 for Bran- 
dywine, and $2.6082.85 for Southern and West- 
ern. 


PROVISIONS.—The provision market has de- 
veloped a stronger tone this week, and closes 
steady and higher. Pork is steady to firm, with 
mess at $11.25@11.75 per bbl.; family, $11.25@12, 
and short, clear, $13.50@15. Beef is quiet, with 
extra mess at $8; family, $10@12, and packet, 
$4.50@10.50. Beef hams are firm at $17. Lard is 
fairly active, closing at $6.85@7 per 100 bb, 
Pickled bellies are in good demand at 5c. per 
® ; shoulders firmer at 44¢c., and hams firm at 
7%@%4c. per tb. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.--Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 5@7c. per tb for good heavy to 
light weights. Dressed mutton is higher at 
T7@sséc. per ib, and dressed lambs at 8@9<éc. 
City dressed veals are firm at 7@12%c., and 
country dressed, 644@10c. City dressed beef is 
644@8c. per tb for Texas and native sides. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat continued dull 
and depressed up to the first of this week, and 
prices reached the lowest point on record; but 


at the close there has been a reaction and the 
market closes stronger and higher. This is due 
partly to sympathy with a stronger corn market 
and partly due small arrivals, and bad weatber. 
ceipts have fallen rapidly, and exports have 
been pretty fair, making a large visible decrease 
in the American stocks. February wheat is 
BrHAc-s No. 2 red, 58@5%c., and ungraded new red 
wheat, 484@60%c. Corn has unexpectedly 
developed considerable strength, and prices 
have advanced sharply. The report that corn 
was being shipped back to the producing centers 
for feeding purposes alarmed those who were 
short, and there has been quite sharp buying 
here and at Chicago. Cash corn closes strong, 
with No. 2 cash at 49%c., and ungraded 
corn 484gc. February corn is 483¢c. Oats 
have not been as much depressed as corn 
and wheat, and there has not been much change 
in the rise as a consequence. It has fluctuated a 
dea!, however, with corn, and closes quiet 
ut steady. February oats ure 33%%¢c. No. 2 
cash oats, 3349@3444c.; No. 2 white, 36@37'4c. 
Barley is held steady at 64@66c., and buckwheat 
is easy at 51@5ic for Japanese, and 49@50c. for 
silver hull. The market for hay and straw is 
quiet. There has been some accumulation of 
stocks, and prices are a little weaker in tone. 
Prime timothy hay is 70@75c. per 100 t.; No.3 
to No. 1, 0@65c., and clover mixed, 50 @60c. Long 
rye straw is W@bbec.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat 
straw, 30@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Efforts have been 
made this week to advance the price of butter, 
as receipts have fallen off on account of the 
rough weather; but the demand wes so gener- 
ally light that little success was scored. Below 
choice table grades the market is as dull and 
heavy as ever, and it is hard work to move 
goods. Held creamery and State dairy drag in 
the most persistent manner. Western creamery 
fresh extra is quoted at 24c.; firsts, 21@22‘6c.; 
thirds to seconds, 16@20c.; held, 11@18c.; State, 
fall made, 14@19c.; State dairy, 18@18c.; imita- 
tion gocamneny. 10@18c.; Western factory, 8@l4c., 
and fresh rolls, 8@l4c. There has been a little 
better cheese market. Demand is better for 
home trade, and shippers have taken a little 
more stock, and holders are talking about mak- 
ing an advance. Large size full cream cheese is 
9@114c.; small sizes, 94¢@1134c.; small part 
skims, 5@9c.; large, 83@7c.; full skims, 2@24c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—All live poultry have 
been steady this week, and at the close an ad- 
vance has been made on all weighing stock. 
Receipts have been small on account of storms. 
Fowls are 104c. ; chickens, 84@9c. ; old roosters, 
6c.; turkeys, 8@10c.; ducks, 60c.@$1 per pair, 
and geese, $1@1.30. Dressed poultry is also 
higher, scarce in many instances and firm. Hen 
turkeys, are 11@12c.; toms, SG@l04c ; old toms, 
8c.; Philadelphia chickens, 12@18c.: Jersey, 11@ 
lac.; Western, 8@10c.; Jersey fowls, 10c. ; West- 
ern, 93@94c. ; ducks, id@l5e.: Western geese, 8@ 
9c.; Western capons, 10@17c., and Philadelphia, 
15@20c. Eggs have also advanced sharply be- 
cause of the lessening supply, and they close 
firm, with Jersey at 32@38c. per doz ; State and 
go ey 31@226c.; Western, 304c.; South- 
xn, 29@30c.; refrigerator, 20@24c., and limed, 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
receipt and firm at $ per bbl. for Baldwin 
and Greening; $2.50@3.75 for Spy, and $8@5.50 
for Spitz. oa He quiet at 10@18c. per small 
basket. Cranberries are held with confidence 
at $9@14 per bbl. for Cape Cod, and $3@3.75 per 
crate for Jersey. Florida oranges are quiet at 

2 .50@4.50 4 box for unfrozen goods; grape 

ruit, $2@3.50; tangarines, $3@4, and manda- 
rines, $2@2.50. Frozen fruits of all kinds are 
25c. to $1 per box. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are held firm, but are in moderate receipt. 
Bermudas are $6@6.50 per bbl.; State and East- 
ern Rose, $2@2.25; white kinds, $1.75@1.87 ; 
Scotch magnums, $1.90@2 per sack, and sweets, 

J 60 per bbl, White onions are firm at 

9 per bbl.; red and yellow, $1.75@2.50: tur- 
nips, 0@75c.; squash, 75¢,@$1.50; parsnips, 75c. 
1; cabbages, $3@6,50 per 100, 
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Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be ovecr- 
come by a powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 


chitis and Wasting, Pamphlet free. 
Sent Bowne, MY. Bil Nervecviete FNe. and$t 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocen is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used, Costs less than one cent a cup. 


S®S®S®SVS® 
Points on 


e 
Bicycles? 
Bicycles that wear well and 

look well because “intsea, OD 





made and beautifully finished. 
Bicycles that mever need 


repairs. 
STERLING sf} 
BICYCLES 7} 


the only bicycles that bright 
buyers will buy. 


Built like a watcn. 
Prices, $100 to $125. 
‘The mostinteresting and beau- 
tiful catalogue ever issued 
mailed free. 
Sterling Cycle Works, 
236 CARROLL AVE., $ 


CHICAG. 
NEW YORK: 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, #2 Broadway. 
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Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 

LIFE ON AN IDAHO RANCH. 


BY HOWARD GIBBONS, 








ANYTHING in the way of a farm inclosure, 
from a potato patch half an acre in extent 
and remarkable only for its barrenness, to 
the large, well-kept stock or fruit farm of 
hundreds of acres, employing scores of men, 
is, in Idaho parlance, a ranch, The latter 
is an illustration of what a ranch may be, 
the former of what it more than likely is. 

In Idaho the rancher is never troubled by 
a surplus in the rain supply, as the barren 
hills and far-reaching sage-brush plains 
bear witness eternally. His hay, if he is 
fortunate enough to have any, is never 
rained on. Water is at once the scarcest 
and the most abundant article imaginable. 
Water is abundant in the snowdrifts on 
the mountain-tops, ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, the natural reservoirs 
and refrigerators of the State, and in the 
bottoms of the cafions and river beds, where 
it is not needed; scarce, or rather, absent 
altogether, from the arable valleys and 
plains where it could be utilized. Instead 
of being sprinkled gently from a fleecy 
cloud at just the hour the farmer has de- 
cided to rake his hay, it is conducted over 
lava and sand, around the pointof the hills, 
and flumed across the gullies in a fashion 

to make one decide that the Indian was 
right when he said that the white man 
made his water ditch run uphill. In this 


manner it is made to run gently over the 
meadow, which would not be a meadow if 
the process of irrigation should cease, 








Land is of little value without water for 
irrigating purposes. Water, on the other 
hand,is at a great premium, there being 
few or no streams or springs from which 
water can be used which are unclaimed and 
unused, Snake River, in the southern part 
of the State, is a notable exception. This 
stream flows through a cafion so deep that it 
is impossible to divert its waters upon any 
but occasional spots along its banks. 
Water wheels and windmills have been 
tried, but usually with indifferent success 
and at a considerable cost. Thousands of 
inches of the waters of this stream go rip- 
pling over its rocky bed, thundering through 
its cafion, which is over two hundred miles 
long and twelve hundred feet deep, and 
finally make the awful plunge over the 
Shoshone Falls, and are off on their journey 
to join the waters of the Columbia. Could 
this water be diverted upon the vast sage- 
brush plains, which stretch away to the dis- 
tant, hazy hills, homes could be provided 
for hundreds of families in this part of the 
State. Surveys have been made and the 
feasibility of taking out a canal is estab- 
lished, but the cost would be enormous, 
So the matter rests, but the people are 
hopeful and expectant. 

There are two separate classes of ranchers 
depended upon each other, to be sure, but 
very dissimilar in most respects. The first 
and most prosperous are the stockmen er 
cattle ranchers. These men live in com- 
fortable houses, send their sons to college 
on the Atlantic seaboard, run for the Legis- 
lature, and use their privileges as bank 
directors to borrow through their banks 
from the Denver, Chicago or New York 
money market. 

These ranches furnish provender for great 
herds of wild, bellowing cattle through the 
most severe part of the winter. The cattle 
are small, half-wild stock of no particular 
breed, but often showing unmistakable 
evidence of their Texan ancestry in temper- 
ament and markings. These herds live 
most of the year on the open range and 
sometimes, in case of an unusually long 
and snowy winter, when all the wild grass 
is deep under the snow, the cattle drift 
into the valleys and along the willow- 
fringed creeks, and there, after weeks of 
freezing and starving, they go to the stream 
and are either drowned or are too weak 
again to ascend the steep banks and die on 
the ice. 

Since in most of the settlements the in- 
habitants use water from the streams for 
drinking and house use, the state of the 
water and the liability to disease may 
readily be imagined. A bucket of water, 
strained through a white cloth, will often 
deposit a number of cow hairs on the cloth. 
But so used do the people become to drink- 
ing anything wet that it is rarely the case 
they will take the trouble to drag one of 
these carcasses from the stream. 

To care for these herds the stockmen em- 
ploy many ranch hands, the familiar cow- 
boys. The cowboy is the beau ideal of all 
the younger element among the boys and 
most likely the ideal beau of their sisters, 
The crowning ambition of a boy with any 
ambition at all is to be able to‘ bust” a 
broncho and throw areata. He will early 
affect the high-heeled riding boots and the 
broad-brimmed felt hat as the emblems of 
his chosen profession, learning to wear the 
hat at just the right tilt and to walk as tho 
his legs had been broken near the knees 
and were not yet out of thesplints. The 
cow puncher is not an actual settler, but is 
usually a transient, addicted to drinking 
and gambling. 

The second class of ranchers are what the 
puncher would style ‘ carrot eaters.”’ These 
are the actual settlers of the country who 
have located on a claim and proceeded to 
make a home of some sort or other. The 
settler’s house may be an excavation in the 
side of a cafion, having a dirt floor and 
walls, and, with the exception of a few 
poles and a little brush or hay to support 
it, a dirt roof. One of the best features of 
a house of this kind is that it is “ dirt 
cheap.” Next in order comes the log house 
with its dirt roof and with the chinks be- 
tween the logs plastered with mortar or 
mud. The old adage respecting beauty and 
conduct should change these dirt and log 
houses into models of architectural beauty, 
since on a cold day they are more likely to 
be too warm than otherwise. More impos- 
ing in appearance is the lumber or frame 

house, which, when compared with its 
unpretentious neighbors, seems almost a 
palace. Buta palace is proverbially dreary, 
and so is a frame house in Idaho. Its 
beauty is deceitful and its besetting sin is 
its susceptibility to atmospheric inequali- 
ties. Itis always gaping open to the keen 
northwester, and in summer is a very store- 
house for the sun’s heat. A few settlers 
who, as Matthew Arnold said Chicago was, 
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are ‘‘ beastly prosperous,” live in sandstone 
or lava houses. These last have a much 
more permanent and comfortable appear. 
ance, and leave the impression that the 
owner has done, what so few Westerners 
really have done—pitched his camp with 
the intention of remaining. These hay 
ranches are not independent of the stock- 
men by any means. They depend on the 
cattlemen for a market for a great part of 
their produce. 

The great question between neighbors is, 
Who owns the water? In the early days a 
decision was frequently sought by the aid 
of the reliable Winchester, but the results 
were seldom satisfactory even to the surviy- 
ing party. Now the courts are kept 
running, between murder trials, and the 
lawyers fatten in the effort to decide this 
same question; but the results are ag 
unsatisfactory as ever to most of the parties 
concerned. It could hardly be otherwise, 
since each individual ranch owner will 
claim one hundred and sixty inches of 
water for his quarter section of land, while 
this same water may have been used at 
one or another time during the dry season 
by each of a half-dozen of bis neighbors, 
The courts have decided that the first 
person using water from astream is entitled 
to the first water right in that stream at 
the rate of an inch to the acre for all the 
land he may own. Hence it very often 
happens that the rain may not fall alike on 
the just and on the unjust. It is said that 
one claimant to water dated his title back 
tothe time when the first beavers built 
their dam in the stream, causing the over- 
flow which made the meadows that after- 
ward became his ranch. His neighbors say 
that he woutld have claimed rights through 
Noah’s flood, only he was a well-known 
infidel aud so had cut himself off from the 
benefits of any Bible stories. 

When properly irrigated, the soil is very 
productive, and, owing to its loose, sandy 
nature, it can stand almost any amount of 
water without drowning or baking. It is 
said to be the hardest work in the world to 
resist the temptation to tap your neighbor’s 
irrigating stream, as it goes laughing over 
the smooth pebbles, when your own crop 
is scorching under the eye of an almost 
tropical sun set in a fiery, cloudless sky. 

The principal crop, raised by irrigation, 
is alfalfa, a kind of clover which grows very 
luxuriantly and which will endure great 
cold and drought. Three crops of this 
hay can be cut from the same ground in one 
season, each crop yielding about two and 
one-half tons to the acre. Wild hay andall 
the cereals yield abundant crops. Corn is 
very uncertain, owing to the fact that frost 
often occurs during every month of the 
year. Also on account of the cold nights. 

Immediately after sundown it commences 
to grow chilly, and the vaquero in his tent 
in the mountains requires plenty of heavy 
blankets, even in the summer, to protect 
him from the cold. In spite of the hot days 
and the cold nights, the climate is very 
healthy. Several of the settlers came here 
years ago to die—and were disappointed. 
From general appearances one might think 
they were liable never to make a success of 
it. 

This is truly a country of rough-and 
ready manners—and dancing. The two 
seem to go hand in hand. At no place are 
the uncouth ways so apparent as at one of 
the local dances, These occur in every 
settlement with a frequency which leaves 
small time for rest. But they are attended 
with a relish which is really surprising. 
The dance halls are long, dreary, frame 
shells, cold and poorly lighted. The music 
is fast and frequently of an indifferent 
quality. But what it may lack is more than 
supplied by the enthusiasm of the of the 
dancers who go at a pace which is exhaust- 
ing. 

Little regard is paid to dress, the ordina- 
ry costume being a pair of overalls, tucked 
tightly into the tops of a pair of high boots, 
a wide brimmed, white felt hat, and 4 
flannel shirt of any conceivable color. 

The women usually bear the appearance 
of having seen much care and labor. In the 
matter of work they outrival the men, often 
adding the burdens of taking care of @ 
husband and ranch to the cares of a family, 
which is almost always sure to be large. 

The worst fault of the country is the ease 
with which a man can makea living. This 
usually has the effect of making a man 
lazy. Itis said that the first year an imml- 
grant is in the State every one wants to 
hire him. The next year he can, by an 
effort, get work. But by the time the 
“third chinook has blown through his 
whiskers”? he has become so thoroughly 
naturalized and lazy that no one wants him 
at all. 

About half the population in the southern 
part of the State belongs to the Mormon 
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Church. These do not mix well with the 
other residents of the country, being held 
in contempt by many. The worst stigma 
which an angry ranchman can cast on his 
unruly horse is tocall him a Mormon. 

There are but few railroads in the State, 
and freight rates are high. Some of the 
community think that more roads would 
be useless, since those already built seem to 
pave all the facilities necessary to carry out 
the precious metals mined and the spare 
change of the ranchers, in the shape of 
freight rates. The rates are so proverbially 
high that a merchant charges, with perfect 
composure, ten cents for a three-cent thim- 
ble “on account of freight rates.” 

Next lower than the freight rates are the 
mountains. Here Nature has builded every- 
thing on a stupendous scale. The man in 
the picture is but a speck against the im- 
mensity. His cabin at the foot of the 
mountain does not even disfigure the 
mighty giant which towers above. It gives 
one a wholesome sense of his own insignifi- 
cance thus to be brought in contact with 
Nature in her magnificent mood. 

One caution soon learned in this altitude 
is not to guess at any distance. If you do 
pot know how far off an object is, there are 
two ways of finding out: the first is to ask 
some one who has lived in the neighborhood 
long enough to know ; the second, and most 
satisfactory, is to measure the distance for 
yourself. Even this latter method is hard 
to believe when it shows that the moun- 
tains which appeared to you but a few 
miles away are, in reality, a few days’ 
journey. 

One also learns not only to disbelieve a 
good deal of what he hears, but also to 
doubt much of what he sees or thinks he 
sees, ‘The mirage is a famous juggler, and 
at frequent intervals will give exhibitions 
of his skill which are equally. wonderful to 
the tenderfoot and to the old resident. A 


. favorite trick seems to be to locate lakes in 


the dry, barren tracts which have long been 
innocent of all moisture. Another trick is 
to transform some small, isolated bill into 
one of the steepest, most impassable and 
impossible of mountains, often giving it 
the appearance of being perfectly flat on 
the top, and having perpendicular walls 
hundreds of feet high. Sometimes one im- 
agines he sees overhanging cliffs several 
rods in extent, which, if built of any sub- 
stance with greater specific gravity than 
shadows, would have crumbled of their own 
weight long before reaching anything like 
their apparent magnitude. 

Idaho is the huntsman’s paradise. 
Through these rugged mountains and 
across these vast, unsettled plains many 
kinds of wild game wander. The buffalo is 
practically extinct; but the bear, the elk 
and other big game may still be found 
without much difficulty. Manyan Eastern 
hunter has carried back trophies in the 
shape of pronged horns or shaggy hides, 
hot always obtained by his own personal 
prowess in Idaho, These mountains are, 
however, the last refuge of our wild ani- 
mals, When they disappear from these 
preserves, there will be no more big game 
in the United States. Small game is also 
abundant, which, being little hunted, be- 
comes quite tame, and falls an easy prey to 
the aim of the hunter, 

If it is true that he is blessed who makes 
twoblades of grass to grow where one be- 
fore grew, how much more blessed must he 
bewho makes abundant crops to flourish 
where sagebrush starved and shriveled ! 
And how much does he add to the wealth 
of bis country who rears cayuse ponies 
where cinnamon bears once roamed, or 
feeds a flock of sheep where once the horned 
toad panted in the desert ! 

ALBION, IDAHO. 


SMALL FRUIT AND THE FARMER. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 











HUNDREDs of articles have been written 
on the advisability of farmers raising small 
fruit for their own use; but there is room 
for hundreds of more articles if they will 
in any way have a tendency to bring about 
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this desirable end. Asa rule, farmers live 
well; but their tables show little variety, 
and they rarely have any of those delight- 
fully wholesome sub-acid fruits, even dur- 
ing the hot summer months when such 
fruits are most craved. In the fall and 
winter they have apples, and occasionally 
there isa farm that has a few pear trees 
and peach trees; but where one farmer has 
strawberries and currants and gooseberries 
there are ten that do not. 

If the children are too small to be of 
much use on the farm they are sent after 
huckleberries and blackberries, and the 
older members of the family eat them with 
a relish that ought to be an inducement 
for them to have fruit of their own. But 
as soon as the berries are gone they go back 
apathetically to their diet of bread and meat 
and milk, in its various combinations. 

I am convinced that it is not from a dis- 
taste of work, or the expense involved, that 
they neglect the small fruits so systemat- 
ically. But the farmer, perhaps more than 
any other person, is a creature of babit. He 
seldom complains of his own work, but 
finds it almost impossible to step beyond 
certain accustomed limits. He will work 
from early morning till late night, day 
after day and year after year, and not feel 
it any special grievance; butif heis brought 
face to face with a balf-hour’s work ‘out 
of his line,’”’ in the house or the flower gar- 
den or anywhere, he will pay ten prices to 
have it done rather than do it himself. ‘ It 
is easy to raise strawberries and other smail 
fruit,’? you tell him, and he agrees with 
you, but says that he doesn’t ‘‘ know much 
about ’em,’’ and is *‘ too old to learn.’”?’ And 
that is all there is to it. You may talk to 
him until the end of time, and he willagree 
with you in everything; but he does not 
set any fruit, just the same. 

I have known a farmer leave his work and 
tramp all day over the fields, and return at 
night with a quart or two of wild strawber- 
ries that a fruit dealer would have rejected 
with scorn. He exhibits them triumphant- 
ly, and it is scarcely worth while to tell him 
that one half his labor would have set out 
a strawberry bed that would have furnished 
him with fine berries every day for weeks. 

Now and then a farmer is induced to 
give thema trial, but the chances are that 
his interest will not go beyond the setting, 
and that the vines will become choked with 
grass and weeds and be plowed up at the 
end of a year or two with the rem ark that 
they turned out just as he expected. 

And here lies one of the great difficulties. 
To a certain extent the apple trees and pear 
trees and peach trees take care of them- 
selves, but the small fruit is not quite so 
accommodating. It is ready to yield an 
abundant return, but must be understood 
and have some care. Perhaps the best 
method is to let the strawberries bear once, 
and then plowthem up. I have tried most 
of the methods advocated and like this 
best. Set the vines in the spring, and keep 
them hoed the first year, going over them 
three or four times,if necessary. It will 
not take more than half an hour to hoe a 
bed large enough to raise fifteen or twenty 
bushels. The next spring take some of the 
fresh runners and set a new bed, and after 
the old one is through bearing, plow it up. 
It is easier than keeping the grass out, and 
I am convinced gives better results. A half- 
day’s work in preparing ground and setting, 
and another half day in hoeing; and the 

compensation is all the delicious strawber- 
ries your family can possibly eat, and a 
generous quantity for your neighbors, or to 
sell, if you so wish. 

PEAOB DALE, R. I. 





SOIL NITROGEN FROM LEGUMES. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 








CLOVERS, peas, beans and other legumes 
are remarkable in the fact: that they grow 
well without nitrogenous fertilizers. It has 
recently been shown that in the many nod- 
ules on the roots of these legumes there are 
numbers of minute fungi which live with 
the lost plant in a state of symbiosis, and, 
absorbing nitrogen from the air in the soil, 
furnish it tothe green plant. The experi- 
ments at the famous Rothamsted Farm, of 
Sir John B Lawes, have confirmed those of 
Hellriegel, of Germany, in showing that by 
one watering of a sterilized sandy soil 
growing legumes, with asmall amount of 
watery extract of soil containing the nitro- 
gen-fixing fungi, there isinduced a marked 
development of the leguminous nodules 
on the roots, with a gain in plant nitrogen 
and an increased growth of thecrop. The 
legumipous plant itself does not appear to 
assimilate free nitrogen, the gain probably 
being due to the fixation of nitrogen by the 
microbes in the root nodules, which thus 
furnish nitrogen compounds to the higher 
plant. The known large amounts of nitro- 
gen compounds contained in legumes, and 
the nitrogenous fertilizer they add to the 
soil is probably due to the fixation of the 
free atmospheric nitrogens by the organ- 
isms in the root nodules. These results 
have an important bearing on the treatment 
of the sandy soils of the Atlantic Coast and 
elsewhere. 

NgewakkK, N. J. 























GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 


THE AURAPHONE 


isa recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deat. When in the ear 
it is invisiole, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 
an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested free pf parse at 
THE AURKAPHONE COs Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 


__or OT Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, 


(NEURASTHENIA) 
INSOMNIA, 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 
MELANCHOLIA, 


AND THE THOUSAND ILLS THAT 
FOLLOW A DERANGED 
CONDITION OF THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


mcs y CEREBRINE 


THE EXTRACT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPAREO UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 


IN HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DOSE, & DROPS. 


Price, two drachms, $1.00. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEND FOR BOOK 100 
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need a 
o Baby.” 





Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for . 
-—— you every year. Why continue an inferior system - 
" S another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
r only profitable feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. 
Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 

All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


QU FIVE OR MORE COWS ? 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
















You 


General Offices: 











Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That's 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
nheys.” Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 


is Pier, ‘ s 





5 242 WE FD Ch BORE GD WB BSE. 


9 ‘ We will pay $300 for a name, Y 
SWEET PEAS, 2é:0rs‘c:'c22"% Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


VICK’ 








FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life, 


Po JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
WS IF SSG ICS BIL SEV 2s 












(297) 3. 


Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 





~ @RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
mit ad a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
thata constitution may be gradugliy built up until 


strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around _us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame,.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,, Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 





——_——_—_____—_—_+ 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, S60RE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC. 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IR 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
sightpess across the chest. It is p.easant to the taste 

For Sale by all Truggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr. WW. HALL, CO. NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a. week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


82 (228) 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar paking powder. , Bighess 
of all in leavenin strenath.~Latee United 
States Government Food Re 


Rorat Bakina PowpEeR an i08 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


DE mM 1g i“ Av Kugilst HEALTH BIS- 
Melick Invention 

ered. sriosPt ik TES {Nctentifically pre- 

ciously ly atable to the most ree 

Specific for nervous ae mental 

Nervous dyspepsia, Inso 








remature decay. 
ppetice. digestion and calm sleep. Give a 
el es ef courage, strength and pleasure. 
lave uable for persons from infancy to o 
Wei If not found at your grocers, send tothe DAK K 
AKERY c¢ 10. es /hicage, 1il., Sole manufac- 
A. by permission. Samples will 
by +7 oath price list and testimonials on 
receipt of 10 cents stamps. 








India Dimities. 


We are showing a large and beau- 
tiful assortment of these airy summer 
dress materials, printed in a great 
variety of designs, in all the fashion- 
able colors, price 25c. per yard. 

We also show a complete assort- 
ment of these goods in plain white, in 
stripe, and check effects, ranging in 
price from 20c. to 35c. per yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
NEW YORK. 


HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROTORLY eles; CLASS IN 


APPEAL TO THE GH EST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nes. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


14 West 23d Street, - 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


in the gardens around Eden, his there been 
oo - peer of our gorgeous Catalogue for 
1895 oO! 


Everything "Tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of o—-, our famous 50- 
cent Newport ‘Collection o Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia,’ Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and 1 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 


ment on any order of goods selected com 


Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


7 CORTLANDT ST., ¥ 











HICKERMN: 


The recent valuable and remarkable im- 
provements in our pianos really mark an 
epoch in piano manofacture, and have 
received the unstinted praise of all who 
have inspected them. 

We call special attention to our 


STYLE B 


small grand piano, and we can truly say 
tbat in all our experience of over seventy- 
one years we have never before manufac- 
tured a piano equal to it. 

When it is considered that during this 
time our piano has received over One 
Hundred and Twenty-nine First Medals 
and Awards, IN COMPETITION, and 
been the constant and invariable choice 
of ‘thousands of musicians, both profes- 
sional and amateur, the force of the above 
statement becomes apparent. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Chickerin ng & Sons, 









February 14, 1895, 


onderful Weber 
is found ONLY in er Tone 



















Weber Piano 


is its tone; that 1s because it is constr 

from the musician’s standpoint, ce 
this respect it is distinguished from a any other « 
instrument made. 


Sth Ave. and (Gth 
WAREROOMS, | Oth Ae OnK city” 


( 
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DEAFNESS. S.HEAO NoIsks CURED 


Successful when all remedies fail, Sold on 
by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, New York. Write for book of donk FREE 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 








record. 





THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
The pads can be changed instantly. 


61 Chambers Bt poner Broadway, 


Yost Writing Machine Company,“ "2s-Sener Sooner” 





ALL THE WORLD LIKES PENS MADE BY 


ESTERBROOK 


26 John Street, N. Y. 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





SYRACUSE 
=PLOWS= 


Road Scrapers. 


Hand and Riding Cultivators. 


Harrows. 


Horse Hay Forks and Carriers. 





Chiiled tron and 
Steel Plows. 


Swivel Plows. 


Single and 
Reversible 
Sulky Plows. 


Sub- Soll Plows. 


Shovel | Plows. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


Syracuse, New York. 











Peter Motler’s 
Morwegian Cod Liver Cit 


MOLLER'S 


Ne ERO 


MOLLER’S iene Liver oll, p 









by an improved 
Ledge f scien’ fic in- 


and dated. 
W.H. Schietictin & Co., N. Y., Sole acuaie, 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLR TOWN 














Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St, Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hydraulic Ra 
Engines, Pump C Raye and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
syanents, Street Wake 


TE in 1833 
Highest medal awarded 








hes, Cloc Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of pre- 
miums given to Club Agents. 
Good ti ncome made by getting 
for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMBRICAN TEACO., 
81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





P.O, Box 280, 





We have 500 Triple Plate 
Butter Dishes, regular size, 
on hand, left from the holiday 
trade, which we are offering for 
#1.90 each, express paid. They 
are first-class goods, equal to 
any Triple Plate Silverware 
made, Send cash with order. 


ONTARIO SILVERWARE CO., 
ONEIDA,N. Y. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 


and , 
Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 

& CO., 
26 ew age 


Stree 
Boston, Mass, 














D SOLE MANU 


is PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


“WENTO 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Eifth Avenue, New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
GOING ABROAD ? 


mTo EUROPE 


PARTIES TO 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
Will leave New York during the gonven b ipading 
Steamship Lines. First departure A rit 24 
8.8. ** Majestic”? fortour of 100 ¢ aye. 
trated Programmes Free. Independent tickets 
everywhere. 

THOS. COOK & SON,, 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 


The Evangelist’s Tours. 


Starting on chartered steamer “ Berlin,’ 
June 26, 1895. 





tty 





Sd 





{. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage, 
Visiting the scenes memorable in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Wales, France, Switzerland, Germany and Holland, 
Eight weeks, $400. 


2. The Church Music Tour, 

Visiting the Cathedral and Municipal Organs and 
the Musical Centres in Great Britain, France, Belgi- 
um and Holland. Six weeks, $300. 

These unique trips are as far as possible from the 
“* personally conducted" tour. They each have a spe- 
cial motive and character, and are marked by im- 
portant social courtesies and attentions, 


For descriptive pamphlets address 
THE EVANGELIST, 
Tours Dept. 33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 





Quickest to 


FLORIDA and CUBA. 


AIKEN and AUGUSTA, 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System. 
Route of the 
“NEW YORK FL ORIDA SPECIAL,” 
nd Only Florida Route Passing through the 
Citles of RICHMOND aud CHARLESTON, 
3 Trains. 
No, 35. Daily. Jacksonville, 27% 
Leave New York Thomasville, 2 
9 A.M. Aiken and Demme, 23 
ee vin. Special’ 
4:30 P M. 
To St. Aucustine, 
Except Sunday. 


No. 23 Datly 
Leave New York 
9P.M 


Hours, 


Exclusively Pullman Dining, 
Sleepin and Observation 
Cars. No Extra Charge. 
Connecting Monday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at Port 
Tampa with Plant Line for 
Havana, 


Only Line Running aon Evaios between New York 
nd Floride 


NEW YORK Offices, ‘a and 261 ei idway. 
BOSTON, 


268 and 400 Washington St. 
WASHIKOTON, D.C 


ait ae nnsylvania Avenue. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 138 and 208 West Bay St. 


FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 





FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. +» Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y» 
or to THOMAS ( }0OK & SON’ Ss Age ncies, 





EUROPE Thirty excursions to Europe, Ocean 
tickets by all lines. Send for Tourist 
Gazette. F.C. CLARK, Tcurist Agt., 111 B'way, - he 


Official Ticket Aet,, Pennsylvania and Erte 
1 Rue Auber, Paris; 2c haring Cross, L ondon. 


1 See Yowre BACK 


t War ® Ce OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
cenviesa 

CHICAGC 
onn we SOUTH 
ONLY LINE TO 
West Raden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE SARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


@. 4, MoDom, FRAN< J, REED, 
‘1-PFTs, 100 GEN, OER, ems pase, aay, 
c1wn.ang. 





















Tae INDEPENDENT Pruss,§4l AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET, 





